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O not start, timid reader, at the 
term philosophy as applied to 
marriage ; it is not our intention to 
enter into a discussion upon ‘love 
in the aibstract’—a question on 
which Sydney Smith once heard a 
Scotch couple coolly engaged as 
they stood up to dance amidst the 
crash of a brass band. The philo- 
sophy of marriage is not necessarily 
the metaphysics of marriage. Alas! 
how much power of thought — 
healthy, germinating, budding 
thought—has run to noxious weed 
on the sterile soil of metaphysics ! 
How much mental steam has been 
blown off through the metaphysical 
safety-valve with no other effect 
than an unearthly shriek and a 
startling whistle! The term in its 
philological derivation, as Aristotle 
informs us,* signifies ‘after physics ; 
the concrete is of course the first in 
time, the abstract succeeds. Would 
it not have been possible to have 
postponed the latter sine die ? 
Could we not have dispensed with 
the whole tribe of metaphysicians 
since the world began? They form 
no necessary link in the catena of 
animal creation, Are they subject 
to the same feelings as other human 
beings, we wonder? Do they eat, 
drink, and get married? Are they 
fathers of families? Do they enlist 
into Volunteer Rifle regiments ? 
Or do they live in an atmosphere 
of mind, feeding on the light food 
of reflection and fresh air?’ Happily 
they quarrel and fight; else we 
might take them for pure abstrac- 
tions. Then what dogmatic, super- 


cilious, patronizing creatures they 
are! We have had the honour of 
being acquainted with several ; we 
have even shaken hands with 
Mansel ; but they one and all seem 
to look down on you from their 
eminence of thought, as though 
they dwelt, like the deities of 
Lucretius, in some empyrean of 
their own. One of them seems to 
say, You do not understand my 
theory of idealism ; another, You 
cannot fully comprehend my system 
of consciousness. Very well: we 
admit that we do not quite fathom 
either your rationale of idealism 
or of consciousness; and what 
benefit would accrue to us if we 
did? Have we not a clear idea 
that many learned men are solemn 
fools ? Are we not conscious of 
wanting our dinner at a certain 
hour of the day? Are we not 
conscious of weariness, when some 
maundering dunce is prosing on in 
an interminable speech or sermon, 
‘vexing the dull ear of a drowsy 
man?’ Are we not conscious of 
being angry when some ill-condi- 
tioned cur of the human species 
makes an attempt to snap at our 
trousers? What would you more? 
Would our perceptions be clearer if 
we understood all the operations of 
the human mind? Should we be 
practically wiser if we could dive 
into all your mysteries about the 
wonderful first person singular, ‘I’? 
Of all subjects of noes that 
of metaphysics is the most barren. 
Great minds are ever engaged on it; 
but the issue is ever the same empty 


* Aristotle’s treatise on metaphysics is entitled rév pera 7a giotka. 
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exercitation, — stale, flat, and un- 
profitable. The subject is old and 
dry as Adam, or a Scotchman, or 
sashes in an east wind. We 
are now rusticating ; and as we sit 
at our desk, we see a horse-breaker 
at a distance lunging his four-year- 
old in its gallant trappings round 
and round in an unceasing circle, 
The gentleman in corduroys with a 
long whip in his hand is a symbo- 
lical representation of the metaphy- 
sician. From the earliest days of 
Greek philosophy down through 
the learned times of the Roman 
empire, right across the refinings 
of the middle ages, even to the 
Kantian speculations of Germany, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford, metaphy- 
sics has been trotting round the same 
circle in its gorgeous trappings 
without ever leaping its bounds or 
doing the slightest practical good 
to the human species; and so it 
will go on trotting round and 
round like a circus horse with a 
spangled lady on its back for the 
next thousand years, unless it come 
into collision a few years hence 
with Dr. Cumming’s Great Tribu- 
lation. 

Our philosophy then, be it under- 
stood, is a practical one. We are 
a bachelor in declining years—just 
old enough to study human nature 
with an insight tolerably clear and 
a temper reasonably crusty ; in 
other words, after having picked 
up some crumbs of experience in 
our way through life, we have 
arrived at an age when we are jus- 
tified in setting up as a practical 
philosopher. For what is practical 
philosophy but an assumption of 
experimental superiority with a 
dash of bitterness init? We have 
like Ulysses, ‘seen many men and 
visited many cities;’ we have 
buffeted with the world ; we have 
‘had losses, go to;’ we have had 
tender disappointments perhaps 
ahem! We are therefore entitle 
to give advice to our juniors upon 
topics in general, and upon love 
and marriage in particular. ‘A 
perilous trade, by the way, we 
would first pronounce it, like his 
‘that gathers samphire ’"—is that of 
giving advice to youths and maid- 
ens, especially on the subject of 
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marriage. A young gentleman 
tumbles over head and ears into 
love, and he awakes in the morning 
finding that he and Fanny Lark- 
spur have become engaged at the 
last night’s ball. He rubs his eyes 
and begins to calculate his income. 
He wonders whether he has acted 
prudently. Then he rushes off to 
a practical philosopher like our- 
selves, to satisfy his doubts and 
scruples. He merely puts the 
“oe, Shall he propose or not ? 
e keeps out of sight altogether 
the fact that he has done so already 
and been accepted. You dissuade 
him from the match; you point 
out to him how Seals it is to 
keep a giddy girl on £300 a year ; 
ze venture, in your zeal for your 
riend’s welfare, to abuse the lady ; 
you call her insipid, ill-mannered, 
devoid of taste. Woe be to you! 
Away he goes, and the same evening 
tells her all you said; and you 
have in her the bitterest foe that 
nature can compound, even to the 
day of yourdeath. Should ayoung 
gentleman, then, ever come to you, 
witha pale face and flurried manner, 
and ask you whether it is advisable 
for him to marry any Fanny Lark- 
spur, put this question to him at 
once,—‘ Come now, Harry, tell me 
plainly and anor: are you not 
engaged to her already? Out with 
it like aman.’ Do not forget this 
caution, unless ‘in the nymph’s 
orisons’ you wish your ‘sins to be 
remembered.’ 
But you ask, What business has 
an old bachelor to discuss the 
uestion of marriage? What expe- 
rience has he had in the vicissitudes 
of wedded life? What does he 
know of its delights and its cares ? 
Must he not be in entire ignorance 
of those numberless delicate inci- 
dents which arise behind the scenes 
matrimonial! It seems little better 
than impertinence for an old cur- 
mudgeon who has lived all his life 
like a snail in his shell, to attempt 
a treatise on the zsthetics of mar- 
riage. Hemay bea mathematician, 
a metaphysician, a politician ; he 
may be an adept at all the isms and 
ologies of science; but the fellow 
deserves a whipping for poking his 
nose like a Paul Pry into the inner 
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shrine, the penetralia, of married 
life. My dear madam, you look 
but on the surface of the question ; 
you skim over it, gracefully no 
doubt, but lightly as Camilla. We 
hesitate not to say that we are 
far better fitted to write upon 
the subject than your ‘experi- 
enced’ paterfamilias who has run 
half a century in matrimonial 
double-harness, Can such an one 
be an unprejudiced observer? He 
must either be an uxorious moon- 
calf ora woman-hating misanthrope. 
But you know nothing of the 
mysteries of matrimony, sir. In- 
deed! we know more than you 
fancy, madam; the man that sees 
only with the outward eye is a fool. 
In discussing the question we hope 
to go deeper than the mere prosaic 
exterior of it ; we prefer 


The modest charm of not too much— 
Part seen—imagined part. 


_ Then weare not affected by petty 
incidents that distort the judgment. 
We take an enlarged view of our 
subject: we generalize upon it 


with the enlarged views of a 
pean, 


The man who has 

een compelled to rise from his bed 
on a winter's night to nurse a 
squealing baby has surely enough 
upon his hands and in his ears 
without going beyond his own bed- 
room. If he had to writea treatise 
on marriage, his induction of facts 
would be limited and imperfect, 
and his conclusions narrow and in- 
accurate. He would lay down no 
general principles. His view of 
the matter in question would be 
simply, that matrimony was 
something closely connected with 
disturbed rest and squealing babies. 
So would it be throughout. Your 
henpecked craven would consider 
it in connexion with domineering 
wives; the father of twelve 
children would treat it as some- 
thing squally, as well as terribl 
anxious and expensive. Eac 
Would write accordingly as the 
shoe pinched. You would not em- 
ploy a corn-doctor to compose a 
treatise on the physiology of the 
human frame. 


* Quarterly Review, No. 213. 
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Besides, is not the Professor 
under whom we have studied the 
subject—Sir Cresswell Cresswell— 
a bachelor? And a very wise act 
it was in her Majesty to appoint an 
unmarried man to the judgeship of 
the Court of Probate and Divorce. 
We will answer for it that the 
Queen, with her enlarged experi- 
ence, matured judgment, and sound 
common sense, did not fill up the 
post thus by mere accident. Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell is a free man, 
untrammelled by those cares and 
vexations, those delights and dalli- 
ances, which would be likely to 
warp and distort his judgment. 
He has no ugly prejudices, no re- 
miniscences, pleasant or unpleasant, 
to stand in the way of equitable 
decisions. He has no dread of a 
curtain lecture at night for dealing 
heavily during the day with some 
erring one who might have at- 
tracted his wife’s pity. Besides, a 
judge who has just left a scolding 
wife, depend upon it, does not 
assume composure with his wig. 
He would assuredly deal roundly 
with any such vixen whose conduct 
came immediately after under his 
adjudication. ‘In the reigns of 
the Tudors,’ it is said, ‘the judges 
of assize rode over hill and marsh, 
armed to the teeth, from Carlisle to 
Newcastle, and avenged themselves 
for the fears and fatigues by the 
summary execution of whole batches 
of suspected malefactors.* What 
could be more natural? And might 
not a judge of the Divorce Court, 
who at the best is but a mortal 
man, after enduring a battery of 
hard words from his wife at break- 
fast, revenge himself on the same 
day by making havoc of some 
virtuous shrew who had yielded to 
no infirmity beyond the venial 
feminine one of an excitable tem- 
perament and a fiery tongue, and 
sending forth her érea mrepdevra 
like winged arrows rather too 
briskly. Socrates no doubt was a 
model husband; but would you 
have ventured to place him in Sir 
Cresswell Caco seat after an 
earwigging from Xantippe? Or, 
take the more agreeable side of the 
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question. View human nature in 
its more amiable aspect. Suppose 
the judge to be some Sir Coddle 
Coddle. He regards his wife as 
an angel clothed in flesh, blood, 
and crinoline. He never leaves her 
in the morning without a kiss, and 
an earnest request from her that he 
will be careful of his health. She 
assists him as he puts on his over- 
coat, ties a muffler round his neck 
with her own dear hands, and sees 
him safe in his carriage. Why, 
that man would be of a more than 
human type if he could act as an 
impartial judge. He would imagine 
that all wives were ducks like his 
own, and he would avenge himself 
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on the drakes, who might be inno- 
cent and harmless. It is said that 
the whole creation of married men 
may be logically divided into two 
classes, the hen-pecked and the 
wheedle-pecked. Now, as a judge 
of the Divorce Court, if married, 
must come under one or other of 
these categories, it follows as a 
logical conclusion that his percep- 
tion would be clouded and _ his 
faculty of judgment distorted, when 
he ought to be administering even- 
handed justice. 

Then, with what a feeling of self- 
complacency will Sir Cresswell 
regard the cases that pass through 
his court. 


Tis pleasant safely to behold: from shore 
The rolling ship, and hear the tempest roar ; 
Not that another’s pain is our delight, 

But pains unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 
*Tis pleasant also to behold from far 

The moving legions mingled in the war.* 


We do not acquiesce altogether in 
the philosophical dicta of the 
Epicurean poet; but if there be 
any truth in this passage, our pre- 
sent Judge Ordinary must be a 
happy man as he beholds the 
miseries of married life passing 
like gloomy phantoms in review 
before him from day to day. He 
sees at a distance the raging of 
domestic storms, and he hears the 
artillery of matrimonial warfare as 
he sits on his eminence of state, 
undistracted and unbiassed. Then 
follow him to his own mansion 
after the business of the day. Will 
he not eat his dinner with peculiar 
relish, and sip his claret afterwards 
with the suave mari magno feeling 
of the poet? As he falls asleep in 
his easy chair, what strange dreams 
will disport themselves in his 
brain—wild, fantastic, and dimly 
pleasurable! And when he retires 
to rest, will he not lay his head on 
his pillow with a sense of self- 
satisfaction that no other head is 
near—that he is not teased by 
frilled nightcaps—that he can lie 
abed longitudinally, diagonally, or 
curvilinearly, according to his own 
sweet will? O, happy Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell ! 

After all, there is something 


perplexing to an outsider in the 
revelations of that Court of Probate 
and Divorce. It has disturbed our 
previous notions of conjugal feli- 
city. We have begun to doubt the 
reality of our eyesight. Passers-by 
on a dark and cold evening, as they 
have witnessed from without a 
family party seated round the tea- 
table, with the fire burning brightly, 
have lingered on the scene as ex- 
hibiting a picture of happiness. 
People are now beginning to be 
shaken in their credulity. Howdo 
you know that the smooth-faced 
man who is shelling shrimps is not 
in the habit of turning the house 
out of the windows two or three 
times a week? Are you sure that 
the lady who is handing round 
that cup which cheers without 
inebriating, does not indulge ina 
more exhilarating beverage when 
alone? May not the children, with 
their spindle shanks and frilled 
trousers, be rickety dolls, more 
fitted to suck lollipops through life 
than to engage in its warfare? We 
met a benignant-looking gentleman 
last evening at dinner, who was 
constantly addressing his wife 
across the table. ‘Was it not so, 
my dear? was the frequent ques- 
tion. ‘Yes, love, was the ready 


* Lucretius, ii. 1—6. Dryden. 
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reply. Now we strongly suspect 
that no sooner had they entered 
their carriage than he began to 
inch her arm till it was black and 
lue, because she had carried on a 
lively conversation with a hand- 
some fellow who was conspicuous 
for his figured waistcoat and artis- 
tically arranged whiskers. Then, 
too,when our very pompous friends, 
who were married a few years ago, 
and have been blessed with two 
or three snub-nosed, dirty-faced 
children, come to us with their 
patronizing airs, and say, ‘ My dear 
fellow, do get married; it is the 
only happy and respectable style of 
life ’"—we are not willing altogether 
to accept their statement as an 
axiom ; we require something like 
reasonable proof. We call to mind 
the fox in the fable, which lost its 
caudal appendage in a trap. We 
suspect that there may be such 
‘helps to knowledge’ as curtain- 
lectures in the background. We 
become at once stoutly anti-caudal. 
Why don’t the men propose? 
Around this thesis we have ob- 
served that a brisk controversy has 
been carried on in one of our local 
papers. A disconsolate bachelor 
answers the question in one way ; 
Maria the gentle in another. A 
father of twelve children enters the 
lists vigorously ; a mother with six 
unmarried daughters is in earnest 
in the discussion ; James the grave 
says that ladies now-a-days are not 
trained to be good housewives and 
mothers, but simply moveable wax 
dolls in expansive petticoats, set off 
with a slight knowledge of French 
and music; Fanny the sprightly 
asserts that young men are mere 
puppies in these degenerate times, 
and think more of their moustache 
and rifle corps uniform than of the 
fair sex. Is it not strange that 
these keen controversialists should 
have overlooked this mumbo-jumbo 
of a Divorce Court? What more 
likely to throw a wet blanket over 
an ardent temperament than a little 
cool reflection on those dissolving 
views in Westminster Hall? It is 
true the consideration may have 
an opposite effect. Some may as- 
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sume more unhesitatingly the con- 
nubial chain, from the knowledge 
that they can easily break it, if 
need be. Do not reckon, however, 
my adventurous friend, on this easy 
mode of deliverance. Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, in knocking off the vin- 
culum conjugale, generally bruises 
the limb with his heavy blows. It 
is no trifle to come under this 
legal Vulcan with his ecclesiastical 
hammer. It is not every one who 
can endure the ringing strokes of 
the iron mallet with the unshrink- 
ing sullenness of Prometheus as the 
three armourers riveted him to the 
Scythian rock.* 

It must have been a startling 
sight to Cadmus when armed men 
sprang up suddenly from the seed 
of the dragon’s teeth and com- 
menced a furious conflict. It is 
scarcely less astonishing to us that 
such multitudes of husbands and 
wives should rise up all at once 
before our eyes in fierce contention, 
and demand to be released from 
their matrimonial bonds. We know 
of old that Venus has been accus- 
tomed to yoke together ladies and 
gentlemen whose compositions were 
made up of mutually repellent ele- 
ments. She does it out of a cruel 
freak in her hours of wantonness— 
the jade! 


Sic visum Veneri; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos sub juga ahenea 
Seevo mittere cum joco.+ 


But who would have expected that 
there were hundreds of pairs 
struggling in their collars, like so 
many coupled pointers—snarling, 
snapping, fighting, and tumbling 
over each other in their eagerness 
to get loose? Upon the propriety 
of giving to these unfortunates the 
privilege of dissolving their union 
we give no opinion: it hardly comes 
within the scope of our essay. Sir 
G. Bowyer declared that the Divorce 
Court ‘was becoming too scandalous 
to be tolerated. It was growing 
into a sort of encumbered court for 
the transfer of married women, and 
instead of being a court for mar- 
riages, was in reality a court for 
adultery.t Bitter words, Sir 


* Prometheus Vinctus—opening. 


+ Horace, Ode i. 33, 10. 


+ Parliamentary Debates. 
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George! Still, in a modified sense, 
your statement is not altogether 
untrue. The Act establishing the 
court and system ought to come 
under the title of ‘Divorce made 
Easy.’ Women not long ago were 
sold in the marketplace with a 
halter round their necks, and the 
purchase-money was perhaps a few 
coppers, with a pot of beer for luck. 
This was done under a local system 
of divorce—a sort of Lynch law. 
Now-a-days, for a hundred-pound 
note apiece, men may change wives 
under legal sanction. In this age 
of clubs for everything, even for 
getting yourself comfortably out of 
urgatory, why not establish one 
or extricating unfortunate gentle- 
men and ladies from incompatible 
unions, subscription one shilling a 
month? As Mr. G. Wilson says, 
it ‘ would do a roaring trade,’ and 
we add, afford a good living for 
several hungry officials. Men with 
an eye to business examine the 
signs of the times, and now the 
rule is generally followed of ‘ get- 
ting rid of your old love before 
you take on with your new, 
Henley’s ‘ugly rush’ appears to 
have come at last. The ancient 


rhyme is likely to be verified : 
Marriage is but a rabble-rout, 
A hurly-burly din ; 


Where all that are in wish to get out, 
And all that are out to get in. 


But as we purpose to consider 
the natural history of marriage, let 
us begin at the beginning. What 
is its motive cause? In what prin- 
ciple or affection of human nature 
does it originate? An easy question, 
you may say: love is the loadstone 
that brings two gentle hearts into 
sweet affinity. Well, it may be so 
frequently ; but your proposition 
is not a universal one. A few days 
ago, in answer to an inquiry after 
a certain article—not a wife—an 
old lady remarked to us, ‘You 
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cannot get it either for love or 
money.’ The expression, we know, 
has habituated into a proverb ; and 
national proverbs are the embodi- 
ments of national experience and 
reflection. Shall we then be far 
wrong if we add money as another 
inducing cause of marriage? This. 
it is true, is not a strictly logical 
division of motives: for love is 
subjective and money is objective. 
We might more philosophically ar- 
range the inducing causes of mar- 
riage into alove of the lady—for 
the gentleman is supposed to take 
the initiative—in her natural entity, 
and a love of the lady in her acci- 
dents, of which money is the chief, 
—an affection for her in her in- 
trinsic qualities, and an affection 
for her in those separable proper- 
ties which gather round her in the 
shape of carnalities and creature- 
comforts. If the Stagyrite had 
discussed the question, he would 
have told us that money is to be 
understood as not exciting desire 
for its own sake, but for the plea- 
sures and possessions it enables us 
to obtain—such as splendid equi- 
pages, rich banquets, refined leisure, 
cellars filled with old wines, hunt- 
ing-boxes, seats in parliament, 
foreign travel. We have not time 
to follow out this train of thought. 
As we are writing for the million, 
it may be enough to say that love 
and money are the principal im- 
vellent or attractive forces that 
ring together the sexes and guide 
them coaxingly under the matri- 
monial yoke. 

Love! Can we discuss a topic 
endless, boundless, unfathomable, 
in a single paragraph? The num- 
ber of volumes that have been 
written on it since the creation is 
incalculable ; and yet as a principle 
or instinct within us it remains In- 
volved in mystery. What is love? 
Shakspeare gives us the elements 
of which it is composed— 


Good shepherd ! tell this youth what ’tis to love. 

It is to be made all of sighs and tears ; 

It is to be made all of faith and service ; 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion and all made of wishes; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 

All humbleness, all patience, all impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance?—As You Like It. 
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Where is its seat? You place 
your hand on your heart, madam. 
Now, anatomists tell us that the 
heart in its material composition is 
incapable of all sensation whatever. 
Uncle Toby’s theory on this subject 
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was unique, after he had ridden 
briskly from a visit to the widow. 
How much more poetic is the pillow 
prepared for it by the Greek tra- 
gedian : 


Thou, Love, who sleepest through the live-long night 
On the soft couch of virgin-beauty’s cheek !* 


According to Cicero,t Aristarchus 
the musician, dwelling on his fiddle- 
strings, made love the result of a 
certain nervous tension. How far 


is this from the truth? Shakspeare 
is more comprehensive and less de- 
finite. Listen to the moon-struck 
Duke :— 


How will she love when the rich golden shaft 

Has killed the flock of all affections else 

That live in her! when liver, brain, and heart, 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and filled. 


A lady might perhaps be startled 
at such an expression of devoted- 
ness as this—‘ Allow me for the 
remainder of my life to dedicate 
my liver to your service! If Mr. 
Samuel Weller had used this for- 
mula, he would have added— As 
the bilious gen’l’man said to the 
brandy bottle.’ 

If there be a mystery about the 
internal causation of love, there is 
less dispute about its outward evi- 
dence : 

A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids than the eyes— 


are ‘the ‘best tokens of love,’ ac- 
cording to a noble poet,§ for whose 
memory, to say the truth, we have 
no great respect. Sophocles, though 
a married man with an unruly 
household, could yet describe the 
manifestations of the soft emotion : 


Love beaming from the eyelids’ fringe 
prevails. || 

Horace tells us that he was con- 

victed of the tender weakness by 

his ‘ languor and silence, and deep- 

drawn sighs.! Hear Mr. Burke— 

‘When; he says, ‘we have before 


us such objects as excite love and 
complacency, the body is affected, 
so far as I could observe, much in 
the following manner: The head 
reclines something on one side; 
the eyelids are more closed than 
usual, and the eyes roll gently with 
an inclination to the object; the 
mouth is a little opened, and the 
breath drawn slowly, with now and 
then a low sigh: the whole body is 
composed, and the hands fall idly 
to the sides. All this is accom- 
panied with an inward sense of 
melting and languor.** In refe- 
rence to this description some might 
perhaps be inclined to say, with 
the madman :— 


Thou mayest admire how I could e’er 
address 
Such features to love’s work. t+ 


On looking up the last paragraph, 
we are appalled at the number of 
our quotations; and yet we have 
not half exhausted the stock of 
them that crowds upon _ our 
memory. From Anacreon to Ovid, 
from Ovid to Moore, from Moore to 
the last puling rhymester in the 
Lady's Magazne, we might make 
extracts that would fill a volume, 





* 
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t Twelfth Night. 
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illustrative of the influence and 
might of that passion which is per- 
sonified by a naked fat boy with a 
bow and arrow in his hand. ‘O 
Love, invincible in battle !’* sings 
the Greek tragedian. Sir Walter 
Scott affirms that it ‘rules the 
court, the camp, the grove,’ and 
does many marvellous things be- 
sides. Some one or other apostro- 
phizes it three times as ‘making 
the world go round.’ In one sense 
perhaps this is philosophically 
true. It may not atiect the mate- 
rial gravitation of the heavenly 
bodies ; but it impels to matrimony, 
and matrimony results in families, 
and so the earth’s surface is peopled 
with human beings, and the world 
turns round. 

_ By the way, a quaint idea some- 
times occurs to us on this matter. 
Suppose there was a universal reso- 
lution that there should be no 
marriage for a century, what a self- 
annihilation of the human race 
would ensue! We do not recom- 
mend such a determination, because 
it would be a contravention of a 
divine command; and if we did 
urge it, we suspect our advice would 
not be adopted. As a poetical idea, 
however, it might do good service. 
Campbell’s ‘ Last man’ is a sublime 
image ; but fancy an old bachelor 
and an old maid as the last sur- 
vivors of their race, walking about 
on sticks, tottering and toothless, 
snarling and scratching, patriarchal 
without posterity, and snappish 
without anything but cats and dogs 
on which to exercise their temper. 

And if love be powerful as a 
moving force, no less so is money. 
Misanthropes call it the root of all 
evil, Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta 
malorum, Still, most misanthropes 
love specie, even though they hate 
their eee. What indeed can we 
do without it in these days, when 
almost everything depends on the 
circulating medium? We cannot 
take to feeding upon acorns, like 
our forefathers. 1t is certainly a 
will-o’-the-wisp which now and 
then draws a poor fellow into the 
quagmire: it glitters before the 
eyes of men like Mr. Pullinger to 
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their ruin. But that is no reason 
why it is not in itself a thing to be 
desired. Only, if we had our way, 
we would decree that it should be 
more equally divided. We go on 
to our ’Change, and we see mer- 
chants who have returned as their 
profits for 1859 one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Money seems to drop 
into their lap like ripe fruit; it 
searcely requires the labour of 
gathering. Nay, if you listen tc 
the speeches of our traders, they do 
not seem to set wealth before them 
as their primary object. They ad- 
vocate freedom of trade, it is true ; 
but in the expansion of commerce 
they see more particularly a gua- 
rantee for the peace of nations. 
They form associations for the cul- 
tivation of cotton in various parts 
of the globe, but that is with a view 
to the extinction of slavery and the 
civilization of the peoples. 
Specifically in reference to mar- 
riage, money is a powerful load- 
stone. It is a melancholy reflection 
that it should be so. It would be 
much more pleasing to surround 
the rite with an ethereal atmo- 
sphere, and to suppose that the 
mind which was fixed on such a 
consummation had taken leave for 
a time of all sublunary things, and 
revelled only in the spirituality of 
Platonism. But then men and 
women must live ; corporeal beings 
cannot exist for ever on the spiri- 
tual ; they must descend to solids, 
even to beef-steaks and dumplings. 
Are people to blame who, like 
Dugald Dalgetty, have an eye to 
the proven? Sine cerere a Baccho 
Venus friget, so says the proverb ; 
and it 1s the more likely to be true, 
seeing that it is found in many 
languages. Our own edition of it 
is, ‘ When poverty comes iy at the 
door, love leaps out at the window, 
Love’s young dream vanishes at 
the sight of an empty cupboard. 
Hence follow matches of conveni- 
ence, Miss Pudsey is stout, slightly 
pimpled, red-haired, and with an 
obliquity of vision; she is some- 
what loose in the arrangement of 
her dress and in the allocation of 
her aspirates. Her parents at some 
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remote period kept a pork-shop in 
the city ; but this is a secret. She 
has, however, many golden charms 
besides her hair ; she has an income 
of five thousand a year unencum- 
bered. Can the Honourable Charles 
Montmorency do better? He is 
one of a younger branch, idle, and 
out at the elbows ; he is far too fine 
a man to work for his living; 
nature never designed him for any- 
thing so low and menial. He is 
handsome ; and by the aid of his 
plausibility and moustache, his title 
of Honourable and his cab on 
credit, he succeeds in carrying off a 
lottery prize in the person of Miss 
Pudsey. Per contra, Mr. Indigo 
Jones is old, wheezy, and asthma- 
tic ; he has spent much of his time 
in India ; his face is yellow and his 
liver is unsound. But he has a 
princely mansion, splendid equi- 
pages, and everything to match. 
Mr. Jones proposes to Miss Go- 
lightly, the belle of the locality, 
sparkling and effervescent as cham- 
pagne. Well, she reasons, he is not 
so disagreeable an old gentleman 
after all; he is probably very 
manageable if you go about your 
work in the right way; it may 
please Providence to take him be- 
fore long, at which event I should 
be truly sorry ; still, it becomes us 
to be resigned under dispensations 
we cannot prevent ; at all events, I 
shall be mistress of Indigo Park. 
There we leave Mr, and Mrs. Indigo 
Jones, 

Following out the rationale of 
marriage, we come to the mode in 
which matches are made. Love 
and money are powerful motives, 
no doubt; but there must be a 
modus operandi in which they are 
developed. There are certain rules 
which are generally observed pre- 
paratory to the ceremony in this 
civilized age of ours. Mailed war- 
riors and moss-troopers do not carry 
off ladies now-a-days against their 
will and marry them extempore. A 
remnant of such a practice, we are 
told, yet lingers languidly in Ire- 
land. But, generally speaking, we 
make love according to formula, 
and marry in peace. 

Marriages are sometimes ‘ar- 
ranged, as the newspapers say. We 
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fear the mercenary motive is often 
the prevailing one in such a case as 
this. It is not the clergyman who 
ties the knot here, or even the dis- 
trict registrar, but the lawyer with 
his abstracts, title-deeds, and set- 
tlements. Master Slender was in 
some such perplexity when he thus 
reasoned :—‘ I will marry her, sir, 
at your request ; but if there be no 
great love in the beginning, yet 
heaven may decrease it upon better 
acquaintance, when we are married, 
and have more occasion to know 
one another; I hope upon fami- 
liarity will grow more contempt.’ 
Sometimes we meet with instances 
of love at first sight and marriage 
impromptu, The pair agree with 
the dramatist, that, 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream ; 


and so they banish the spectral 
figures at once by veritable embodi- 
ments. Sometimes engagements 
spring out of romantic incidents. 
Was there not something poetic 
about the antecedents of General 
Garibaldi’s marriage, as well as that 
of the ‘Benicia Boy?’ We have 
heard of gentlemen rescuing young 
ladies from a watery grave and 
then leading them to the hymeneal 
altar, We ourselves knew a lucky 
fellow who was thrown off his horse 
and broke his leg: no great luck 
here, you may say; but he was 
picked up by a good Samaritan in 
the shape of a handsome lady who 
was driving by, and as soon as his 
leg was united, he himself was 
united to the lady, who was amiable 
and rich. Young clergymen, again, 
and young ladies who are Sunday- 
school teachers or district visitors, 
are in circumstances of great temp- 
tation ; they go on doing good to- 
gether and talking pleasant talk 
moralizing upon human joys and 
sorrows, analysing the feelings and 
affections of those around them, till 
they find themselves in love with 
each other without knowing how 


* they became so; the tide of tender 


emotion has risen gradually and 
imperceptibly to their throat, and 
they launch out upon the sea of 
matrimony. Then we see many 
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falling into love because they have 
nothing else to do. ‘ Maidens call 
it love-in-idleness.’ Young gentle- 
men and young ladies, for example, 
sojourning at the sea-side in thesum- 
mer months, are under ‘the strong 
necessity of loving.’ ‘A youth and 
a maiden,’ says Rasselas or Doctor 
Johnson, ‘meeting by chance or 
brought together by artifice, ex- 
change yglances, reciprocate civili- 
ties, go home and dream of each 
other. Such is the common process 
of marriage.’ Ladies fresh from 
the bathing machine, with hair 
dishevelled, are to the poetic mind 
so many Venuses rising from the 
salt water—‘ sea Cybeles fresh from 
ocean ; and are they not interest- 
ing creatures as they are seen trip- 
ping from rock to rock, or stooping 
down in scientific search for ‘ com- 
mon objects, or promenading in 
the cool of the evening? How far 
is Dr. Watts from being right when 
he says, that 
Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do? 


Idleness and temptation are twin- 
sisters. Then follow marriage and 
a month’s elysium. 


There is one way for the arrange- 
ment of marriages against which 
there seems to us to be a somewhat 
unnecessary prejudice—that by ad- 


vertisement, we mean. We havea 
thorough disgust for those ruffians 
who are constantly playing practi- 
cal jokes on these matrimonial ad- 
vertisers. There can be no valid 
reason why such matches, arranged 
with discretion, may not eventuate 
in domestic happiness and worldly 
prosperity. How many young men 
in large towns are anxious to be 
married, but have never obtained 
admission into a circle of acquaint- 
ance from which a wife could be 
chosen! And would you say that 
the Hon. Augustus Galopade has a 
more intimate knowledge of Miss 
Louisa Lovelace, so far as her real 
temper and disposition go, than the 
rising young man of business has 
of the lady he is to meet through a 
notice in the daily Hapress ? 

We admit that this mode of pro- 
ceeding is something like ‘love ata 
venture ; and we are far from re- 
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commending its adoption without 
the exercise of much judgment and 
caution. In one of our local papers 
we have observed from time to time 
these matrimonial advertisements ; 
and we will give our inquiring 
readers a few specimens of them :— 
‘A young gentleman, of good fa- 
mily, disgusted with his experience 
as a bachelor, and anxious to escape 
from the obsequious blandishments 
of an intriguing mother and sim- 
pering fair ones, is desirous of 
forming a matrimonial connexion 
with a young lady of buoyant 
spirits, pleasant countenance, and 
agreeable manners; age not to ex- 
ceed twenty; fortune dispensable, 
though not objectionable. Ne 
spurious communications from ad- 
venture-seekers will be entertained.’ 
This may be classed under the 
category of ‘ bounceable and dan- 
gerous. Again, ‘A young lady of 
fortune, with many personal attrac- 
tions, well educated, and not yet 
twenty, is desirous of forming a 
matrimonial alliance. Address 
Amy, post-office, York.’ Is not 
Amy too delicious a creature to be 
genuine? ‘A gentleman, of good 
appearance and domestic habits, 
age twenty-six, wants a wife; she 
must be good-looking, and approve 
of the volunteer movement. A 
little money will greatly facilitate 
matters.’ Here the young puppy 
is wishful to inveigle a fortune by 
the bait of his rifle uniform and 
‘ good appearance.’ ‘ A young gen- 
tleman of evangelical principles’ is 
anxious to obtain the same style of 
lady. The lazy, prosy fellow is 
willing clearly to attend to the 
talking department while his wife 
provides the pudding. Of all such 
advertisements a cautious lady or 
gentleman will be wary ; but there 
is no reason whatever why a plain 
common-sense statement of your 
case should not meet with a plain 
common-sense response, and end in 
a happy marriage. 

What is commonly termed ‘ pop- 
ping the question’—the question— 
the question of all questions—is to 
most persons a formidable proceed- 
ing. It is an event much to be re- 
membered, A lady looks back on 
it as an epoch in her existence ; it 
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stands out as a sort of beacon-light 
attracting the eye of memory amid 
the dark night of the past: Did it 
take place in the drawing-room, or 
in the back kitchen, or under the 
milk-white thorn at a picnic, or by 
the sea-shore, or in a steam-boat, or 
in an omnibus? You have not for- 
gotten, madam, we will wager a 
fourpenny-piece. But how do you 
advise me to proceed in this deli- 
cate matter? a young gentleman 
perhaps is inquiring—nay, why not 
a young lady, for it is leap year? 
You must be guided by circum- 
stances, we reply. Only avoid 
letter-writing, if possible: litera 
scripta manet, our admirably 
composed epistle, full of fervour 
and Tennysonian quotations, may 
be brought out of the cabinet forty 
years hence by the grandchildren 
of the lady who rejects you, and 
i sg in the face of your descen- 

ants and of the world. Better go 
through the business orally. It 
may cost you some natural fears ; 
but like Macbeth be, if not bloody, 
‘bold and resolute.’ The hero of a 
hundred fights is most probably 
changed into a Bob Acres when he 


comes to the critical proposal, Mr. 


Thomas Sayers, doubtless, who 
would jump into the prize-ring like 
a buck, felt fairly knocked off his 
legs as he offered his death-dealing 
hand to the lady he either married 
or ought to have done. A mad 
fellow of our acquaintance once 
told us that he had snatched a vic- 
tory out of the jaws of defeat on an 
occasion of this kind. When the 
lady had refused his proposal, he 
raised his eyebrows in token of 
surprise, and throwing a tone of 
injured innocence into his voice 
he answered, ‘Well, ma’am, and 
who asked you, pray? He thus 
caused a diversion in his favour, 
and, as he said, made a retreat 
worthy of Xenophon. We knew 
another youth who met with a 
strange misadventure at this criti- 
cal juncture in life. He had fallen 
in love at Scarborough with a 
giddy, harum-scarum hussy, who 
had nothing to recommend a but 
a glib tongue and a pretty face, 
simply because he had nothing else 
to do; and he determined, like 
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Master Slender, to ‘make a shaft 
or a bolt on’t.’ He was brave asa 
lion ordinarily; but his courage 
failed him here, and he resolved to 
commit his speech to heart, The 
dialogue between the pair ran as 
follows :—‘ Miss Boult.” ‘Sir? ‘I 
had no idea three days ago— 
‘Probably not?—‘no idea three 
days ago that I should have en- 
countered such a shock’—‘ Wasyour 
tumble a severe one ?—‘ encoun- 
tered such a shock to my comfort.’ 
‘What on earth has happened? ‘T 
am not, however, without some 
hopes of relief’—‘ Dr. Potts is the 
favourite medical man here’—‘ for 
the disease being of the feelings, 
like the spear of Achilles’-—‘ The 
feelings of Achilles’ spear! The 
filings, you mean’—*‘ like the spear 
of Achilles, the same object which 
causes the wound’—‘ Homcopa- 
thy —‘the same object which 
causes the wound, may relieve the 
smart.’—‘ Homeeopathy and poetry 
combined !—‘ Sol een he 
was going to add, ‘that object is 
Miss Caroline Boult ; when a ras- 
cally donkey-driver with the organ 
of self-preservation strongly de- 
veloped, escaping from the wheels 
of a carriage, rushed with his head 
against the lower part of our friend’s 
stomach, and caused the word that 
was trembling on his lips to issue 
in an elongated ‘Oh! At that 
moment Mr. and Mrs. Boult ap- 
proached ; and as they had arranged 
to leave early on the following 
morning, the youthful pair parted, 
and to the best of our belief they 
never met again. Our friend, like 
Achilles himself, lamented the loss 
of his Briseis by the shore of ‘the 
hoary sea’ for one evening, pro- 
bably with a cigar between his lips ; 
but as he rose in the morning, the 
only remains of his love-fit was a 
slight pain in the stomach from the 
momentum of the boy’s head. 
What is it, we occasionally won- 
der, which gives to some men their 
fascination in the eyes of women ? 
Not long ago we read in the news- 
apers of a dirty, sneaking, ugly- 
ooking Uriah Heap, who had 
married half-a-dozen wives in suc- 
cession, and seemed, give him fair 
play, to have the whole female 
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population at his mercy. The 
Times accounted for his wonder- 
ful power of attraction by the fact 
that he had published himself as a 
member of the aristocracy. This, 
however, is a coarse and unphiloso- 
»hical way of solving the problem. 
here was evidently something 
about the man per se, as in the case 
of Sterne’s mysterious little French- 
man, which took with the ladies. 
It was not a handsome a 
or any graceful accomplishment : 
was it a quiet submission to their 
will—a deferential respect for all 
they said—a willingness to acqui- 
esce in their slightest behests—a 
plying his suit assiduously but 
imperceptibly—an achievement of 
victory like that of the Parthians 
by a seeming retreat? We should 
have wished much to have studied 
that man’s mind and character—to 
have analysed his idiosyncrasy. 
Though but a plumber’s assistant, 
he had a secret which Lord Ches- 
terfield had never discovered. 

In discussing the question of 
marriage we abjure thedry statistics 
of the Registrar-General. It mat- 
ters little to us what is the annual 
number of weddings in our country, 
or at what rate the population is 
increasing. We care not to inquire 
why the Christmas quarter is the 
most abundant in matrimony. We 
have no fondness for such details ; 
it seems like a profanation of the 
sacred rite to reduce marriage to 
decimals. Nay, the Registrar posi- 
tively affirms that the number of 
weddings varies according to the 
cost of the quartern loaf. Alack-a- 
day! can that well got-up youth 
with the demonstrative cravat and 
that aerial sylph in white satin, 
who might be supposed to exist on 
a sublimate of nectar, be influenced 
by anything so low as the price of 
flour? We are beginning to feel a 
thorough disgust for those prying 
fellows who go about collecting 
small facts. We are not believers 
either in Mr. Buckle or in Prince 
Albert’s International Statistical 


Congress. A baby cannot be born 
without some intrusive official 


demanding to know whether it is a 
boy or a girl. If it should ever 
come to pass that we have occasion 
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to tie up the brass knocker in a 
white kid glove, and we should see 
a rascal prowling about with a note- 
book in his hand, we vow solemnly 
that we will make an example of 
him. What business has Parlia- 
ment to order any man to pry into 
the secrets of our family? Has 
not every dissenter throughout our 
land been asking indignantly, 
What right has an inquisitive 
Government official to meddle with 
our religious profession ? A fortiori, 
then, what right has he to meddle 
with your babies? Cannot our 
lady have a boy or a girl as she 
pleases in peace, without being 
pestered by the inquiries of these 
statistic-mongers? We hold that 
such intrusion is an infringement 
on the liberty of the subject. It 
contravenes the theory that every 
Englishman’s house is his castle. 
It is an aggravation of the original 
sentence on woman. 

From the preliminaries of mar- 
riage we proceed to the ceremony 
itself. We know not what is the 
mode of linking a couple together 
in Scotland or in a Registrar’s office ; 
our information is limited to the 
procedure as it is conducted in our 
Church. The ceremony there is 
essentially the same in all cases; 
but what a variety is there in its 
accessories! What a difference is 
there, in the external aspect of the 
affair, between a marriage graced 
by a procession of ten carriages, 
and one between a weather-beaten 
farmer and his bride in a spring 
cart, or that of a hard-handed 
collier with his dingy face and his 
sweetheart in gingham! Then 
what fuss and bustle ensue in the 
vestry! With the farmer or the 
collier matters are arranged easily 
enough ; a rude signature or a 
rough cross completes the registra- 
tion ; but what can you do when 
rou have to bring up half-a-dozen 

ridesmaids and as many bride- 
groom’s men for their autographs ? 
What pretty little, simpering, sen- 
sitive ways are exhibited by the 
dear creatures! What a rustling 
of dresses is there on all sides! 
What efforts to pull off fast-sticking 
gloves! What unlucky spots of 
ink fall upon the white kids! You 
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may understand from all this, that 
there is reason in the apparently 
unreasonable custom of the Rev. 
Mr. Rubric being ‘assisted’ by his 
reverend brother Calendar. Their 
five-pound note apiece is fairly 
earned by their delicate tact in 
conducting the ceremony, and by 
their sentimental speeches at 
breakfast. 

Now out of those very signatures 
a man of philosophical mind will 
derive matter for grave reflection. 
The bride’s hand often trembles 
and her writing is consequently 
shaky. We generally consider this 
as an omen that she will not forget 
the promise of becoming obedience 
which she has just made. Some- 
times the Sond is firm, and the 
writing stiff and steady as an oak. 
Weare here under aslight alarm for 
her future pliancy. Nay, we have 
seen strong-minded ladies who have 
rattled off their names like loco- 
motives, and added a flourish to 
the last letter. Such an one always 
reminds us of Southey’s heroine, 
who brought to church in her 
pocket a bottle of water from the 
power-dispensing well of St. Keyne. 
But of all the instances of audacity 
we ever witnessed, the most sur- 
yassing was one exhibited by a 
hard - headed, impassive - looking 
lawyer : he actually took his office 
pen-knife out of the pocket of his 
white silk waistcoat, and mended 
his pen before signing his name, as 
deliberately as if he had been at 
his own desk, muttering something 
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at the same time about the import- 
ance of a clean signature. Well, 
thought we, you are a cool hand, at 
any rate; we have a strong sus- 

icion that you will be manipulat- 
ing the carotid of your bride with 
that veteran of a penknife before 
your honeymoon is over! And 
yet we have reason to believe that 
this stern lawyer, this devourer of 
widows’ houses, has faithfully ful- 
filled his promise of ‘loving, com- 
forting, and cherishing’ his lady : 
we saw her not long ago, and she 
had six fat children and a double 
chin. 

Various, however, as are the acces- 
sories of the marriage ceremony 
among us, there is the same sub- 
stratum of human nature underly- 
ing the custom whatever it may be. 
When our Princess Royal was ‘led 
to the hymeneal altar,’ she was 
attended by six, or it may be twelve, 
young bridesmaids from the most 
aristocratic families in our land, 
decked out in every ornament that 
money and millinery could provide. 
We pretend not to give an account 
of the ceremony ; for this we refer 
our reader to the Court Journal or 
to Mr. Phillip’s picture. We only 
allude to it as being a type of our 
aristocratic marriages, Now, if we 
go back three thousand years in the 
world’s history, we find similar 
customs. Theocritus, in his 18th 
Idyll, is the Court Journalist, or 
Poet Laureate, who rejoices in sing- 
ing the epithalamium of Helen. 


Twelve Spartan virgins, the Laconian bloom, 
Choired before fair Helen’s bridal room— 

To the same time with cadence true they beat 
The rapid sound of many twinkling feet, 

One measure tript, one song together sung, 
Their hymenean all the palace rung.* 


Take another sample from the 
bottom of the ladder of social life. 
In the Old Church of Manchester, 
now the Cathedral, the marriage 
ceremony is, or was, performed by 
wholesale. Some fifty years ago, 
when the Rev. Joshua Brooks, a 
well-known chaplain of the found- 
ation, had officiated for some thirty 
or forty couples together, two or 
three unfortunate wights would 


come up to him with the grievance, 
‘Please, maester, I’ve gotten the 
wrong wench!’ His reply was 
always reassuring—‘ Well, well, 
lads and lasses, pair as you go out, 
pair as you go out, and reet it 
awhom’ (right it at home). We 
ourselves are acquainted with a 
Minor Canon there who for more 
than a quarter of a century has 
married thousands of couples every 





* Chapman. 
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year. He isa bachelor, and yet he 
stands in loco parentis to as many 
of the human race as were drawn 
up in battle-array on the plains of 
Solferino, If the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s principle be correct, that he 
is the most level man who raises 
up the most subjects, who is so 
loyal as our friend ? Why should 
not our Premier give him some- 
thing good in the way of preferment? 
True, he has not ‘ Honourable and 
Reverend’ before his name. Well, 
never mind, my Lord, give a ple- 
beian a turn now and then ; falsify 
for once that ugly remark of a rude 
fellow about a certain ‘ gigantic 
system of out-door relief” If we 
were the dispenser of ecclesiastical 

une —aies we must not forget 

ohnny Green’s wedding, and his 
drive from Oldham to the Old 
Church at Manchester— 


Neaw, lads, where ar yo beawn so fast; 
Ye happen ha no yerd whot’s past? 
Au gatten wed sin au’r here last, 
Just three week sin come Sunday. 
Au axed th’ owd folk, an aw wur reet, 
So Nan and me agreed tat neet, 
Ot if we could mak both eends meet, 
We'd wed o’ Easter Monday. 


That morn, as prim as pewter quarts, 
Aw th’ wenches coom an browt th’ sweet- 
hearts ; 
Au fund we’r loike to ha three carts, 
*Twur thrunk as Eccles Wakes, mon. 
We donn’d eawr tits 7 ribbons too, 
One red, one green, and tone wur blue, 
So hey! lads, hey! away we flew, 
Loike a race for th’ Ledger stakes, 
mon. 


Reet merrily we drove, full bat, 
An eh! heaw Duke and Dobbin swat; 
Owd Grizzle were so lawm an fat 
Fro soide to soide hoo jow’d ’um: 
Deawn Withy Grove at last we coom, 
An stopt at Seven Stars, by gum, 
An drunk as mich warm ale an rum, 
As’d dreawn o’ th’ folk i? Owdham. 


When th’ shot wur paid an drink wur 
done, 
Up Fennel Street, to th’ church, for fun, 
We done’d like morris-dancers dun, 
To th’ best of aw meh knowledge: 
So th’ job wur done i’ hoave a crack, 
Bote eh ! whot fun to get th’ first smack ! 
So neaw, meh lads, ’fore we gun back, 
Says aw, we'll look at th’ College. 


* * * * 
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Then deawn Lung-Millgate we did steer 
To owd Moike Wilson’s goods-shop there, 
To bey eawr Nan a rockink chear, 

An pots an spoons an ladles: 
Nan bowt a glass for lookink in, 
A tin Dutch oon for cookink in, 
Au bowt a chear for smookink in, 

An Nan ax’d proice o’ th’ cradles. 


Then th’ fiddler struck up th’ honeymoon, 

An off we seet for Owdham soon, 

We made owd Grizzle trot to th’ tune, 
Every yard o’ th’ way, mon. 

At neet oich lad an bonny lass, 

Laws! heaw they done’d and drunk their 

glass ; 

So tiert wur Nan an I, by th’ mass, 

Ot we lay till ten next day, mon.* 


Now tell us, where is the essen- 
tial difference between the wedding 
at Sparta and that from Oldham? 
Was not fair Helen formed of the 
same clay as Nancy Green ? 

There is a Lancashire phrase, 
that ‘ folks wed in haste, and rue at 
leisure.’ That is, however, as the 
case may be. Some ouples con- 
tinue through life to coo like turtle- 
doves in duet; others soon begin 
to cry with Sterne’s starling, ‘We 
can’t get out.’ A newly-married 
pair are like two travellers in an 
unknown country ; fresh views of 
each other’s disposition are opening 
out before them every day, some 
beautiful, some unsightly, and 
mostly unexpected. A breeze oc- 
casionally springs up which may 
either enliven the journey by clear- 
ing the atmosphere, or damp the 
ardour of the excursionists by end- 
ing in a thunder-storm. If the 
couple, however, have ordinary 
judgment, they will so arrange or 
dovetail their fixings and dislikings 
as to jog on together agreeably on 
the whole. The cant of incompati- 
bility of temper is for the most part 
the excuse of knaves or fools. 

The man and the woman who 
employ themselves rationally, and 
never allow silly fancies to arise in 
their minds through the vacuum of 
idleness or the vapours of frivolity, 
may be sure of a tolerably pleasant 
journey together along the highway 
of life. As people marry sometimes 
because they have nothing else to 
do, so for the same reason do they 
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quarrel. Long separations should 
be avoided: your Penelope may 
not go on weaving and unweaving 
her web for ever. It is not our 
business to take upon ourselves 
Mrs, Ellis’s prerogative of lecturing 
married ladies ; but we venture to 
say that, if common sense be exer- 
cised, kindly feeling cherished, ex- 
cuses made for slight faults, and 
intemperance avoided, any pair 
may live amicably together. A 
couple of brutes radically vicious, 
or one such, no Rarey in the shape 
of counsel or experience can break 
into double harness: so let them 
kick themselves loose as soon as 
they please. Mr. Moore, in his Life 
of Lord Byron, tells us that genius 
rarely contains within it the com- 
patibilities necessary for happiness 
in married life. We suspect that the 
incompatibilities are to be found 
in the bad moral disposition which 
is sometimes unhappily associated 
with genius. If we had our way we 
would bring such lofty intellects to 
reflection and common decency by 
a cat-o’-ninetails, And yet their 
biographers must ever be parading 
their abominations in the eyes of 
the world as things to be admired ! 

It is said that a large proportion 
of the cases that come before Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell are from the 
plebeian order,—proving, as Mr. 
Roebuck declares, that ‘ middle- 
class morality is one of the greatest 
of shams.* The term middle-class 
is very vague, and if widely ex- 
tended might include two-thirds of 
a pepe, The Z'imes is some- 
what more definite. ‘ Five-sixths of 
the petitions for a dissolution of 
marriage, it says in a leading ar- 
ticle, ‘are unopposed, not because 
there is any collusion between the 
parties, but because the case is per- 
fectly clear, and no defence is pos- 
sible. The petitioners belong for 
the most part to what may be called 
the lower part of the middle class, 
and the facts generally disclose 
either that a wife has left her hus- 
band and children to live with 
some one else, or to pass her life in 
open profligacy ; or that a husband, 
after beating his wife for a year or 
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two, has abandoned her and lives 
with a mistress either in England 
or the United States.’ It is quite 
true that the Divorce cases are or- 
dinarily of a dull, humdrum, every- 
day character. Cab-drivers, jour- 
neymen carpenters, Cornish miners, 
mechanics, chimney-sweeps, black- 
smiths,—what have they to say in 
the presence of Sir Cresswell? 
‘Story, sir; bless you, we have none 
to tell you,—except perhaps that 
the lady took to drinking and the 
gentleman beat her; the lady ran 
into debt, and the gentleman ad- 
vertised that he would not be an- 
swerable for ‘any debt or debts’ 
contracted by his wife; the lady 
ran away with a neighbouring shoe- 
maker, and the gentleman was left 
alone. Itis only when some couple 
of aristocratic pretensions, some in- 
cipient lord or officer in a crack 
regiment, with his wife, enter the 
court and have money enough to 
pay for their own exposure, that we 
see the romance of self-contracted 
misery and unchecked natural per- 
verseness, 

If we classify the suitors to Sir 
Cresswell by their avocations, we 
think that the military profession 
has supplied the most salient 
instances of matrimonial dissension. 
Is it that in the piping times of 
peace our gallant officers must find 
some outlet for the superabundance 
of their pugnacity? When they 
have no foreign foe to encounter, 
must they perforce take to boxing 
the ears of their wives? On the 
other hand, we doubt very much 
whether any cool-headed, practical 
farmer has ever yet sought for a 
divorce, We have a notion that a 
good husbandman will for the most 
part prove a good husband. He 
1as no enthusiasm in his composi- 
tion ; he takes matters in the world 
as he takes a wife, ‘for better, for 
worse.” We were once in company 
with a Surrogate who was in the 
act of granting a marriage licence 
toafarmer. ‘ What’s the damage?’ 
asked the man. ‘Two pounds,’ said 
our friend. ‘Two pounds!’ ex- 
claimed the agriculturist ; ‘it’s a 
vast sight of money to charge for 
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‘Well’ said the Sur- 
rogate, good-humouredly, ‘if your 
intended wife is not worth forty 
shillings, she’s worth nothing at all.’ 
‘Aye, replied the other, shaking 
his head seriously, ‘you may talk 
in that way; the lass is weel 
enough ; she’s fair and tidy at 
house and dairy work; but this 
wedding, you see, is a hit or a miss 
like—it’s but a bad bargain i’ times.’ 
The truth is, he had not run head- 
long into the engagement ; he had 
counted the cost beforehand. Is it 
not Shakspeare who says, that there 
is no prescience in love? The 
farmer, however, proves to us, that 
the rule is not without an exception. 
He views matrimony in reference 
to his pigs, his cows, and his dairy ; 
he subjugates his conjugal to his 
bovine afiections ; he subordinates 
home stock to farm stock ; he 
regards with more complacency the 
increase in his cattle than the 
increase in his house ; he reverses 
the description of the erring one, 
and loves wisely, not too well. 

We venture not to classify the 
cases of Divorce, according to reli- 
gious denominations, One aver- 
ment, however, we may make—that 
no quaker has yet had to ask the 
aid of Sir Cresswell. Perhaps there 
is nothing wonderful in this : 
quakerism in its inner life is a 
mystery. Who ever saw a quaker 
marriage? Who ever saw a quaker- 
ess prospective of motherhood ? 
Who ever saw a quaker baby? 
Who ever saw a quaker schoolboy 
spinning his top? Are quakers 
full grown to begin with? What 
a thumping fellow John Bright 
would be, to spring forth like 
Minerva fully armed from the brain 
of Jove! By the way, we heard an 
anecdote lately which would lead 
us to suppose that John, like Topsy 
has at any rate ‘ growed.’ He Tas 
the foundation of his great oratori- 
cal powers by haranguing as a youth 
in favour of teetotalism, One day, 
he and an elder brother, who took 
his beer, came to some rough wrest- 
ling encounter, when the embryo 
statesman was coming off second 
best. At that time the father, old 
Jacob, came up, and addressed the 
future Goliath of radicalism as fol- 
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lows—‘ Thou may talk, John, about 
thy water-drinking as long as thou 
likes; but take my word for it, lad, 
ale will always prove stronger than 
water, I warrant thee.’ 

Well, did you ever? As we are 
a mortal man that lives by bread, 
we have turned over our last leaf ! 
After writing thus far currente 
calamo, we have reached the end of 
the tether imposed on us by the 
autocrat who presides over Fraser’s 
Magazine, d yet we have 
scarcely crossed the threshold of 
our subject. We purposed to treat 
it subjectively, objectively, zsthe- 
tically, analytically, synthetically, 
ethnologically, and in several philo- 
sophical modes besides ; we in- 
tended to turn it upside down and 
inside out, to examine it in every 
nook and crevice. Are we to retire 
from this extensive field of investi- 
gation when we are only on its 
borders? Are the ladies of England, 
married and unmarried, to be 
deprived of the moral lessons that 
would be involved in our disquisi- 
tion? Perish the idea! We have 
resolved at once what we will do. 
We will write a Treatise on this 
interesting topic, and this Article 
shall form our introductory chapter 
—an octavo volume of 500 pages, 
commencing with a steel engraving 
of the author, embellished by nu- 
merous well-executed illustrations, 
and dedicated to the women of 
England, wives and mothers, and 
those who intend to be. Do not 
be offended, Mr. Editor, if this 
seems to be a gentle puff of the 
opus magnum that is to be. What 
is to be done in these bustling 
times without puffing? Every one, 
from the dealer in second-hand 
clothes to the millionaire merchant 
of our city, deals directly or indirect- 
lyin puffing. Every medical prac- 
titioner, from the vendor of Parr’s 
Life Pills to the Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, studies 
the art of puffing. Platform spout- 
ers, members of Parliament, free- 
traders, protectionists, teetotalers, 
political reformers, popular preach- 
ers !—ah! how assiduously do ye 
puff your pet scheme, and how often 
are ye puffed in return, till verily 
ye become like inflated bladders 
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and well-filled wind-bags! Shop- 
keepers puff their wares, railway 
directors their lines, artists their 
pictures, landlords their hotels, 
mothers their marriageable daugh- 
ters, and if we are to believe 8.G.O., 
even secretaries can puff the 
religious societies with which they 
are connected. Great Britain seems 
to have become one vast, ventose 
Puffin Island. Then, O ye pub- 
lishers and authors, are ye not 
es in this delicate art, and 
believers, as Mr. Biglow says, ‘in 
humbug generally?’ Moreover, the 
system is creeping over our perio- 
dical literature. Listen to the 
Magazine Article puff—‘ We have 
good reason for saying that the 
treatise on the manufacture of 
mouse -traps in the ‘“ Monthly 
Luminary” which has excited so 
much sensation, is from the pen of 
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the celebrated literary character 
Mr. So-and-so!’ Bless Mr. So-and-so 
and his mouse-traps! May his 
shadow never grow oe ! He richly 
deserves the puff and the proprie- 
tor’s cheque. May it be paid as 
punctually as if it were for an 
Article in Fraser ! Derogatory all 
this, do you say, to the character 
of our learned age? Nonsense—it 
is in the spirit of the times; it is 
necessary to our literary existence 
as is the air we breathe to our 
physical being. You will not, 
therefore, we are assured, Mr. 
Editor, strike out this puff prelimi- 
nary—this gentle zephyr—which 
will enable our trim vessel, when it 
is launched, to catch the auram 
popularem with its omy swelling 
sails, and will waft it like a thing 
of life over the broad, smiling sea 
of profit and applause. 
R. L, 


SECOND PAPER. 


‘7 E moi est odieux,’ says Blaise 
Pascal, one of the greatest men 
of one of the greatest ages of lite- 
rary France. Yet if one is to nar- 
rate what one has seen, what one 
remembers, what one loves to 
dwell upon, it is difficult to avoid 
the use of the personal pronouns, 
I, or ‘self, as Byron says, ‘is a 
subject on which all men can be 
eloquent, though few agreeable.’ 
Nevertheless, the Confessions of 
Rousseau, the Memoirs of De Retz, 
of Guy Joli, of Madame Roland, of 
Madame de Staal (Mademoiselle 
Delauny), and of Madame de Staél 
(Mademoiselle Necker), are agree- 
able reading, though the ‘je’ and 
the ‘ moi’ appear dozens of times in 
every chapter. Feeling, however 
how different are souvenirs an 
remembrances, and ‘trivial fond 
records, from memoirs, I mean to 
obtrude self as little as possible on 
the reader, and to narrate what is 
remembered of the past with as 
little of egotism as possible. 
I have said in a former paper 


that there is a great difference be- 
tween the Dieppe of 1827, and the 
Dieppe of 1860, and that is un- 
doubtedly true. It is not that the 
town is very much altered or im- 
proved, that the population has 
very much increased, that the 
baths are more celebrated or more 
frequented than they were three- 
and-thirty years ago. No: the 
town is little altered, the popula- 
tion has but slightly increased, and 
the baths are just as they were 
when built by Monsieur le Capi- 
taine, now, if he be still alive, le 
Colonel Valabréque, the husband 
of the famous Catalini. But the 
class of people, whether French or 
English, frequenting Dieppe, is 
altogether changed within the last 


‘three or four decades. Fully eight- 


and-thirty years ago—if not more 
—the Duchess de Berry patronized 
Dieppe, for two reasons—first, be- 
cause it was the nearest watering- 
place to her Chateau of Rosny 
(formerly the property of the great 
Sully), near Mantes ; and secondly, 
QQ2 
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because the Chateau d'’Arqués, 
almost within view of Dieppe, was 
a favourite séjour of Henry IV. 
After the assassination of the 
Dukede Berry, in 1820, the Duchess 
who was then in her twenty-secon 

year, and who possessed all the 
mobile gaiety and restlessness of 
a southern Italian nature, was only 
too happy to escape from the 
Pavillon Marsan, or the Court of the 
Tuileries. Louis XVIII. being a 
widower, had no queen to do the 
honours of his court. Though 
somewhat sensual and cynical, he 
was not a gay monarch, and the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, while pos- 
sessing some admirabletraits of cha- 
racter, was not a personage likely 
to please or humour a young, lively 
Neapolitan woman, ardent, expan- 
sive, and highly impressionable. 
In the early summer, then, Ma- 
dame de Berry used to set out for 
Rosny, with a chosen suite, and so 
soon as sea bathing commenced, 
her Royal Highness journeyed to 
Dieppe, where for a series of 
years she rendered herself highly 
and indeed deservedly popular. 
Though the features of the Duchess 
were not regular even in her 
youthful days, now long ago 
passed, and there was a clignotte- 
ment of the eyes which at first 
sight was disagreeable, yet her 
gaiety, her unaffectedness, her 
genuine good-nature and good- 
humour, occasionally too boiste- 
rous, however, to be quite dignified, 
made her hosts of friends among a 
volatile people for whom the 
austerer virtues of the Duchess 
d’Angouléme had no charms what- 
ever. Madame de Berry, like her 
late husband, loved and patronized 
the arts and artists; delighted in 
concerts, balls, theatres, and music; 
expended vast sums in horses, pic- 
tures, trinkets, bijouterie, equipages, 
dress, and a recherché toilette, 
and had always a royal yacht at 
her command. She entered Dieppe 
with a large suite of equerries and 
dames d’atour, parading the fine 
carriage horses, those stately and 
superb greys of the late Duke of 
York of expensive memory, which 
had been purchased for the use of 
her Royal Highness at the death of 
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that Prince in the spring of 1827. 
The expenditure of the Duchess de 
Berry was large and liberal. She 
had frequent receptions—gave din- 
ners, dances, and balls—formed 
pic-nic, yachting, and excursion 
parties, and did all that was pos- 
sible to promote the pleasures of 
her friends, and the prosperity of 
her favourite watering-place. Her 
suite received their instructions to 
demean themselves in the most 
pleasing and popular fashion. They 
were enjoined to dress, dance, and 
dispense their deniers like grandes 
dames and grandes seigneurs, tak- 
ing no thought whatever of the 
morrow. They were commanded 
to be gracious and good-humoured 
to all, flirting, flattering, and phi- 
landering with young, old, and 
middle-aged of both sexes. The 
Rosambos, the de Béthisys, the 
Gontaut Birons, the de Bouillés, 
the de Hauteforts, de Laurestons, 
de Meffrays, and ever so many 
others — namely, the cream of 
counts and countesses who suc- 
ceeded each other in quick succes- 
sion—liked the advice given them 
by their gay and gracious mistress 
far too well not to follow it. Vogue 
la galtre, was the motto of all. 
The young aides-de-camp and 
officers of the household of Ma- 
dame de Berry, were gaits comme 
des pingons, and willingly followed 
suit to a Duchess so thoroughly 
fast, so perfectly debonnair and 
drollish. Even M. de Mesnard, 
the father of Madame la Comtesse 
de Rosambo, a tall, stately, solemn 
old man, with a glacial air of dig- 
nity in Paris, caught the con- 
tagion and gaillardise of Dieppe, 
and, once arrived within its pre- 
cincts, 
Il n‘a fait que gaudir et rire, 
Sans souci des mal disans. 


Poor old M.de Mesnard! Years 
and years after this he clung to 
Madame de Berry with desperate 
fidelity, and when more than sixty- 
three years of age, accompanied 
her, on the 28th April, 1832, in her 
disembarkation, or rather descent, 
upon Louis Philippe’s France, near 
Soci. For seven months the 
old gentleman wandered with his 
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too adventurous mistress through 
Brittany and La Vendée, and was 
at length captured with the veri- 
table Duchess herself, through the 
treachery of a Papal-protected con- 
verted Jew, one Deutz, hid behind 
a stove in the house of Mademoi- 
selle Du QGuigni, at Nantes, in 
November, 1832. Behind this 
stove the party had been concealed 
for sixteen hours, and it was not 
till the old Count’s skirts began to 
burn hotly, and his hands were 
scorched (fora fire had been lighted 
in the stove, producing a fainting 
fit), that the brave and long-endur- 
ing Duchess de Berry surrendered 
to her pursuers, 

To return, however, to Dieppe. 
a the Duchess’s sojourn there 
was always a crack regiment of 
cavalry and of infantry quartered 
in the town, whose officers greatly 
contributed to render the society 
agreeable. In the forenoon, when 
the Duchess bathed, the band 
played at the Etablissement des 
Bains, and a long cortége of her 
suite, partisans and admirers, pro- 
onal down to the plage or beach, 
where the bathing-machines were 
in waiting. There half a dozen 
stalwart men of hirsute mien, 
brawny and _ thick - whiskered, 
dressed in a blue bathing uniform, 
awaited her Royal Highness; and 
when she was also enveloped in 
her blue bathing-gown, carried her 
out in their locked arms to a spot 
in which there was some five feet 
water. On their crossed hands and 
arms the royal lady floated, rolled, 
and dived, alternately disporting 
herself like another Aigle. Any- 
thing like the wild, airy, gaillarde 
gaiety of this Princess 1 never wit- 
nessed, She frolicsomely danced, 
gambolled, and jumped in the 
water, shouting, gesticulating, and 
waving her hands to those of her 
suite whom she wished to join her, 
Occasionally one or two of them 
would be carried in at the Duchess’s 
request, or rather imperiously 
playful command ; and then her 
delight was to splash her suite as 
heavily and quickly as might be 
with the briny and foamy spray. 
This scene lasted generally a full 
half hour, to the great amusement 
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of the well-dressed fashionable 
crowds on the beach from all parts 
of France and England. When the 
Duchess had been about twenty 
minutes immersed, one of the 
baigneurs received a small tray 
from her Royal Highness’s maitre 
@Vhétel. On this was placed a silver 
basin containing a bouillon of ver- 
micelli, prepared by the Duchess’s 
chef de cuisine. The bouillon was 
followed by a glass of dry old 
Madeira, and then her Royal High- 
ness retired to her baignoir, laugh- 
ing and chatting in loud and 
inharmonious voice, like the 
generality of Neapolitan women. 
Sometimes a Russian Princess, and 
a Livonian lady, her friend, with 
both of whom I was acquainted, 
used to bathe not far from the 
Duchess. Both were admirable 
swimmers, graceful floaters, and 
expert divers. Their motions 
sometimes excited the timorous 
fears of the capitaine du port, whose 
maritime police de surété were uni- 
formly alert. Not so the Duchess. 
She, venturesome soul, had no 
fears for the Russian ladies, and 
enjoyed their maritime gambades 
with infinite zest. 

The bathing place of the male 
sex was not very far distant from 
that of the ladies. Most of the 
natives and visitors (unlike the 
Ramsgate, Margate, and Brighton 
bathers) kept at a respectful dis- 
tance. There was, however, among 
the strange visitors a huge and 
hideous Irishman, of _ stalwart 
shoulders and frame, and stupen- 
dous peasant legs, who came from 
an Irish northern county. This 
ogre in human shape, with a face 
deeply pitted with the small-pox, 
would perforce encroach beyond 
the proper and _ well - defined 
limits. 

In vain the old garde céte used 
to cry out from his boat, almost in 
the words of Dante, but in excellent 
French, to this unruly stranger— 


—— Per altre vie, per altri porte. 
Verrai a piaggia, non qui per passare. 


‘Monsieur!’ he roared out again 
and again, ‘on ne passe pas par-la 
—c'est le coté des dames, et surtout 
de Madame Son Altesse Royale,’ 
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But the vulgar Irish intruder, Mr. 
O’Brady, understood not a word of 
French, and would persist in main- 
taining, in his own eon. ‘that the 
say (sea) was free and open and asy 
to all the world to swim in, up and 
down, at right and at left, whatever 
any bading-man might say to the 
contrary.’ Though the French poli- 
tically have always maintained the 
doctrine of the mare lberum of 
Grotius in opposition to the mare 
clausum of Selden, yet as a matter 
of police such doctrines find no 
acceptance in Gaul, and Mr. 
O’Brady, persisting in his deter- 
mination ‘to have a free say to 
spake and to swim in, was taken 
at once into custody. His misdeed 
being explained to him by an in- 
terpreter, the brawny savage was 
released on faithfully promising 
not to offend again in pari materia. 
The matter was mentioned to the 
Duchess in the afternoon of the day 
by the sous-prefet ofthe town,where- 
upon her Royal Highness wittily 
remarked, ‘ Ménagez un peu, M. le 
Sous-Prefet, cet Irlandais, car Acoup 
sur il se mettroit dans l’eau jusqu’au 
cou pour servir ses amis.’ 

There was at Dieppe at this time 
an English chapel, at which a very 
worthy old man, an alumnus, I 
think, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
officiated. The burly old fellow 
was a trebly-dyed Tory of the Eldon 
and Perceval school, and had been 
for many years a chaplain in our 
Royal Navy. His sermons were 
among the most curious compo- 
sitions ever listened to. In early 
life probably it had been his fate 
to preach in small towns where 
a great deal of roguery prevailed 
among the tradespeople. His 
audience at Dieppe was, however, 
of a very different class. It was 
composed of some fifty or sixty 
persons, five-sixths of whom were 
of the higher or best kind of the 
middle class, Yet Sunday after 
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Sunday the worthy re dis- 
coursed against forestalling and 
regrating, against selling dear and 
bad provisions, and against giving 
false weights and measures, and all 
the nasty huxtering adulterations 
of the small shoppery. Now 
and again he sheanioned against 
drunkenness, backhiting, false 
swearing, profane oaths, and gam- 
bling ; ‘but on the Sunday after 
Mr. O’Brady’s escapade it was his 
cue to deliver a discourse on the 
necessity of conforming to the 
customs, laws, and regulations of 
the community in which we might 
be placed; above all, he said, 
observe decency and modesty in 
public places of resort, for ‘want 
of decency is want of sense,” I 
mightily wished that Mr. O’Brady 
had been present at that discourse. 
He was not there present in the 
flesh, however, but attending the 
ministrations of Father O’Langan 
or Langan, calling himself the 
Abbé Langan, as I afterwards 
heard. This Hibernian priest, whose 
faith O’Brady professed, was head 
of a seminary or school on the 
Quai Henri Quatre, where Irish 
and French youths were taught, 
and where Irish travellers of the 
calibre of O’Brady could hear mass 
on Sundays and holydays. I sub- 
sequently learned that the English 
chaplain had a daughter married 
to an officer in the service of 
Madame la Duchesse de Berry, and 
it was probably to the annoyance 
which was caused to her Royal 
Highness and her suite by Mr. 
O’Brady’s breaking the sea bounds 
established by the police, and of 
which the chaplain had heard from 
his son-in-law, that we owed the 
concionatory caution of the preacher 
to observe decency and modesty in 
public places. Chaplain and son- 
in-law, priest and Milesian swim- 
mer for a ‘free say, are doubtless 
now all gone. 


On n’a point pour la mort de dispense de Rome ; 
Sans leur dire gare, elle abat les humains, 
Et contr’eux, de tout temps, a de mauvais dessins. 


Gone, too, to my own certain 
knowledge, is that charming, beau- 
tiful, and agreeable woman near 
whom I sat that very Sunday in 





church when O’Brady’s doings were 
denounced, and over whose lips a 


shght smile passed as the preacher 
referred to the Hibernian culprit 
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sans calegons, of the previous Friday, 
Lady Hardy was at that time in 
the full flower of beauty, and 
subsequently, on the death of Sir 
Thomas, Nelson’s glorious flag- 
captain, became the wife of one of 
Canning’s oldest friends and school- 
fellows, Charles Rose Ellis, Lord 
Seaford, who was then, with his 
friend, Lord Grenville, mourning 
their common, as well as England’s 
loss, at Dieppe. 

A regular visitor at Dieppe in 
those days was also Martin Hawke. 
He almost always drove a four-in- 
hand drag. There was also another 
four-in-hander of great repute in 
horse-flesh who used to come there, 
named Willan, the son of a great 
coach ‘proprietor, and who, I have 
heard, was called to the bar, and 
rode one Oxford circuit, when he 
cut the profession for the turf. 
Whenever Hawke or Willan came 
to church, there was sure to be 
some allusion from the chaplain to 
horse-racing or cock-fighting. I once 
heard his reverence allude, and well, 
to the duty and necessity of fighting 
for one’s country, stating that he 
had done his duty himself in that 


particular, and also referring un- 
mistakeably, though not by name, 


to the victory of Belleisle. This 
might have been a salve to the 
bruised dignity of Martin Hawke, 
with whom he was intimate, for 
the allusion to horse-racing on the 
previous Sunday. 

After her bath, the Duchess de 
Berry used to drive to the Chateau 
d’Arqués or to some of the pretty 
environs of Dieppe. Occasionally 
she rode to the Pres Salés, where 
the sheep, so much in request in 
the Paris markets,were then, asnow, 
depastured. Sometimes H.R.H. 
visited the Pollet, where the fisher- 
men, fisherwomen, and net-makers 
reside, The Pollet then contained 
full a third of the population of 
Dieppe, and the inhabitants only 
intermarried with people living in 
that particular quarter, The 
Duchess de Berry was charmed with 
a race who somewhat resembled in 
costume the fishermen of Naples, 
for the Polletais wear neither shoes 
nor stockings, but serge or flannel 
drawers or petticoats, with a red 
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or blue woollen cap. Sometimes 
thislively lady would pay a visit 
to the workers in ivory in the 
Grande Rue ; and if the sky were 
fair would take a sail in her yacht. 
On these occasions she insisted 
on the ladies of her suite accom- 
panying her, and greatly enjoyed 

erself if they suffered from sea- 
sickness, 

As the Duchess was the mother 
of the heir-presumptive to the 
throne of France, all classes 
thronged to meet her at Dieppe. 
There were there statesmen, politi- 
cians, generals, financiers, bankers, 
capitalists, and manufacturers from 
Paris, Havre, Lyons, Rouen, 
Elbceuf, &c., with a fine sprinkling 
of British rank and fashion. I have 
seen at Dieppe during two or three 
sojourns of her Royal Highness, 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Mont- 
morency, Hyde de Neuville, the 
Dukes de Riviére and Damas, Gene- 
rals de Bourmont and Marmont 
(Duke of Ragusa), the Duke d’Escars, 
M. de Laferronays, the Count Juste 
de Noailles, the Duke de Maillé, M. 
Ravez, and M. de Kergorlay. Ihave 
also seen at Dieppe during the so- 
journ of the Duchess, Rothschild, the 
Paris banker, and his wife, and 
Bonfils, another Israelite, and his 
wife, who all came to pay their court 
to her Royal Highness. 'The Duchess 
invited the Israelites to take a 
couple of hours’ cruise with her in 
the royal yacht, and seemed to enjoy 
their sufferings, or, as is said in 
blue-jacket phrase, ‘comme _ ils 
jettaient du cceur sur carreau,—in 
a word, how they cast up their 
accounts without the aid either of 
algebra or arithmetic. The favou- 
rites of the Duchess among all this 
crowd were the army, the country 
gentry of the neighbourhood, and 
the farmers and honest peasantry, 
who loved to cast a glance at the 
mother, as all supposed (how little 
we can divine what is to come) of 
their future king. The army loved 
the Duchess for her gaiety, good- 
nature, and frankness; and all 
classes because she had shown from 
the day of her husband’s untimely 
murder, the greatest kindness to 
two daughters of the Duke de 
Berry, whose mother he had se- 










































































cretly married in England in 1812 
or 1813—a union which Louis 
XVIIL. refused, for State reasons, 
to acknowledge. To these daugh- 
ters the Duchess behaved as a 
mother and a friend, marrymg one 
of them to the Marquis de 
Charette, and the other to the 
Prince of Faucigny. Worthy ac- 
tions and deeds of this kind tell 
their own tale, and among no people 
are they more appreciated than by 
the light, inconstant, and volatile 
French. It is also well known that 
the Duchess de Berry always inte- 
rested herself in the fortunes of 
Virginie Letellier, a danseuse de 
Yopéra, with whom her husband 
the Duke had intimate relations. 
This will appear odd to some people 
in England, but these traits of, at 
all events, a generous and unselfish 
nature, created many partisans and 
friends for the Duchess throughout 
France. When it was stated in the 
Opposition papers—as it constantly 
was—that her Royal Highness al- 
ways opposed herself to the bigoted 
and reactionary views of the Dau- 
hin and Duchess d’Angouléme, 
1er popularity became much 
greater. Even in the reign of Louis 
XVIIL, the whole corps dramatique 
of France made common cause with 
a lady who, despite the parti prétre, 
openly and avowedly patronized 
the drama. It was owing to the 
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efforts of the Duchess de Berry that 
the destruction of the Gymnase 
Dramatique, meditated by the 
Jesuits, did not take place. Out of 
gratitude to her Royal Highness, 
the theatre was from 1824 called 
the Théatre de Madame. 

It is now some three or four 
years since I last visited Dieppe, 
and although it has always been 
considered a place open to the in- 
fluence of any existing government, 
yet I was pleased to find there 
many within its walls, and more 
especially among the fishermen and 
poissardes, who even under the 
present régime speak of the Duchess 
de Berry with affectionate regard. 
Among the Municipal Council it 
was otherwise. Some of these men 
owe all they possess to the elder 
Bourbons; the fathers of others 
among them have received favour 
after favour from the Duchess de 
Berry ; yet this did not prevent the 
Council in a body from offering the 
Hotel de Ville as a royal residence 
to Napoleon IIT. in 1853, ‘ en toute 
et perpetuelle propriété.’ The gift 
was refused bythe present Emperor, 
on the ground that the means af- 
forded by the Civil List did not 
allow him to maintain another 
Imperial residence. The conduct 
of this Municipal Council reminds 
one of the words in the second act 
of Don Garcie :— 


Et quand, charmante Elise, a-t-on vu, s'il vous plait, 
Qu’on cherche auprés des grands que son propre intérét? 
Qu’un parfait Courtisan veuille charger leur suite, 

D’un censeur des défauts qu’on trouve en leur conduite ; 
Et s‘aille inquiéter si son discours leur nuit, 

Pourvu que sa fortune en tire quelque fruit ? 

Tout ce qu’on fait ne va qu’d se mettre en leur grace, 
Par la plus courte voie on-y-cherche une place. 


The conduct of the municipal 
council of Dieppe ‘pales its inef- 
fectual fire’ before the burning, 
the white-heat servility of munici- 
= councils in the South of France. 

funicipal councillors and mayors 
offered, during the Imperial jour- 
ney of August and September, pub- 
lic buildings and lands of which 
they have only a temporary and 
transient usufruct, to Napoleon 
Ill. ; and one functionary car- 
ried _servility and _ idolatrous 
man-worship so far as even deli- 
cately to insinuate that the Emperor 





of the French could dispense sun- 
shine, vouchsafe a genial and balmy 
air, and give to his country the 
blessing of a too long-delayed sum- 
mer. But the adulation of these 
shameful and sordid sycophants has 
been outdone by the Billaults, the 
Baroches, the De Mornays, and 
Fialin Persignys. If Frenchmen 
of the present day read history— 
which they do not—they would 
learn that the First Napoleon 
was as sycophantically adulated 
in his progress by public func- 
tionaries, some of whom after- 
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wards denounced him as an auda- 
cious disturber, as a public pest 
and scourge, as one who had 
wasted the blood and bone of 
France, and destroyed her prospe- 
rity, municipal privileges, and liber- 
ties, and who ought to be deposed 
in the general interests of France 
and of Europe. 

The great hotels at Dieppe five 
and three-and-thirty years ago were 
Taylor’s under the Piazza, and 
Madame de la Rue’s in the Grande 
Rue. Madame de la Rue was a 
civil and obliging woman, and her 
house was chiefly frequented by 
French. You dined well at the 
table-d’héte for three francs ten 
cents. At Taylor's the company was 
more English than French. Between 
thirty and forty sat down daily, 
among whom were some of high 
rank, The military and naval 
officers generally dined at Gossel’s 
on the Quay, a smaller and cheaper 
table-d’héte. A good deal of fine 
fish was sent in those days en poste 
from Dieppe to Paris. The beach 


and esplanade used to be strewed 
with fine whiting, soles, mackerel, 
turbot, and John Dory. Nothing 


could be conceived filthier than the 
esplanade, where the troops exer- 
cised. It was a little improved 
when I was last at Dieppe, but still 
very filthy. I have visited the 
filthiest towns in Europeand Africa, 
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and have never seen anything in 
any part of the world nastier than 
this esplanade. 

The Duke and Duchess d’Angou- 
léme mixed little in society at this 
period. The Duke was not popular. 
His bearing was neither soldierly 
nor gentlemanly, and his manners 
even with Royalists quand méme 
were brusque and repulsive. The 
Duke de Berry, his brother, was in 
his life-time brusque too, but there 
was an air of frankness and bonho- 
mie about him which the surviving 
son of Charles X. wanted. In fact, 
Monseigneur was morose, sullen, 
and taciturn, what the French call 
‘un bourru fieffé.’ He was also said 
to be ‘un homme qui hait lesfemmes’ 
—no recommendation to the French 
nation or army. One of the Mi 
nisters, and a personal favourite 
and friend of the King his father, 
used to say, ‘ Je voudrais bien que 
Monseigneur le Dauphin portat de 
belles chaines, car comme dit 
Moliére, “ il est beau qu'une femme 
soit insensible et conserve son coeur 
exempt des flammes de l'amour ; 
mais ce qui est vertu en elle, devient 
un crime dans un homme.”’ The 
Duchess d’Angouléme was ‘ austere 
et d'un esprit acariatre,’ but she 
had a pre-eminent love for the tittle- 
tattle and scandal of Paris, and, 
like all the médisans, it might be 
said of her— 


Ils ne manquent jamais de saisir promptement 
L’apparente lueur du moindre attachement, 

D’en semer la nouvelle avec beaucoup de joie, 

Et d’y donner le tour qu’ils veulent qu’on y croie. 


The summer of 1825 I spent, in 
returning from Spain, in the Py- 
renees ; a portion of the summer 
of 1826 in Normandy and Brit- 
tany ; in the summers of 1828 and 
1829, coming from other lands, I 
was in the Alps; and in 1830, re- 
turning from the north of Europe, 
was in the neighbourhood of the 
Vosges, the Meuse, and the Moselle. 
But of Tarbes, Bareges, and Bag- 
néres de Bigorre, of Cauteretz and 
Biarritz, of Caen, Courseule and 
Morlaix, of Metz and Verdun, I 
must speak on some other occa- 
sion. 

_ When I first visited France, and, 
indeed, till the death of Louis 


XVIII., in 1824, a great number 
of British officers, from the rank 
of general to captain, temporarily 
sojourned or were domiciliated 
in the country. Several of these 
were settled at Blois, Orleans, and 
Tours; others of them resided 
further south and west, at Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Auche, Nantes, 
and Rennes; while others, again, 
remained in the capital or were 
settled at Caen, Boulogne, Rouen, 
or Havre. Some of these gentle- 
men were Frenchmen who had 
entered our service, such as Count 
and Viscount Walsh de Serrant, 
Count O'Mahony, Count Sutton of 
Clonard, Count Pierre Meuron, 
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Count de Noé, the Dukes of 
Guiche and D’Escars, the Count de 
Montalembert (father of the pre- 
sent Count), who had been assis- 
tant quartermaster-general in our 
army, and Colonels de Wateville, 
Chabot, De Jonquiéres, and many 
others whom it is unnecessary to 
mention here. These gentlemen 
were looked on with a peculiarly 
evil eye by officers who had fought 
under Napoleon. A number of 
officers of British birth and origin 
were also to be seen at this time in 
Paris, such as Lord Aylmer, Sir R. 
Wilson, Sir Rufane Donkin, Sir 
George Cockburne of Shanganagh, 
Sir Arthur Brooke, Sir Philip Roche, 
Sir John Elley, Colonels O'Malley, 
O'Neil, &c. ‘he person of Sir 
John Elley was remarkable, and he 
generally wore his Waterloo medal. 
Frequently it was his wont to 
breakfast at the Café Foy, in the 
Palais Royal, antecedently, then, 
and for many years afterwards, 
the best coffee-house in Paris. One 
morning, entering as usual, Sir 
John sat down to his matutinal 
meal, At a neighbouring table was 
a vieille moustache, who intently 
fixed his eye on the medal. After 
a moment, addressing Sir John, he 
exclaimed :—‘ La medaille que vous 
portez, Monsieur, ressemble, il me 
semble, 4 une piéce de cing francs.’ 
The old General, whose knowledge 
of French was very far from per- 
fect, replied with infinite sang froid, 
*Cela peut bien étre, mon ami, 
cépendant cette piece de cing francs 
vous a couté a coup sur un Napo- 
léon” I should have considered 
the story invented had I not heard 
it from the lips of the General 
himself, in a society in which 
more than one Frenchman was 
present. The elegance, facility, 
and propriety with which Sir John 
Elley spoke his own language were 
very remarkable. It was said that 
he was once left in a fort with 
only one book, and that book a 
Todd's Johnson, which he read and 
re-read over and over again. This 
I believe to be apocryphal. He 
was wholly a self-educated man, 
who had risen by his own merit 
from the very humblest station. 
When member for Windsor, in 
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1836, he one evening crossed the 
floor of the House of Commons, 
and sat himself down by the late 
Mr. Serjeant Wilde, then M.P. for 
Newark. ‘That was a tough cause 
of ejectment you had to fight to- 
day, Mr. Serjeant, said the old 
officer, ‘about the house and pre- 
mises in Laurence Pountney-place 
or lane.’ ‘ Indeed it was,’ quoth the 
lawyer. ‘Such a witness was quite 
right in his statement,’ rejoimed 
the General. ‘How is it, Sir John,’ 
said Serjeant Wilde, ‘that you ap- 
pear to know so much about the 
locus in quo? ‘Well, then,’ said 
the other, ‘I was a wine porter in 
that house and cellars when a 
youth of eighteen, some forty odd 
years ago.’ 

During the reign of Louis 
XVIII. several duels took place 
between British and French officers, 
having their origin in tart or boast- 
ful remarks made about Toulouse 
and Waterloo. I have said that 
the Frenchmen who served in our 
ranks were unpopular with their 
own countrymen, but not more so 
than were the Irishmen who served 
in the French ranks. Most of 
these were Irish Roman Catholics, 
such as Jennings (calling himself 
Baron of Kilmaine), Harty Shee, 
Dalton Lynch, O’Keefe, O'Byrne, 
Lawless Elliot, Hervey Morres 
(calling himself de Montmorency). 
Several of them were, however, 
Protestants, as Arthur O’Con- 
nor, Corbett, and Blackwell. Cor- 
bett I knew well from 1823 or 
1824 to 1831. He was a man of 
ability and information, speaking 
several languages, who had been 
educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
where, when an undergraduate, he 
became afliliated with the United 
Irishmen. He escaped from prison 
with Blackwell and Hervey Morres, 
entered the French service, in 
which he rose to the rank of Gene- 
ral, and, while yet a young man, 
was Adjutant-General, and Chief of 
the Staif to the 6th Corps d’ Armée. 
When I first knew Corbett, he was 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Maison, 
and accompanied that officer to the 
Morea, He obtained permission 
to visit this and his native country 
on the accession of her Majesty in 
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1837, and was, if I mistake not, 
resented to the Queen by the 
ne Ambassador at our Court. 

I was not in Paris, though 
sojourning in France, at the period 
of the death of Louis XVIIL, on 
the 16th September, 1824, but ar- 
rived there a few days afterwards. 
The last words he addressed to his 
brother and successor were re- 
markable. ‘I have tacked,’ said 
he, ‘between parties, like Henry 
IV., and have died in my bed. Act 
as I have done, said he, mon 
frére, and your reign will end 
in peace.’ It was, indeed, a great 
triumph of the old King to sit for 
ten years on an uneasy throne, in 
one of the most difficult periods of 
French history. He had to control 
and manage the Bonapartists—to 
control and manage the ultra- 
royalists—to control and manage 
the Parti Prétre and the Jesuits, 
both supported by his brother, the 
Dauphin and the Dauphiness, and 
he succeeded in accomplishing 
these objects by a calm, moderate, 
and passionless course, and by 
suiting himself to the temper of 
the times. He was a man of intel- 
lect, observation, tact, and sound 
judgment, and not wedded to his 
own views. Though himself aman 
of learning, cultivated intellect and 
travel, and better acquainted with 
the courts and cabinets of Europe 
than any man of his time, he never- 
theless recognised and deferred to 
the superior sagacity and mascu- 
line sense of De Villele. He was 
generally superior to those with 
whom he conversed, and was rarely 
even exhausted by special men 
when treating their own favourite 
subjects. He was humane and 
benevolent in disposition, as well 
as moderate and wise in speech 
and in acts. 

Eleven days after the death of 
Louis XVIII., Charles X. made his 
entry into Paris. I can state from 
my own observation that he was 
well received. The personal de- 
meanour and appearance of the 
monarch were eminently in his 
favour. His air was courtly; his 
bearing that of a high-bred gentle- 
man. The first measure of the 


Monarch was to abolish the cen- 
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sorship. The press received this 
act gratefully. Before the month 
of October it was, however, ob- 
served that the hierarchy and 
priesthood obtruded themselves 
into every public demonstration. 
The Archbishop of Paris, on the 
day of the King’s entry, had ad- 
dressed to him a maladroit speech; 
and the Tuileries were constantly 
beset by Cardinals Latil, Lafare,and 
Clermont; Tonnere, Lambruschini, 
the Pope’s legate, and Monseigneur 
de Quelen, the Archbishop of Paris, 
aman of piety, but narrowminded 
and bigoted. Charles X. openly 
disavowed being governed by this 
camarilla, but there is little doubt 
that he was unconsciously subject 
to their influence. The lay special 
favourites of the Monarch were all 
ultra-Royalists, such as the Duke 
Riviere and M. de Polignac; and 
M. Vitrolles, too, exercised a hidden 
and dangerous influence. Jesuit 
colleges now rose up in every de- 
partment ; and Montrouge, the 
most celebrated seminary of the 
confraternity, was the resort of the 
most distinguished courtiers. Men 
were at this time appointed to 
offices of trust and emolument 
through this clerical influence. 
Villele was too sagacious and 
sensible a man to give in to those 
follies ; but others of the ministers 
were less scrupulous, and the chefs 
de division would have none under 
them but Congregationists affiliated 
to the sacerdotal band. In all the 
churches there were what were 
called Inspecteurs de la Religion, 
and these knew who was of the 
Congregation, ‘et & quelle centurie,’ 
as it was called, ‘il appartenait.’ 
Everybody said at this time to his 
neighbour, ‘On ne pousse dans le 
monde qu’a laide des Jésuites ; 
pour parvenir il faut étre absolu- 
ment enrolé sous leur banniére.’ 
In the army, as well as in civil life, 
confession was made a test of 
capacity and thoroughness. In 
order to succeed in any official 
career, it was necessary to have a 
‘billet de confession,’ or confession- 
card, All the regiments were at 
this time ordered to be regularly 
catechised by M. Clermont Tonnere, 
Minister of War, and nephew of 
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the Archbishop of Toulouse, one of 
the most turbulent and intolerant 
of the ultramontane prelates, 
M. de Montolosier, a conscientious 
man, by his writings warned the 
King of the evils which the Jesuits 
and Ultramontanists would surely 
bring on the country. The Abbé 
de Pradt, ex-Bishop of Mechlin, 
also resumed his pen on this theme, 
and was followed by the inimitable 
Paul Louis Courrier. All warnings 
were, however, in vain. I met the 
Abbe de Pradt twice or thrice in 
society in 1826 and 1827. He was 
aman of very considerable talent, 
of varied information, but of 
boundless vanity and self-conceit. 
Nor did he always adhere strictly 
to truth, but had a habit of fringing 
his facts with a great deal of em- 
broidery and crochet work. To 
speak pointedly and _ epigram- 
matically appeared to be his object, 
not to speak simply and truly. 
Even in personal matters he was 
inordinately boastful. He asserted 
that in youth he was so famous as 
a fast rider in his province, that 
when anyone was crossing the fields 
in steeplechase fashion, the Nimrod 
was taken for him. ‘On ne me 
nommait pas, said he old Abbé, 
‘Yon disait seulement c’est lui.’ 
The King (Charles X.)was a much 
better horseman than the old abbé, 
and much fonder of the chase. At 
the close of the autumn of 1826 the 
performances of Charles X. as a 
chasseur had become so renowned, 
that I resolved to be present at a 
Chasse Royal at Fontainebleau. 
Some little management was neces- 
sary to obtain all the facilities, but 
I had one friend who stood high in 
the graces of the Minister of the 
Département de la Maison du Roi, 
the Duc de Doudeaville,and another 
friend who was most intimate with 
the Premier Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre, and through these chan- 
nels the affair was managed. On 
the afternoon of a humid day in 
October, 1826, having come up from 
Corbeil, where I had been staying 
to see the vintage gathered in, I set 
out, accompanied by two friends, 
en poste for Fontainebleau. We 
arrived about four o'clock at the 
Hotel de TEurope, and having 
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chosen apartments and ordered our 
dinner, proceeded to walk through 
the town, already well enough 
known tous, Having learned that 
a Royal Chasse would take place 
next morning at an early hour, we 
returned to the hotel, and enjoyed 
an excellent dinner, served at the 
now antediluvian hour of half-past 
five. At eight o’clock the waiter 
entered the salon and seemed sur- 
ised we had not called for tea, 
intimating there was _ excellent 
souchong and hyson in the house, 
as well as a teaurn and massive 
silver teapot, which had been 
presented to the hostess by the 
Countess , an English lady, 
who had long sojourned in the 
hostelry. I should observe that 
at this period tea was not always 
to be had at the grocers or the 
apothecaries in provincial towns, 
and that tea-kettles and urns were 
rare. Often have I had my tea 
boiled in a pewter jug. We ac- 
cordingly required the beverage 
which cheers but not inebriates to 
be produced, when a massive silver 
teapot of considerable dimensions 
really appeared on the tea-tray, 
with a flattering inscription in 
English. We were called at five 
the next morning, and some coffee 
and tea being ready at six, westarted 
for the Forest alittle after that hour. 
Any account of the picturesque 
and somewhat savage forest of 
Fontainebleau may be spared, as 
the locality is thoroughly known 
to many travellers and to most 
chasseurs. The King, with a 
numerous suite in royal carriages, 
chars-a-bane, whiskys, on horse- 
back and a-foot, arrived on the 
ground about seven. His Majesty, 
who was dressed in a costume de 
chasse, with couteau de chasse, 
whistle, &c., appeared radiant with 
joy as the courtiers, gardes du 
corps, and officers of the house- 
hold, respectfully and reverently 
saluted him. With some of them 
he was familiarly, tenderly playful ; 
with all, courtly, chivalric, afiable, 
and good-humoured, as was his 
wont. The Dauphin stood near 
his father with a loutish air, 
his stony eye and stolid, un- 
demonstrative features expressing 
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no emotion of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. The Dauphin was then just 
turned fifty (fifty-one), and Charles 
X. had just entered his seven- 
tieth year, yet of the two the 
father appeared much the younger. 
He walked as erect, and was as 
graceful, alert, and lively in his 
bearing, as old men there present 
assured me, as in the days of his 
youth. Several ladies of the high- 
est rank were in the forest, and to 
such of these as were known to 
him the monarch bowed with a 
deferential politeness. Fond of 
popularity, he had a gay or a 
cheerful word for all. With some 
he laughed merrily, disclosing the 
discoloured, dark, but perfectly 

reserved teeth for which the elder 

ranch of the French Bourbons 
were famed. Presently the horns 
sounded, when a numerous body of 
about a. hundred and fifty rabat- 
teurs, followed by the meute, the 
chiens hourets and hovraillers, pro- 
ceeded to beat the forest, accom- 
panied by numerous _piqueurs. 
Three groups of about three hun- 
dred or three hundred and fifty 
men formed themselves into small 
cordons, enveloping the whole wood 
on every side. The signal was now 
given that the chasse was about 
to open, and the King, accompanied 
by his courtiers, officers, and suite, 
his grand véneur, pages de vé- 
nerie, keepers, ete., took his place 
on a grand elevated stand nearly 
hidden from view by branches 
and boughs artistically disposed. 
Numerous fowling-pieces of exqui- 
site make were in the hands of 
loaders, keepers, and armourers, 
foresters and huntsmen; and as 
the worried stag, deer, and fawns 
passed down the alley before the 
platform, the King discharged his 
piece quickly at the animal as it 
hurried by. Sometimes there was 
not an interval of more than a 
minute between each shot ; some- 
times the interval extended to 
three, five, ten, or fifteen minutes. 
At about ten or half-past his 
Majesty breakfasted a la fourchette, 
and al fresco, and in another hour 
the work of destruction again com- 
menced, the sport of firing, if such 
it be called, being wholly confined 
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to his Majesty. Once or twice 
indeed the old man solicited the 
Dauphin and some favoured mem- 
ber of his suite to pull the trigger 
and have his coup at the game, 
but son, subject, and servant knew 
that the chasse was his Majesty’s 
dominant passion, and prayed to be 
excused after a single shot. The 
work of butchery—for such I must 
call it, where the animal had so 
little chance of escape—went on till 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the evening began to close, and 
then seventy-six cerfs, daims, and 
chevreuils had fallen, seventy at 
least of which had been killed by 
his Majesty Charles X. The cries 
which some of these animals uttered 
were shrill and piercing, and forced 
upon the spectator the. reflection 
what an amount of pain the plea- 
sure of one feeble old man caused 
to the animal creation. 

The meute was now drawn in, the 
royal chasse was proclaimed to be 
over, and Charles X. descended 
from the elevated stand where he 
had committed so much havoc, in 
company with his grand véneur, 
the Count Alexander Girardin, who 
had succeeded to the charge of the 
Guises, the Rohans, the Roche- 
foucaulds, and the Penthiévres of 
preceding reigns. The old king 
walked amidst the ruin and slaugh- 
ter he had made through numerous 
gory pools, the greensward being 
saturated with the blood of the 
animals and strewed with their 
entrails, The Most Christian King 
appeared to enjoy the sanguinary 
sight. There was just such a smell 
of blood and carrion as is percep- 
tible in Spain on a Fiesta de 
Toros, or bull-fight. With great 
vivacity and animation the monarch 
gave orders to a couple of score of 
servitors in succession, who were 
directed what to do with this or 
that cerf or chevreuil; and then 
came the curée, when the pages de 
vénerie, the piqueurs, traqueurs, the 
valets de limiers,the valets dechiens, 
were all inattendance. This curée 
is the repast of the dogs, who are 
rewarded for their strenuous efforts 
by certain tit-bits of the game or 
quarry. So soon as the sport is 
over andthe curée sounds, the valets 
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de chiens place a stag upon his back 
and cut him up, taking out the 
kidneys and entrails, which, being 
emptied and washed, are, with the 
cartilage of the heart, a part of the 
heart itself, and of the liver and 
spleen, given to the dogs. Occa- 
sionally two or three buckets of 
milk are mixed with the blood. In 
this liquid are sometimes cut up 
the entrails, the heart, the liver, 
and other morsels, mingled with 
pieces of bread or dog-biscuit ; and 
this hash or haggis for hounds is 
then set before the meute, who 
devour it with intense relish. 
Charles X. entered into all these 
details of battue and butchery 
with as much zest as Charles VL., 
or as Charles IX. of sanguinary 
memory, who wrote a book called 
La Chasse Royale (of which Amyot 
and Brantéme speak with praise), 
hunting being with him, as with 
Charles X., not merely a pastime 
but a devouring passion. 

A Chinese proverb says, ‘ Empé- 
reur chasseur, dynastie perdue; 
and in 1830 I could not help, in 
reflecting on the ruin of the dy- 
nasty, to reflect also on the Chinese 
proverb, and on the slaughter I 
witnessed more than three years 
before. The historian of Charles IX. 
tells us that the passion of the 
king for hunting familiarized him 
with the shedding of blood. In 
his hunting parties Charles IX. was 
wont, with his couteau de chasse, 
to cut off the heads of mules and 
asses he encountered, by way of 
pastime; and the courtiers ap- 
plauded this detestable dexterity. 

hese inhumanities were but the 
prelude to the Saint Barthélemy, as 
the battues of 1826, 1827, 1828, and 
1829 were but the preludes to the 
three days of July, 1830. 

Fourteen hundred head of game 
—beasts as well as birds—have fre- 
quently been the result of these 
snares rather than  hunts—of 
Charles X.; hunts in which neither 
bird nor beast had anything like 
fair play. Having been a hunter 
and shooter myself, fairly following 
my game, I am not about to vilify 
a sport which I have often enjoyed ; 
but never could I admire or join in 
those battues in which neither 
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bird nor beast had anything like a 
chance of escape. Battues, how- 
ever, were the favourite sport of 
Charles X. In a secluded cross- 
way in the forest, to which the 
efforts of some five hundred people 
drove the game, his Majesty stood 
elevated six or eight feet above the 
ground, pointing his gun against 
the game, which was driven in 
troops and coveys as into a bag-net. 
This was not sport, but butchery— 
cruel bird and beast slaughter. 
May not the monarch who thus 
acted in pastime have been, like 
Charles IX., so wholly familiarized 
with the shedding of blood that he 
at length did not scruple to say to 
Marmont, in July, 1830, ‘Il faut 
agir par des masses de troupes f— 
these masses being the army, which 
he formerly ordered, arms in hand, 
to charge upon his subjects. For 
his errors, such as they were, the 
monarch suffered for years in 
mournful exile. Let us say, then, 
with Dante, ‘Guarda e passa.’ 
Under the reign of Charles X. 
there was a considerable expendi- 
ture in dress and dinners among 
the elégans of the day. The best 
dressed man in Paris from the close 
of the reign of Louis XVIII. to 
the year 1827, was decidedly the 
Duke de Guiche, better known in 
England some twelve or fifteen 
years before as Count de Gram- 
mont, when he was a captain in the 
Tenth Hussars. The Duke looked 
and dressed like an Englishman of 
rank and fashion, not wearing those 
gaudy colours in which Frenchmen 
are prone to indulge. The Duke 
de Guiche was premier écuyer and 
premier aide-de-camp to the Dau- 
phin, who ,was one of the worst- 
dressed men in his father’s do- 
minions. The Duke de Grammont, 
as everybody is aware, married the 
sister of the late Count d’Orsay. 
The Duchess dressed with quite as 
much taste as her husband. She 
was a very beautiful woman; in 
truth they were the handsomest 
couple in France, reminding one of 
Madame de Sévigné’s remark, ‘ Les 
Grammont, les Noailles, lesd’Effait, 
font toujours Tornement de la 
cour. Other elégans of this time 
were the Duke de Mortemart, 
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the Count de St. Aldegonde, 
Counts de Flahaut, Charles de 
Mornay, and M. de Septeuil and 
M. de Canouille, remnants of the 
Empire. The great tailors who 
made these grands seigneurs so 
fashionable, fitting them to a T, 
were Staub, a German, living in the 
Rue Richelieu, who left behind 
him a fortune of 300,000 francs a 
year ; Humann, living in the same 
street; and Blin, also of the Rue 
Richelieu, who was the diplomatic 
tailor of his epoch. None of these 
men built, or to use the French 
word, ‘confectionned’ a first-rate 
coat, with all the appliances of silk 
and velvet, under a sum of one 
hundred and sixty francs. Milliners 
and modistes were just as extrava- 
gant. ‘Thus Victorine, the Bour- 
bonite milliner, could command her 
own prices ; and the opposition or 
Bonapartist milliner, Madame Le 
Roy, was quite as extravagant. 
Madame Huchez, the successor to 
Madame Germos, and the dress- 
maker of the Duchess de Berry, also 
commanded fabulous sums for her 
artistical works, Nattier demanded 
a prix dor for artificial flowers ; 


and Herbault, who was brought 7 


by the Empress Josephine, herself 
as extravagant a dresser as the 
pe Empress, asked from one 

undred and twenty francs and up- 
wards for the most unpretending 
chapeaux in his establishment. 
Jacob and Melnotte had fancy 
prices for ladies’ shoes and brode- 
quins ; and Sakoski (a Pole), Moos 
in the Rue du Four St. Germain, 
Evrat, and Fitzpatrick, an Irish- 
man on the Boulevards, and after- 
wards in the Rue du Helder, all 
obtained stupendous prices for 
their boots and shoes. Sakoski, 
the Pole, as a general rule, made his 
boots prettily, but too small. You 
were sure, soon after dealing with 
him, to suffer from corns. Moos, a 
Swiss, gave you more play of foot 
in his handiwork, and so did 
Hibernian Fitzpatrick, who one day 
told me he was the brother of an 
Trish Dominican priest. You could 
not, however, depend on the punc- 
tuality of this Hibernian, plus 
papiste que le Pape ou son Mou- 
tardier, any more than you could 
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depend on the punctuality of his 
countrymanand brother cordonnier, 
O'Shaughnessy of St. James’s-street, 
or than, half a century before, his 
customers could depend on the 
punctuality of Baddelay of Oxford- 
street, who used to promise boots 
and shoes—and falsely and faith- 
lessly promise them—forty days in 
succession ; a circumstance that in- 
duced Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Ma- 
dame Piozzi, to write on him the 
following lines—- 


Delay is bad; and I must say 
There’s nought but bad in Baddelay. 


It is a curious fact that the boot- 
maker to the Count d’Artois, and 
to Charles X. when he became 
king, was Ashley, an Englishman, 
formerly secretary to the Corre- 
sponding Society, and a man tried 
with Hardy for treason in 1794. 
The famous glovers and gaiter- 
makers of that day were Boivin 
Ainé of the Rue de la Paix, and 
Boivin Jeune of the Rue Casti- 
glione. Boivin the elder used fre- 
quently to sell in those days thirty 
and even fifty dozen of white kids 
to half-civilized Russian princes 
and counts, who thought it fine to 
wear cambric shirts and_ sport 
white kids of a morning. When I 
purchased my half-dozen dozen of 
glovesassorted, Boivin Ainé scarcely 
thanked me for my custom, saying 
that his best customers were not 
French or English, but Russians. 
Madame Melnotte, on the contrary, 
used to maintain that her best cus- 
tomers for shoes, whether of pru- 
nelle or piqué, were English ladies. 
To the proprietors of the best 
hotels in the Rue de Rive!i, Rue de 
la Paix, Rue Castiglione, Place 
Vendéme, Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, Rue Neuve St. Augustins, 
Rue Richelieu, the same remark 
applies. These one and all said 
they would rather have 500, 600, or 
oo francs a month from an Eng- 
ish, than 700, 800, or 1000 francs 
from a Russian family. Not that 
they were insensible to the ‘ bar- 
baric pearl and gold’ of the Rus- 
sians, but that there were such ruin 
and havoc done by semi-barbarians 
who smoked on the ottomans, spat 
upon the carpets, placed their feet 
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upon the tables, and committed all 
unimaginable abominations, nasti- 
nesses, and ‘ saltés’ upon the fur- 
niture. No money payment, how- 
ever liberal, was a compensation 
for this disgusting dégat. The 
glasses broken, the porcelain cups 
injured, the chairs fractured by 
English, could be numbered by one 
or two when they were the tenants. 
The carpets were not during their 
sojourn stained by ink, by oil, by 
grease, or by the ignorance of 
manumitted slaves transmuted by 
the enchanter’s wand into bad and 
ignorant domestic servants. But 
in a Russian tenancy it was dif- 
ferent. Whenever the Emperor's 
health was toasted all the glasses 
were shivered into atoms, and with- 
out the excuse or the sincerity of 
wine, oil, ink, grease, blacking, and 
ten thousand other abominations, 
were cast or spilt onthe d’ Aubuisson 
carpet, or the waxed or inlaid par- 
quet ; whereas if an Englishman or 
an English family were the tenants. 
the apartments were surrendered 
at the expiration of the term often 
in a better, generally in a cleaner 
state than originally delivered. 
Among the fashionable hatters of 
five-and-thirty years ago were 
Coquel, Bandoni, Quesney, Rue 
Richelieu, and Didelle of the Bou- 
levard des Italiens. 

A little more than thirty years 
ago the making of waistcoats of a 
fancy pattern became aspecialité in 
Paris. The most famous confec- 
tionners of waistcoats, to use the 
cant phrase, were in the Palais 
Royal, at the sign of Jean de Paris, 
or at Ozaneau’s, at the sign of Jean 
de Bourgogne, in the same building. 
T have heard that in 1828 and 1829, 
an attaché of some renown, since a 
celebrated and really able retired 
ambassador, had an assortment of a 
hundred and fifty waistcoats of 
different patterns, confectionné at 
these and other establishments. It 
may be doubted if the stock of 
George IV. exceeded this repertory 
in infinite variety. Many of the 
waistcoats of Ozaneau, in fancy silk 
and velvet patterns, sold at eighty 
francs, and some of rare shawl 
patterns at a hundred and a hun- 
dred and twenty francs the vest. 
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During my visits to Paris for 
seven or eight-and-thirty years, I 
used many hotels, the names of all 
of which I can here recal. The 
Hotels d’Hollande, Mirabeau, and 
Wagram, Ruede la Paix; the Hétels 
du Rhin, and de la Moselle, and 
the Hétel Bristol, Place Vendéme ; 
the Hotels du Congrés, Meurice, 
and Brighton, Rue Rivoli; the 
Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu ; 
the Hétel Rastadt, Rue Neuve St. 
Augustins; and the Hétel Ven- 
déme, Rue Neuve des Petits 
Champs, were all frequented by 
me. At these houses I was well 
treated, but I should say the pre- 
ferable among them for comfort 
were the Hotels Bristol and Mira- 
beau, and the Hétel du Congres. 
This latter was a merely furnished 
hotel, and no longer exists. The 
Hotel Brighton has also ceased to 
exist ; and while penning this line 
I am told the Hotel des Princes, 
Rue Richelieu, kept in my early days 
by Privat, is in course of cok 
tion. The Bains Chinois, too, in 
my youthful days among the best 
and most reasonable baths in Paris, 
have long been demolished. I wish 
the waiters at baths here would 
learn the use of the peignoir, and 
how to swathe hot towels round the 
legs and feet of the bather. The 
art of speedily drying a man after 
he has had his bath is perfect at 
Paris. 


The prices of almost all articles 
of consumption in Paris have, I 


would observe, nearly doubled 
within the last five-and-thirty years. 
From 1825 to 1830 meat alternated 
between 12 and 14 sous the pound: 
now it is from 18 to 24 sous the 

ound, and sometimes higher still. 

utter used, thirty and forty years 
ago, to sell from 20 to 30 sous the 
pound: now it sells from 30 to 40 
sous. The price of cheese was, from 
1820 to 1830, from 15 to 20 sous 
the pound : now it is from 22 to 30 
sous. Common wine could be pro- 
cured in Paris from the marchand 
de vin, forty years ago, for 16 sous 
the bottle: now wine of similar 
quality would be 30 sous the bottle. 
Good clarets and Burgundies were 
sold by the merchants in the reign 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. at 
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from 5 to 6 francs the bottle: now 
wines of similar quality would 
fetch from 8 to 10 francs the bottle. 
Within the last fifteen years it is 
certain that the price of the finer 
wines has risen from 25 to 35 per 
cent., and the price of brandies 300 
per cent. Nothing has perhapsmore 
increased in price in Paris than 
house rent, ‘orty years ago you 
could obtain a small furnished 
house in Paris at from 1500 to 2000 
francs a-year: for similar accom- 
modation the charge would now be 


from 3000 to 6000 francs. A guod 


cabinet de garcon and chambre 4 
coucher might be obtained in 1824 
or 1825, when I was still a student, 
or even till 1828 or 1830, from about 
600 to 800 francs per annum: for 
equal accommodation a sum of 
1000 or 1200 francs would be now 
easily obtained. Mere flats au 
quatriéme, in the most fashionable 
quarters of Paris, now let for 5000 
francs a-year, while splendid apart- 
ments au premier let from 10,000 
francs to 15,000 per annum. The 
rent of a large mansion, entre cour 
et jardin, in the most fashionable 
quarter of Paris, is now dearer than 
in London; dearer even than in the 
May Fair or Belgravia quarter of 
the town, 

In the prices of restaurateurs 
there is an immense alteration: 
eatables and drinkables have risen 
twenty, thirty, and fifty per cent. 
within thirty-five years. I have 
now before me restaurateurs’ bills 
of 1824 and 1825, in which I find 
the following charges :— 


1824 and 1825. 


Unconsommé . .. . 
Pied de cochon aux truffes 
Andouillettes de Troyes . 
ee. 4 at a Ss 
ee 
Artichaux 4 la poivrade 
a . 6 « «. % 
Cornichons. . . . 
Beeuf au naturel . . 
Biftek aux pommes . 
Filet de boeuf aux dives 
Filet au vin de Madere . 
Cotelettes ila minute . . 
Rognons au vin de champagne 
Fricandeau aujus .. . 
Chapon au grossel . . . 10 
Poulet dla Marengo. . . 7 
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Poulet a la Tartare 
Perdrix aux choux . 
Perdrix au salmis. . 
Cailleaux pois .. 
Turbot sauce aux capres 
Pomiards.. «2 .« 6 
Perdraux gris truffé . 
Artichaut dla sauce . 
Choufleursidem . . 


Now, if I look at bills made out 
within the last two months, I find 
that the consommé has increased 
in price 5 sous each portion, the 
potage 4 la Julienne 3 sous each 
portion, the potage au vermicelle 
5 sous, pied de cochon 5 sous; 
whilst lemons have increased 2 
sous each, radishes 3 sous each, 
beeuf au naturel 8 sous the portion, 
the price now being 1 franc the 
portion, instead of 12 sous, as for- 
merly. 

The filet au vin de Madere, which 
Was 30 sous in 1825, now costs 40 
sous ; and the two cotelettes panées, 
which in 1824 cost 24 sous, now 
cost 30 sous. The chapon au gros 
sel, which cost 10 francs in 1825, 
costs 12 francs in 1860. The poulet 
a la Marengo, charged in the olden 
time 7 francs, would now be charged 
ofranes ; andthe poulet ala Tartare, 
charged then at 6 francs, would 
now also be 9 francs. Game has 
advanced pari passu with poultry. 
The salmi of red partridge, which 
cost 5 frances in 1827, is now set 
down at 7 francs ; and the turbot 
sauce aux capres has risen 16 sous 
the portion, being now charged at 
2 francs. It is true that there was 
organized, for nine or ten days 
during the Queen’s visit to Paris, 
from the 18th to the 27th August, 
1855, the Diner Frangais at 6 francs 
a-head, and the Diner de Paris at 
4 francs per head, but this was an 
exceptional season, and the good 
time lasted only during the royal 
visit. The 6-franc dinner was 
given at the Hotel d’Osmond, No. 8, 
Rue Basse du Rempart, and you 
were entitled to a bottle of Medoc, 
Thorins, or Pouilly, or half a bottle 
of St. Emilion, Sauterne, or Beaune 
for your six francs. I paid my six 
francs at the door on Thursday, the 
23rd of August, had my bottle of 
Medoc and the following ménu :— 
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Soupe grasse 4 la bourgeoise, 

Tranche de melon cantalous, 

Sole a la Colbert, 

Poulet a la financiére aux truffes, 

Tranche de gigot a la broche, 

Haricots flageolets sauce Mére Gilbert, 

Charlotte glacée, fraises, fromages, et 
biscuits. 


This dinner was well served. 

On the following day I tried the 
Diner de Paris at 4 francs, at No. 
12, Boulevard Montmartre, when 
the following plats were placed 
before me in succession :— 


Potage gras aux pites d’Italie, 

Beurre et hors-d’cuvre, 

Veau de Pontoise a la Saint Rambert, 
Homards de Cherbourg 4 la Chivry, 
Filets de beeuf piqués rétis A P Estragon, 
Salade de chicorée, 

Sorbets au Rhum—Dessert. 


This dinner, though two frances 
cheaper, pleased me ‘better than the 
dinner the day before. At the 
6-franc dinner, Ouvrard’s Clos 
Vougeot was marked 12 francs, 
and Cliquot and Sillery 12 franes ; 
at the 4-franc dinner, Chateau 
Margaux was marked at 10 francs, 
and Clos Vougeot at the same 
price. Other dinners on a cheaper 
scale than these were organized 
in 1855, one called the Diner 
de l’Industrie, in the Rue Lafitte ; 
and the other the Diner du Com- 
merce, but of these I can give no 
account, not liking the cheap and 
nasty. 

A word as to wines before 
another subject is entered on. 
The finest Sillery champagne was 
charged in my youth at 8 francs, 
whereas now the champagne Cliquot 
is charged at restaurants at 14 
francs, the Ai Cremant at 10 frances, 
and the Grand Moré of 1846 at 
the same price per bottle. In read- 
ing these charming figures, is there 
a gourmet who will not say, with 
the character in the Ecole des 
Maris, whose name I for the mo- 
ment forget :— 

Avouons que Paris nous fait part 
De cent plaisirs charmans qu’on n’a point 

autre part ? 


I said in a former paper that 
Mr. Lewins, calling himself De 
Luynes, did not present me to 
Talleyrand. I had subsequently, 
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however, between 1825 and 1827, 
half a dozen opportunities of seeing 
the renowned diplomatist at a 
house he used to frequent to play 
his rubber of whist. Though I 
never was introduced to him, and 
never personally exchanged a word 
with the ex-bishop, I frequently 
heard him talk and utter at the 
card-table those dry, short, passion- 
less sentences, with his head on one 
side, and a slight ‘ grasseyement, 
which rendered him so famous, It 
appeared to me that a great deal of 
the effect of what Talleyrand said 
arose from his look and manner. 
There was an air of unconcern, of 
‘insouciance, and of indolent in- 
difference about him, pleasantly, I 
had almost said diabolically droll, 
reminding one of the line in 
Tartuffe— 


Mais il n’est comme on dit, pire eau que 
Peau qui dort. 


Samson well imitated Talleyrand’s 
languid and lisping and half sleepy 
manner of speaking in Bertrand 
and Raton. 

Martignac I saw frequently, and 
knew tolerably well. When I first 
became acquainted with him he 
was in the very force and flower of 
his age, not having yet attained 
his fiftieth year. I have rarely met 
in any country a more graceful, 
amiable, or accomplished man, He 
was born of a family illustrious in 
literature and law, and had in 
early youth, unlike the majority of 
his countrymen, seen a good deal 
of foreign countries. In 1798, he 
accompanied the Abbé Sieyes as 
private secretary in his mission to 
Berlin, and thus gained some 
knowledge of the literature, history, 
and politics of the north of Europe. 
He was not so profound a man nor 
so serious a thinker as De Serres, 
the Keeper of the Seals, who after- 
wards died French ambassador at 
the Court of Naples; but he was a 
much more pleasing and agreeable 
person in his commerce with his 
friends and with society. Return- 
ing to his native city of Bordeaux, 
he embraced, as many of his an- 
cestors had done, the profession of 
the bar, in a city renowned for the 
eloquence of its pleaders, and soon 
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became distinguished both in law 
and in literature. His opinions 
were always royalist and constitu- 
tional, and soon after the arrival of 
Louis XVIIL., in 1814, he was made 
Procureur-Général at Limoges. 

In this position, his conduct was 
so eminently moderate, concilia- 
tory, and gentlemanly, that he 
acquired the friendship and esteem 
of men of all parties to such a 
degree that he was elected a Deputy 
for Lot and Garonne in 1821. In 
the Chamber of Deputies his can- 
dour, suavity, and thorough-bred 
courtesy procured him as many 
friends as he gained by his eminent 
and most graceful power of exposi- 
tion. Never was there a more 
facile and flowing speaker, and his 
chaste yet ornate diction was ren- 
dered more impressive by the 
magic sweetness of a voice which 
equalled in its rich deep notes the 
tones of Berryer and Follett. There 
was neither the energy nor fire of 
the one, nor the reasoning power 
of the other; but there was a 
fluidity, softness, clearness, and 
suavity of tone, and a neatness of 
exposition and statement most 
effectively persuasive. Martignac 
was as essentially a man of letters 
as Addison, Bolingbroke, Chester- 
field, or Canning. There was a 
harmony, rhythm, and atticism 
about his style, whether spoken or 
written, which remind one of some 
of the best efforts of Canning. In 
1823, De Martignac accompanied 
the Duke d’Angouléme to Spain, at 
the head of 100,000 men, as Royal 
Commissary, and he executed his 
task with so much talent and 
adrgitness that he was made on his 
return, Secretary of State and 
Director of the Royal Domains. 
He was subsequently, on the 4th 
of June, 1828, appointed Minister 
of the Interior. In his ministerial 
capacity, he purified the electoral 
system, repressed _ prefectorial 
frauds, and restored to the press a 
freer action. He suppressed the 
Cabinet Noir, and gave no encou- 
ragement to MM, Franchet and 
Delevau. In fact, the Prefect of 
Police, Delevau, was removed, and 
aman of a more conciliatory cha- 
racter, M. de Belleyme, was named 
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in his place. But two extreme 
parties, the Left and the Left Centre, 
coalesced against De Martignac, as 
two parties coalesced against Can- 
ning; and the consequence was 
that his Ministry lasted only nine- 
teen months — from the 4th of 
January, 1828, to the oth of August, 
1829—when it was overthrown, to 
the great regret of all moderate 
oliticians, Persuasive and po- 
ished, gentle yet firm, and royalist 
though not retrograde in his opi- 
nions, M. de Martignac possessed 
most of the qualities necessary to 
constitute a popular and parliamen- 
tary favourite. It has been said 
that he wanted energy of character, 
but no energy could have saved a 
minister who had not the confi- 
dence or the hearty co-operation 
and concurrence of his sovereign. 
Martignac was barely tolerated by 
the monarch, who longed for his 
favourite, Polignac, with whom he 
secretly corresponded. As a poli- 
tician and public functionary, De 
Martignac was adroit, judicious, 
and elevated in all his views, 
He was pre-eminently a clever and 
capable man, full of resources, and 
what the French call ‘ pétillant 
desprit.’ In private life, he was 
esteemed by his acquaintances and 
loved by his family and friends. 
There was a wonderful charm in 
his manner, at once so gentle, in- 
sinuating, gentlemanly, and affec- 
tionate. His tastes were eminently 
literary. He wrote his own lan- 
guage with grace and fluency, and 
his Hssat Historique sur la Kévolu- 
tion d@ Espagne, proves him to have 
been a man of a cultivated mind 
and a correct taste. In society, 
which he relished and _ greatly 
adorned, he was a general favou- 
rite, and more especially with the 
distinguished English who thronged 
Paris when he was Minister, 

M. de Polignac succeeded to M. 
de Martignac as first Minister. 
Never was there a man less fitted 
for such an office. He was wholly 
without political knowledge, knew 
little of fis own country, and was 


altogether incapable of explaining 


his views to the public. A more 

amiable and a more honourable 

man never breathed in private life: 
RR2 
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than M. de Polignac, and he cer- 
tainly represented his sovereign 
efficiently at the Court of Great 
Britain ; but there is a wide diffe- 
rence between filling an embassy 
in London and governing France. 
The intentions of M. de Polignac 
were, I believe, fair and honour- 
able, but he wholly mistook his 
country and his epoch. In religion 
and in royalism he was an ultra- 
fanatic, and hence all his errors. 
A sincere and bigoted Romanist, 
he was led and governed, like his 
master, by the parti prétre, and 
became, perhaps unconsciously, 
their blind instrument. A sincere 
and enthusiastic royalist quand- 
méme, the will and wishes of his 
sovereign were for him a species of 
religious and moral law, which he 
considered it treason to disobey. A 
more gentle and generous man in 
private life than this weakest and 
therefore worst of ministers never 
existed. He was an excellent hus- 
band, a kind and indulgent parent, 
a warm and zealous friend. He 
loved England, liked or affected to 
like (my belief is that he really 
liked) our institutions ; but he be- 
lieved they were in 1829 unsuited 
to France. No man saw more of 
the better classes of English in his 
house in Paris, in 1829 and the 
beginning of 1830, than Prince 
Polignac, and no French minister 
was ever better liked by them. 
Although he was made a Roman 
prince by the Pope in 1820, for his 
devotion to the Holy See, yet both 
his wives were English women and 
heretics. He married, first, Miss 
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‘ampbell, in 1816; and secondly, 
in 1825, Madame de Choiseul, the 
daughter of Lord Rancliff. All the 
domestic habits and tones of 
thought of Polignac were those 
of a thorough English gentleman, 
and it was a matter of surprise and 
regret to the English who enjoyed 
the honour of his acquaintance that 
he allowed himself to be made the 
tool of ultras, lay and clerical, 
utterly unwise and unscrupulous. 
History has already dealt with the 
fatal ordinances of July, 1830, and 
with them I have nothing to do. 
It is known to all that they caused 
the fall of the ministry, and the fall 
of the monarchy in the person of 
Charles X. I should, however, belie 
my own convictions if I did not 
here record my firm opinion that 
both Charles X. and his first Minis- 
ter, in their narrow, blind, and 
bigoted measures, each thought he 
was acting for the best within the 
meaning and intent of the r4th 
article of the charter. When Polig- 
nac presented these fatal measures 
to the King on the 25th of July, 
his Majesty, passing his hands over 
his brow, exclaimed—‘ The more [ 
think, the more I am convinced 
that it is impossible to act other- 
wise.” The affection of the King 
for his Minister, as I afterwards 
learned from three members of the 
cabinet who were all in exile in 
foreign lands, was something ex- 
traordinary—something like that 
which a father exhibits for a son. 
Charles X. always called his Minis- 
ter Jules, and gave him on every 
occasion the place of honour, 


A table au plus haut bout il veut qu’il soit assis, 
Avec joie il ly voit manger autant que six ; 

Les bons morceaux de tout il faut qu’on les lui cede, 
Kt sil vient a roter il lui dit Dieu vous aide. 

Enfin il en est fou, c’est son tout, son héros ; 

Il l'admire 4 tous coups, le cite & tous propos. 


Even on the 27th of July, 1830, 
the King was not awakened from 
his delusion, for on the morning of 
that day his Majesty proceeded to 
a hunting party at Rambouillet. 
I could not help, on hearing this, 
reflecting on the battue which 1 
had witnessed several years pre- 
viously in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, and on the human battue 
which might, which almost to a 


certainty would, occur _ before 
nightfall. On the following day, 
the 28th, the troops of the line had 
passed over to the people. When 
Marshal Marmont announced this 
to tlie Minister, the answer of the 
unimaginable fool was, ‘ Well, if 
the troops have gone over to the 
insurgents, we must fire on the 
troops.’ Yet the man who uttered 
this silly and sanguinary speech 
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was in his private character gentle 
and humane, a tender husband, an 
indulgent father, a kind, steadfast, 
and sincere friend. Sut ultra- 
royalism and ultramontanism had 
one warped and blinded a 
gentlemanly and generous nature. 
M. de Polignac was prepared to do 
battle & lVoutrance for the altar 
and the throne, more especially as 
he only considered the feelings of 
the monarch, and entertained for 
his Most Christian Majesty a truly 
filial affection, De Polignac had a 
leasure and a pride in obeying a 
cing after his own heart—a king 
who daily heard mass between five 
and six in the morning; a king 
who confessed and communicated 
once a month, if not once a week ; 
a king, in fine, who, in thus fulfil- 
ling, according to his narrow views, 
his royal duties, was in other 
respects a frank, amiable, and well- 
meaning prince, deeming his cause 
the cause of God, of all thrones, 
and of the people. De Polignac, 


Chanletauze, Peyronnet, Guernon 
de Ranville, were all arrested before 
they could escape from France. 
D’Hausez, De Capelle, Montbel, 


and others escaped. The trial of 
the ex-ministers produced immense 
excitement. M, de Martignac, who 
had been President of the Council, 
and who was succeeded if not 
supplanted by Jules de Polignac, 
defended. his early friend and 
schoolfellow at Prince Polignac’s 
own request. His pleading exhi- 
bited every generous and elevated 
view that could occur to the able 
advocate and generous friend. 
There was the honourable, the 
gentle, the kindly feeling towards 
his misguided client, clothed in 
language the most graceful and 
harmonious, There was the gen- 
tlemanly, the chivalric tone not 
often found among modern French- 
men. ‘The long brotherhood, said 
M. de Martignae, ‘ which continued 
undisturbed through so many events 
between my client and myself, was 
interrupted for a moment by po- 
litical dissension. The place in 
which we are met to-day,’ he ob- 
served, ‘has sometimes resounded 
with our debates, not unmixed with 
bitterness ; but of all recollections, 
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that of ancient friendship is alone 
entertained in the Castle of Vin- 
cennes,’ The defence of Martignac 
was a noble and generous one, and 
the efforts he then made were too 
much for his feeble strength. He 
was attacked immediately after- 
wards by a dangerous illness, and 
after lingering for a while, died on 
the 3rd of March, 1832. 

i was intimately acquainted with 
two other Ministers of Charles X.— 
M. d’Hausez, Minister of Marine, 
and M. de Capelle, Minister of the 
Interior ; and I knew a little of 
Marmont de Bourmont and La 
Bourdonnaye, all of whom had 
filled high offices. I had also a 
slight acquaintance with De Pey- 
ronnet. M. d’Hausez, though not 
an orator or a debater, was a man 
of sound sense and of conciliating 
and gentlemanly manners. He was 
a Royalist by conviction, and de- 
scended from an old famille de 
robe in Normandy. He emigrated 
when very young, in 1793, and was 
implicated in the Chouan con- 
spiracy. This early brought him 
into contact with Charles X., with 
whom he became an_ especial 
favourite, though not sharing the 
bigoted religious views of the 
monarch. In fact, M. dHausez 
had no tincture of bigotry in his 
composition, and was for using the 
clergy of France as an instrument 
of government, without according 
to them political influence or power, 
After the first Restoration, and dur- 
ingthereign of Louis XV LIT. he was 
prefect of the Landes. His efforts 
in this department for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the in- 
troduction of a system of modified 
parish relief, drew attention to his 
administrative ability, and he was 
subsequently named prefect of the 
Gard, of the Isere, and of the 
Gironde. In the latter department 
the sphere of his duties was greatly 
extended, and he proved himself 
equal to the occasion. When the 
Ministry of Marine was refused by 
M. de Rigny, it was offered to 
M. d’Hausez, who accepted it. 
Never in my memory was the 
office better filled. Baron d’Hausez 
proved himself a most able and 
efficient administrator—a man to 
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be ranked with the Spencers, the 
Grahams, and the Ellenboroughs 
of our country. 

He directed the preparation of 
the naval portion of the expedition 
to Algiers, which consisted of 11 
sail of the line, 23 frigates, 7o 
smaller vessels, 377 transports, and 
230 boats for landing the troops. 

‘his expedition was prepared in a 
time unusually short for France, 
and was in its results eminently 
successful, The praise of an intel- 
ligent administrative activity was 
accorded to M. d@’Hausez; a praise 
fully allowed, to my own know- 
ledge, by all the Port-Admirals of 
Louis Philippe, and by every supe- 
rior officer of the French navy 
with whom I have conversed. 
During the three glorious days 
M. dHausez escaped to England 
(as did also Baron Capelle), and 
ior nearly three years resided in 
the parish of Marylebone, mix- 
ing much in the society of this 
metropolis. He was a great favou- 
rite, as he deserved to be, in 
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every circle in which he moved. 
Gentle, candid, courteous, and 
well informed, he was of courtly 
air and dignified manners. He 
paid much attention to our ad- 
ministrative and social systems, 
and wrote a work in two volumes 
on England. He _ subsequently 
travelled through Germany and 
Italy, and obtained permission to 
return to France in 1839. I spent 
some time on a visit to him at his 
chateau, at St. Saen, near Neuf- 
chatel, in Normandy, in the autumn 
and early winter of 1840, and 
found him perfectly happy and 
contented, leading the life of a 
country gentleman, not far from 
those ‘Eaux de Forges’ which used 
to be frequented by Louis XIV. 
My excellent and amiable friend 
was as passionate an admirer of 
la chasse as his master, Charles X. 
He generally awoke me at five in 
the morning, by sound of horn, 
to commence our sport before a 
dejeiner 4 la fourchette,’ at half- 
past ten. 


Mon étourdi se met & sonner comme il faut, 
Et crie a pleine voix, tayaut, tayaut, tayaut. 


Friendly voice and shrill horn 
are now silent, for my worthy host 
died in 1846, in the seventieth 
year of his age. As Moliére ob- 
serves, ‘La mort rajuste toutes 
choses, and it is now admitted that 
Baron d’Hausez, against whom so 
many sneered in 1830, was a man 
of real administrative capacity, and 
of great resources on an emergency. 
He was, moreover, a thorough and 
high-bred gentleman de la viélle 
cour in tone, thought, bearing, 
and feeling. 

De Capelle was a man of a dif- 
ferent class. In early life he had 
been what French fine gentlemen 
of the old school called a histrion, 
a sort of Baladin or joueur de 
farces in the provinces ; and there 
certainly was to the iast some- 
thing melodramatic and theatrical 
in his manners, which were neither 
polished nor gentlemanly. When 
he spoke, it appeared, to use the 
language of Moliére, in ‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses,’ ‘ pour faire ronfler les vers 
et sarréter au bel endroit, vous 
avertissant par 1a gquwil fallait 





faire le brouhaha; but notwith- 
standing these flourishes of man- 
ner, Capelle was a man of good 
natural abilities, though somewhat 
coarse and unscrupulous. In early 
life he had been a Jacobin, but 
having been patronised by one of 
the frail sisters of General Bona- 
parte one in his youth etait 
trés joli gargon), he turned round 
‘volte face,’ and became Bonapartist 
and Imperialist. For this he was 
rewarded with the prefecture of the 
Léman (where he had Madame de 
Staél under surveillance), but ulti- 
mately the relations of the prefect 
with his lady patroness became 
distasteful and displeasing to the 
Imperial brother, and the func- 
tionary fell into a species of dis- 
grace. In 1814, the ex-Jacobin 
and ex-Imperialist became a Bour- 
bonist, and was made Under Secre- 
tary to M. de Vaublanc, Minister of 
the Interior, a royalist and emi- 
grant, who served Bonaparte as 
Prefect of the Moselle. As Under 
Secretary, Capelle exhibited great 
dexterity and address in manag- 
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ing the elections and_ thencefor- 
ward was noticed by the Camarilla 
of the Pavillon Marsan, to which 
Camarilla he became attached. 
Shortly after the accession of 
Charles X. he was made.a Minister, 
and signed the fatal ordonnances 
of July. He was fortunate in 
escaping to this metropolis, in 
which he lived for some five or six 
years in succession, but though he 
was well received in certain circles, 
he never achieved the general 

opularity attained by M. d’Hausez. 

f. @’Hausez was a Royalist by 
conviction, a gentleman by birth, 
by education, and by association. 
Whereas, Capelle, though a man 
of greater quickness, and better 
natural parts generally, offended 
our fastidious male society, and 
was scarcely tolerated by our 
grandes dames, because he pos- 
sessed not that which is most dif- 
ficult to attain, ‘le ton de la 
bonne compagnie. Capelle re- 
turned to France in 1839, when a 
general amnesty permitted him, 
and died in comparative obscurity, 
at Toulouse, in 1846 or 1847. It 
is a curious fact, that much more 
attention was shown to M. Capelle 
by the late Duke of Wellington 
than to M. d@Hausez. There could 
be little in common _ between 
Capelle and the Duke, whereas 
there were many points of agree- 
ment between him and M. d’Hausez. 
But Capelle, as Under Secretary to 
the Home Department during the 
reign of Louis XVIIL, was brought 
into frequent contact with the 
Duke of Wellington as commander 
of the allied troops, and as Eng- 
lish Ambassador, at Paris; and 
an acquaintance commenced under 
such circumstances could not be 
forgotten by an English official. 
Such a man as Capelle could not 
have risen in England to the posi- 
tion of Minister, and scarcely to 
that of Under Secretary of State. 
Craggs, indeed, was said to have 
been a footman, but Craggs, when 
received into good society, adopted 
its manners and tone. 

Montbel, I saw a little of in 
Holland and Germany. He ap- 
peared to me an overrated person. 

I lived in the same mansion, on 
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the same staircase, and in the next 
apartment to Marmont, in Vienna, 
in 1830 and 1831. He was a 
gentlemanly well-informed man, 
who had seen and observed much, 
and had read a great deal, not 
only in his own art, but in history, 
literature, &c. Though admiring 
and fully appreciating the military 
abilities of Bonaparte, and his ca- 
pacity for administration and go- 
vernment, he did not admire him 
(none of his marshals did) as a 
man. All of these believed that 
Napoleon ‘avait regu du ciel un 
génie assez beau pour toutes les 
fabriques de ces gentillesses d’esprit 
& qui le vulgaire donne le nom de 
fourberies.’ 

La Bourdonnaye had been about 
two months in the Polignac Cabi- 
net, when a species of rivalry arose 
between the favourite and him, as 
to who should be President of the 
Council, La Bourdonnaye, finding 
that his rival would not yield, re- 
signed. He was a species of ultra- 
montane Sir Charles Wetherall, 
abounding with recondite learning, 
but obstinate, wrong-headed, and 
full of bigotry. On his quarrel 
with Polignac, Labourdonnaye was 
raised to the peerage, and, happily 
for himself, became extinct as a 
public man. M. dHausez in- 
formed me that he once commenced 
a harangue (he was fond of hear- 
ing himself talk) at a council at 
which the King presided, com- 
mencing, ‘Les capucins de Mar- 
seille” Even the politeness of 
Charles X. was not. proof against 
this, and the Monarch and his 
Ministers relaxed, first into gentle 
smiles, which at length grew into 
irrepressible laughter. There were 
many public men of the time of 
Louis XVIIL., statesmen, diploma- 
tists, lawyers, journalists, literary 
men, and artists—men such as 
Pasquier, Vatismenil, Lainé, Hyde 
de Neuville, Portalis de la Fer- 
ronays, Royer Collard, Peyron- 
net, Jacquinot de Pampelune, 
Tripier, Barthe, Armand Bertin, 
Etienne Jouy, Duvicquet, Colnet, 
of whom I should wish to give my 
impressions ; but these, as well as 
the men of Louis Philippe’s time, 
must be reserved for another paper, 
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When I remember the days of 
my hot youth, spent in the gay and 
brilliant Paris of the time of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., London 
appears to me somewhat dingy, 
dull, and drab-coloured. From 
1823 to 1830, there was, in my 


Now comes the idler’s hour. 
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mind, nothing in the world—and I 
have been far east, west, north, 
and south, in many lands, Euro- 
pean and Eastern—to equal the 
-arisian Boulevards, They are 
well described in a poem written 
more than forty years ago :— 


The beggar bard 


Takes his old quarters on the Boulevard ; 
Beneath the trees the conjuror spreads his tools, 
The quack harangues his group of graver fools, 

In lofty lies unrufiled by the jar, 

Thrumm’'d from his neighbour Savoyard’s guitar ; 
Veiled virgins beam, like Dian in a mist, 
Philosophers show mites ; she-tumblers twist, 
Each the fix’d genius of some favourite tree, 
Dryads and fauns of Gallic minstrelsy. 

In double glories now, the broad Marchande, 
Fire-eyed, her skin by Gascon summers tann’d, 
Red as her kerchief round her coal-black hair, 
Lays out her tempting trays of rich and rare 
Resistless ruby bands, delicious rings : 

In genuine paste ; the true wax coral strings, 
Mingling with wonders of profounder art, 
Woman’s dear helps to mistify the heart ; 

Crisp auburn curls,—to hide the obtrusive gray ; 
That stubborn hue, which yet will make its way ; 
Glass eyes, mouse eyebrows, teeth like studs of snow, 
Grinning in grim good humour row by row. 
Secrets so strictly kept from upper air, 

Yet here let loose, the sex’s whole repair ; 
Mysterious things ! that, like the tricks of dreams, 
Make what it seems not, while what is not, seems. 


Such was Paris five-and-thirty 
years ago, when it had a king, a 
constitution, a charter, representa- 
tive institutions, and, if not a full 
and — at least a reasonable 


amount of liberty. Paris is now a 
larger, a more magnificent, and a 
finer city than it was in 1815, 1820, 
1825, or 1830; but the liberties of 


the people are confiscated to the 
benefit of one bad man, and freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, are all extin- 
guished. No wonder that poetry, 
philosophy, eloquence, are decay- 
ing and dead, and that we have 
fallen on what La Harpe calls 
legout des siécles. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE’S FAREWELL TO HER SON. 
(FROM WARD’S HISTORICAL PICTURE.) 


eras falls the wrath of God upon us— 
Dark is thy doom, and mine, my own sweet son! 
Hard eyes and merciless are glaring on us— 
Clasp me yet closer. Say, His will be done! 


Clasp me yet closer !—let me feel the beating 
Of thy warm heart once more against my own :— 
Oh! think, my darling, of our next glad meeting— 
For we shall meet—where parting is unknown! 


Oh! turn away those eyes of hopeless pleading! 
Have pity on me, for my heart will break ; 

Think on the Cross, where hung thy Saviour bleeding, 
And bear thine own with patience—for His sake ! 


For His—for mine—preserve a gentle spirit ; 
Brave, upright, manly, as becomes a king : 

Heir to thy father’s sway, from him inherit 
The martyr crown of patient suffering. 


And if a day should come—when France, returning 
From her blind madness, links her faith with thine— 
With our deep wrongs in thy remembrance burning, 
If thou recall thy father’s doom—and mine— 


Recall our dying words—’tis all forgiven ! 

Live for thy country—make her cause thine own ; 
Earth can present no nobler type of Heaven, 

Than a blest people round a righteous throne. 


Farewell, farewell !—from my whole soul I bless thee ! 
My strength, my hope, my light of life—farewell ! 
This is our last: the heart to which I press thee 
Can read its coming destiny—too well. 


Think of thy mother—always, always love her! 
Whate’er they tell thee of her, love her still! 

Pray that the Judge, whose sword-point gleams above her, 
Show her that mercy, which no other will! 


My boy, my boy !—Cast down, yet not despairing, 
Bow thy bright head with mine beneath the rod. 
One kiss—another. See! they are preparing 
To tear thee from me. Strengthen us, my God! 


Nay, I resist no longer, sirs :—but spare him 
These threats and gestures, and I will submit: 

Grant me one moment longer, to prepare him ; 
Then do your pleasure—and we bow to it. 


We must, we must ..! the time is come to sever— 
Our bitter cup is mantling to the brim— 
Drink we it silently .. adieu! . . for ever! .. 
.. O God! that I could die to rescue him!.. 
Ay Ft: Ds 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT AT THE COURT OF 
BERLIN.* 


ee annoyance felt by men of 

scrupulous honour in this 
country at the supposed breach of 
confidence in the rapid publication 
of the correspondence between 
Alexander von Humboldt and 
Varnhagen von Ense, and the mali- 
cious character of some extracts 
that have been largely circulated, 
have doubtless prevented many 
persons from finding in this volume 
all it suggests and reveals. 

Not only the indecorum of the 
act, but also the general untruth- 
fulness of the result of the publica- 
tion of private letters, have been 
already so well discussed and 
exemplified in a previous number 
of /raser;+ that we will now only 
state some circumstances which 
peculiarly affect the work before 
us :—for besides the courtly and 
literary gossip, besides the intel- 
lectual rank of the writers, besides 
the rough license to which noto- 
rious and exalted names are sub- 
jected, there is a matter of moral 
interest in these pages Which may 
well deserve some comment and 
illustration. 

Varnhagen von Ense was an in- 
defatigable collector of autograph 
letters, and he has left behind him 
one of the largest collections on 
record. Unlike many other ama- 
teurs, he attached the main impor- 
tance tothe characteristic or historic 
contents of the documents he 
amassed, and a considerable portion 
of this volume is taken up by con- 
tributions received from Humboldt 
for this purpose. He appears 
however to have had some com- 
punction as to the retention of 
Humboldt’s own letters to himself 
as part of his treasure, and, however 
much it might have afflicted him 
in his dilettante pursuit, he would 
probably have destroyed these 
revelations of Humboldt’s inner- 
most life, had not the writer himself 
distinctly expressed his notions on 
the subject: ‘Make yourself quite 
easy in the possession of my irre- 


verences (impietiiten),’ is the sense 
of Humboldt’s letter of 1841; ‘when 
T am gone, which will not be long 
first, do exactly as you please with 
them; they are your property.’ 
Now onanother occasion, Humboldt 
complains of the unjust historical 
impression which is conveyed by 
accidental and transitory epistolary 
phrases, and illustrates this in his 
own case by a passage in which 
Schiller tells Kérner that he, 
Humboldt, is ‘a man of very limited 
understanding, who, notwithstand- 
ing his restless activity, will never 
attain any eminence, at the very 
time that their relations were of 
the most intimate character, and 
after Schiller had written in a 
former letter that he was a far more 
gifted and higher-minded man 
than his brother. Humboldt also 
quotes a letter from a collection of 
autographs in Augsburg, in which 
a friend writes, ‘ Alexander Hum- 
boldt again accompanies the king 
to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in the sole capacity of bloodhound,’ 
and adds, ‘Such are the represen- 
tations on the stage of life for the 
benefit of a credulous posterity 
He therefore knew very well what 
he was doing when he authorised 
Varnhagen to keep his letters, 
although perhaps he never antici- 
pated that they would appear in 
any such concrete form as this: 
he may rather have expected that 
the facts and opinions contained in 
them would come out incidentally 
at different intervals, when the 
chief actors in the scene might 
have passed away: but in any case 
he was clearly willing to take upon 
himself the responsibility, whatever 
it might be, without anxiety as to 
any pain he would inflict or any 
irritation he would excite. 

It is therefore not Humboldt or 
the friends of Humboldt who are 
injured by this publication, but 
those persons of high social and 
literary station who are roughly 
and often unjustly criticized. With 





* Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an Varnhagen von Ense. 
+ ‘The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance,’ Fraser's Magazine for April, 1860, p. 561. 
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most of these judgments, however, 
it is probable that Varnhagen 
heartily agreed, and his represen- 
tatives may possibly share his feel- 
ings, and there is more literary dis- 
courtesy than breach of confidence 
in any fault that has here been 
committed. Our concern, however, 
at this moment is with the figure 
of Humboldt himself as the writer 
of these petulant and discomfort- 
able letters, 

The position of Humboldt at 
Berlin was the cause of sincere 
gratification to all those who loved 
to see genius successful and re- 
warded, and also the source of 
much envy on the part of all whose 
merits had never been acknow- 
ledged either by prince or people 
as they thought was deserved. His 
intellectual eminence indeed was 
so unchallenged, that when he 
passed from writing a chapter of 
Cosmos, to his daily reserved 
place at the royal table oppo- 
site the king, there was no pre- 
tence either of favouritism or of 
service—it was the fair and honour- 
able interchange of the highest 
social station and the noblest 
mental powers ; the patronage was 
on both sides. Who suspected the 
deep discontent that lay at the 
bottom of that old man’s heart? 
Who believed that he was seeking 
refuge from that courtly splendour, 
and even from that royal friend- 
ship, in secret satire and confi- 
dential depreciation of all about 
him poured into the ear of a literary 
contemporary of whose complete 
sympathy he was well assured ? 

And yet there can be nothing in 
this volume very new or surprising 
to those who really understand the 
temperament and culture of Hum- 
boldt, and the character of the 
society in which he moved. ‘Under 
an appearance, he writes, ‘ of out- 
ward splendour, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the somewhat fantastic 
preference of a high-minded prince, 
I live in a moral and mental isola- 
tion. Rahel had said long be- 
fore, ‘Humboldt was a great man 
when he came to Berlin, then he 
became an ordinary one.” May 
not the meaning of these two para- 
graphs be, that Humboldt at Berlin 
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had always been the courtier and as 
such ina false position? InaFrench 
novel called Barnave (if we remem- 
ber right, by the Bibliophile Jacob) 
there is an excellent character of an 
old German Baroness, who, having 
accompanied Marie Antoinette to 
the Court of France, is at length 
compelled by the menaces of the 
French revolution to return home 
and resume her former state an 

dignity : to her son’s congratula- 
tions on the recovery of her inde- 
pendence, she can only mourfully 
reply, ‘Comment vivre sans servir ? 
This feeling is incredibly strong in 
a country where the multiplicity 
of small courts has enfeebled the 
self-reliance of the upper classes, 
and to few Germans would it seem 
incompatible with any literary or 
scientific attainment, or even with 
consciousness of moral power. 
There must have been something 
of it latent in Humboldt himself, 
or so large a portion of his life 
would not have been spent in the 
formalities and requisitions of a 
courtier’s existence. 

His royal intimacy indeed had 
begun with the father of the pre- 
sent king; and his relations, both 
with that sovereign and his court 
were happier and more natura 
than at the period of this correspon- 
dence. . He himself was younger, 
and more in harmony with the 
events of his time. That king, 
though far inferior to his son in 
accomplishmentand erudition, was 
a philosopher in his way, and of a 
school which tended to results not 
far different from those familiar to 
the thinkers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This tone of mind natu- 
rally extended itself to the house- 
hold and frequenters of the palace, 
and became habitual even in the 
camp, combining itself curiously 
with the material restrictions of a 
military régime. Thus Heinrich 
Heine sang— 

Handle the drumstick and care not for 
life, 

Kiss, if you like her, the sutler’s wife : 

That is Philosophy selon les réqles, 

That is the doctrine according to Hegel. 

The freedom too of religious 
speculation which Goethe has 
claimed as the ancestral privilege 
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of the German mind, was still 
congenial to good society; and 
although in his later years the 
king had seemed inclined to 
measures of violence in the en- 
forcement of a Lutheran state- 
religion, the latitude of opinion in 
the higher circles still savoured of 
the days of Frederick the Great. 
In such an atmosphere, both 
Humboldt and Varnhagen von 
Ense could breathe freely, and 
associate agreeably even with men 
of reactionary politics and aristo- 
cratic prejudices, It will astonish 
many to read the specimens here 
exhibited of the correspondence 
between Prince Metternich and a 
man whose political opinions he 
must have regarded as dangerous 
and detestable, but whose know- 
ledge he could reverence, and of 
whose friendship he was proud. 
With the new reign came a 
mode of thought and an estimate of 
men and things to which it was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the great 
minds which had battled through 
the glories and the ruins of the 
French Revolution to do justice. 
M. de Talleyrand used to say that 
only those who had lived to the 
conclusion of the last century could 
realize the worth of the world 
to man; and we can fairly test 
the depth of those impressions by 
their endurance to the very last 
in the nobler spirits that had 
traversed the whole round of dis- 
appointment, and to whom all 
faith might well seem illusory and 
vain. ‘ In what condition do I leave 
the world, writes Humboldt in 
1853, ‘Il who remember 1789, and 
have shared in its emotions? How- 
ever, centuries are but seconds in 
the great process of the develop- 
ment of advancing humanity. Yet 
the rising curve has small bendings 
in it, and it is very inconvenient to 
find oneself on such a segment of 
its descending portion.’ In such 
a temper as this sentence implies, 
neither Humboldt nor Varnhagen 
could see anything but hypocrisy 
or morbid sentiment in the re- 
ligious medium through which 
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both philosophy and manners were 
now regarded; and in the preva- 
lent fashion of increased moral 
earnestness they could discern 
little besides affectation, prejudice, 
and wilful ignorance. When the 
audacious neologisms of Bruno 
Bauershocked the Court, Humboldt 
merely wrote— Bruno has found 
me pre-Adamitically converted ; 
when I was young, the Court- 
clergy held opinions much the same 
as his. The minister who confirmed 
me told me that the Evangelists 
had made a variety of notes, out of 
which, in later times, biographies 
had been poetically constructed.’ 
There can be no better illustra- 
tion of the invincible repugnance 
of such men as these to the intel- 
lectual tastes predominant in the 
king’s society, than their misappre- 
hension of the character and opi- 
nions of Chevalier Bunsen. It was 
natural enough that a somewhat 
arrogant aristocracy should resent 
the affectionate favour of the king 
towards a self-made man of letters, 
and should suspect him of designs 
dangerous to the interests of their 
order, and involving social and 
political change. But Humboldt 
and his correspondent could not be 
affected by such motives ; indeed, 
the former was himself amenable 
to very much the same accusations 
—so much so, that he habitually 
absented himself from Court when 
the Emperor Nicholas formed part 
of the circle, and the King of 
Hanover openly expressed his con- 
tempt when he told him at his own 
table, ‘that there were two classes 
of persons always to be had for 
money to any amount—strumpets 
and professors.* It was mainly 
the pietistic tendency in the writ- 
ings and supposed influences of 
Chevalier Bunsen that made him 
an object almost of animosity to 
Varnhagen, who personally knew 
him little, if at all, and of occa- 
sional unfriendly sarcasm to Hum- 
boldt, who ought to have known 
him better. The visit of the King 
to England on the occasion of the 
baptism of the Prince of Wales was 


* As we heard the story at the time, the word was not ‘Professor,’ but ‘Federvieh,’ 


i.e. writing animals. 
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represented by these parties as 
an act of prostration on the part 
of Prussia at the feet of the 
British Tories, who never troubled 
their heads aboutit ; and the mutual 
arrangements for a Protestant 
bishopric of Jerusalem, as the en- 
thronement of an episcopal bench 
at Berlin, which has certainly not 
resulted from that very harmless 
wroceeding. By a singular fatality 
oan was looked upon in this 
country with much suspicion and 
ill will, as a latitudinarian and 
neologist, while he was abused and 
persecuted as an evangelical fanatic 
on the banks of the Spree. If in 
truth a theological sympathy may 
have been a bond of union between 
him and his sovereign and a step- 
ping-stone towards his advance- 
ment in life, we know of no instance 
in which this interference led either 
to injustice or to intolerance, which 
unfortunately cannot be said of the 
religious counsels that have pre- 
vailed in the later years of the 
monarch who deserved a happier 
destiny. When the day of trial 
came which was to determine 
whether Chevalier Bunsen as a 


public man stood on the side of ab- 
solutism or constitutional liberty, 
of progress or of reaction, he was not 
found wanting: and by surrender- 
ing without hesitation the highest 
and most lucrative post of his pro- 


fession rather than subserve a 
policy which he deemed unworthy 
of his country and injurious to 
mankind, he dispersed the clouds 
of calumny and prejudice which 
had so long obscured his name. 
When we read the present Regent 
of Prussia’s confidential communi- 
cation to Humboldt, of his personal 
knowledge that the hostile course 
of Russia, with all its disastrous 
consequences, would have been 
arrested in its commencement by 
the steadfast resistance of Prussia 
in co-operation with France and 
England, we must appreciate the 
sacrifice which Chevalier Bunsen 
made to enforce that line of action, 
no less than the prescient wisdom 
which dictated his resolution. 
That Humboldt valued and hon- 
oured this conduct cannot be 
doubted ; but even in doing so he 
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cannot altogether refrain from an 
intermixture of the old sarcastic 
leaven with the most sagacious 
truths. ‘Bunsen writes that he is 
expecting a fourth edition of his 
letters (Signs of the Times). This 
excellent, or rather this useful, 
book, being so extensively bought 
and read, does it prove that the 
German public has been less 
chloroformed for action than we 
imagine! Dubito. We buy the 
Siqus of the Times, but scarcely five 
in one hundred of us will go to the 
poll: it is too troublesome—we are 
thinking.’ Again: ‘It was hardly 
politic, I think, in Gott in der 
Geschichte to accept the royal offer 
in spite of its repetition. I am 
sorry for it, for he is a man that I 
respect, and much will be attri- 
buted to him of which he is alto- 
gether innocent.’ 

Humboldt himself could not have 
beenanactiveand earnest politician. 
The largeness of his views, derived 
from such long and accurate ob- 
servation of Nature and of Man, 
must have induced that indifference 
to the immediate contingencies of 
human affairs which is at once the 
poy and the consolation of the 

iighest and the fullest minds; 
otherwise it is difficult to conceive 
how he for so many years en- 
dured the continual society of 
public men whose principles and 
conduct he must have regarded witin 
animosity or disdain, and the 
occurrence of daily events distress- 
ing to his feelings and repulsive to 
his judgment. It was by this ab- 
stinence that he probably retained 
an influence which he could fre- 
quently exercise to mitigate the 
severity of cases of individual op- 
pression, and sometimes to sustain 
the really noble and imaginative 
spirit of his royal master above the 
sordid ge of expediency and of 
fear. In these efforts he scorned 
no assistance that offered itself, not 
even that of the wilful, witty, and 
benevolent Bettina von Arnim, 
whom the king treated with the 
same kind of admiring indulgence 
that Goethe had before him, allow- 
ing her to say and write whatever 
she pleased, and, it may be, taking 
from her wayward wisdom advice 
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that no graver counsellor would 
have dared to offer. 

How grateful must have been the 
expansion of opinion with so con- 
genialamind as Varnhagen von Ense 
to one who must have been but too 
conscious that he was looked upon 
by the society in which he lived as 
a sort of moral Helot—an example 
of what a man might come to, 
when drunk with knowledge! No 
amount of diplomatic reserve could 
have made him acceptable to his 
fellow-courtiers, and it was only as 
a link between the intellectual 
qualities of the sovereign and the 
literature and science of the nation 
that he could feel himself in his 
legitimate vocation. In the various 
and remarkable creations of Art 
which have elaborately decorated 
the least lively of cities,—in the 
great geographical and antiquarian 
explorations which Prussia has of 
late years undertaken, some of them 
in connexion with English enter- 
prise—in the composition and pro- 
duction of costly works of national 
or general interest—in the judicious 
and delicate relief of destitute men of 
letters, the authority of Humboldt 
was continuously and powerfully 
exercised without a suspicion of 
favouritism or partiality. Those 
who have had the good fortune to 
see him in the midst of that as- 
sembly of notable men whom the 
King of Prussia brought together 
on the festival of his ‘Order of 
Merit,’ will not forget with what 
ready reverence he was greeted by 
all — poets, historians, painters, 
sculptors, geographers, physicians, 
philosophers, professors of all arts 
and learning, as their intellectual 
chief, and how tranquilly he rested 
on his great reputation with the 
free and good will of all around. 

Apart from these useful and 
honourable functions, these letters 
cannot fail to suggest the question 
whether the connexion of Baron 
Humboldt with the Court of Prus- 
sia was one which can be regarded 
with satisfaction relatively to the 
dignity of literature and the worth 
of the human mind. And yet, if 
not this, what position of any man 
of genius or the highest erudition 
in the constant intimacy of any 
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court is desirable or even tenable ? 
Enjoying the entire esteem and 
real friendship of two sovereigns, 
one of them a man of grave intelli- 
gence, proved by many severe 
vicissitudes of fortune and a fore- 
most figure in the catastrophes of 
modern Europe, the other a most 
pleasant and accomplished gentle- 
man, full of generous impulses, and 
only deficient in the sterner purpose 
and more explicit will that his 
times ame Humboldt remains 
as unindulgent to the princely 
character as if he were an outer 
democrat, and falls foul even of our 
amiable Prince Consort, who ap- 
proached him with a cordial admi- 
ration which would have been very 
agreeable to any English writer. 
And when the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar is very solicitous that Hum- 
boldt or Varnhagen should find him 
a private secretary, and the person 
inal does not happen to suit 
him, the friends attribute his rejec- 
tion to the circumstance of the 
candidate not being of noble 
birth, adding an anecdote illustra- 
tive of that Prince’s exclusive 
notions, which has caused him to 
insert his autograph, ‘ 7’his is a lie, 
in the copy deposited in the public 
library at Weimar. What philoso- 
pher at court can keep his judgment 
clear and his temper cool, where 
the wise and kindly Humboldt has 
so failed ? 

The wide gulf which in this 
country separates the men of 
thought from the men of action is 
assuredly no small evil. In its 
effect on the political and social 
character of the upper ranks it 
maintains alow standard of mental 
labour, content with official apti- 
tude, with adroit representation, 
and with facility of speech, and 
disparaging the exercise of those 
spontaneous and constructive facul- 
ties which should alone give a man 
the command of his fellows in a 
reflective age; it encourages the 
consumption of a large portion 
of life in amusements which be- 
come occupations, serious frivolities 
only differing from vices as barren 
ground differs from weeds, and 
really perilous to the moral peace 
of the community, by contrasting 
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the continuous task of the working 
thousand with the incessant plea- 
sure of the selected few. On the 
other hand, the isolation of the 
literary class has not only deformed 
some of our highest works of fic- 
tion by caricatures of manners and 
motives with which the writers 
have not been sufficiently familiar, 
but has also engendered a sense of 
injustice which shows itself in 
wrong susceptibilities, in idle 
vaunts, in uncharitable interpreta- 
tions, and in angry irony. These 
painful feelings may rather increase 
than diminish with the practical 
equality that is advancing upon us 
with such rapid strides, and the 
imagined barrier may be all the 
more formidable when it ceases to 
rest on the palpable inequalities of 
fortune‘and the real dissimilarity 
of daily existence. 

In France, where the avenging 
Revolution had levelled to the 
ground decayed institutions and 
perverted privileges, and where we 
ourselves iad witnessed the pros- 
perous power of a government 
resting on the claims of intellectual 
superiority and employing its chief 
men of letters in all the highest 
offices of the state, we now witness 
the complete preponderance of 
material force and material wealth, 
a professed contempt for ¢déologues 
imitative of the First Empire, and 
the dread of Socialism serving the 
same purpose as the terrible remi- 
niscence of Jacobin excesses in 
former days. Who can predicate 
what will there be the relation of 
literature to society if a new gene- 
ration grows up in the_ present 
obscuration of political life, and 
accustomed to look on free intelli- 
gence as subversive of public order, 
and on purely canal occupation 
as inferior to the arts of calculation 
or destruction? In Prussia, in the 
worst of times, there was a liberty 
of political and philosophical specu- 
lation which rendered it possible for 
Humboldt to be a courtier without 
corruption, and to combine these ef- 
fusions of occasional spleen with a 
real regard for his kingand country. 

Let, however, no displeasure at 
the separation or even hostility of 
the two superiorities, either here 
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or elsewhere, blind us to the para- 
mount importance of the indepen- 
dence of the literary character. 
So noble indeed was the nature of 
Alexander von Humboldt, that it 
preserved, under an almost life-long 
weight of patronage, the elevation 
of his intellect and the integrity 
of his heart. His indefatigable in- 
dustry was unimpeded by the con- 
stant round of small duties and 
vapidamusements,and the luxurious 
security of his official position 
never blunted his eager interest in 
the new acquisitions of all science, 
and in the fresh developments of 
literature. It was thus his signal 
good fortune to retain to the last, 
not only the wonderful stores of 
knowledge accumulated through so 
many years, but also the art to re- 
produce and dispose them for the 
delight and edification of mankind. 
Some affectation in demeanour and 
expression was the inevitable con- 
sequence of a factitious mode of 
life, but we would attribute much 
of the hyperbolic tone that per- 
vades a portion of this correspon- 
dence, to the traditional habits of a 
former generation, when adulation 
was polite and the best friends were 
ceremonious, rather than to any 
infection of disingenuous manners. 
But so notable an exception to 
ordinary rules and expectations as 
the career of Humboldt, must not 
miake us desire that those who 
occupy ‘the heights and pinnacles 
of human mind’ should be exposed 
to similar temptations. We would 
not purchase any advantage, how- 
ever great, for the powerful, at so 
costly a price as the sacrifice of 
that which is the only sure sign of 
the progress of nations, and the 
very core of civilization itself, the 
combination of moral strength with 
intellectual culture. It is the evi- 
dence of this which gives much 
worth to the desultory contents of 
the volume before us. It is thus 
that we rejoice at the sense of dis- 
satisfaction, at the criticism of the 
great, at the consciousness of an 
incomplete and jarring existence, 
at the struggle to escape from a 
conventional world to the con- 
fidences of a genial and undoubted 
friendship, that pervadethese pages. 
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Without these emotions, without degraded the incensor of Frederick 
this generous discontent, all the the Great, ‘M. de Voltaire, Gentil- 
learning and all the witof thecom- homme du Roi, and from a relation 
panion in letters and mental coun- to his accomplished master not 
sellor of Frederick William, might without analogy to that which in 
not have saved him from the ser- ruder times was enjoyed by the 
vility and its consequences which Professor of the Cap and Bells. 
R. Monckton MILnes. 


NEWARK ABBEY. 


Aveust, 1842. Wirn a Reminiscence or Avevust, 1807. 


I GAZE, where August’s sunbeam falls 
Along these gray and lonely walls, 

Till in its light absorbed appears 

The lapse of five-and-thirty years. 


If change there be, I trace it not 
In all this consecrated spot : 
No new imprint of Ruin’s march 
On roofless wall and frameless arch : 
The hills, the woods, the fields, the stream, 
Are basking in the self-same beam : 
The fall, that turns the unseen mill, 
As then it murmured, murmurs still: 
It seems, as if in one were cast 
The present and the imaged past, 
Spanning, as with a bridge sublime, 
That awful lapse of human time, 
That gulph, unfathomably spread 
Between the living and the dead. 


For all too well my spirit feels 
The only change this scene reveals : 
The sunbeams play, the breezes stir, 
Unseen, unfelt, unheard by her, 
Who, on that long-past August day, 
First saw with me these ruins gray. 


Whatever span the Fates allow, 
Ere I shall be as she is now, 
Still in my bosom’s inmost cell 
Shall that deep-treasured memory dwell : 
That, more than language can express, 
Pure miracle of loveliness, 
Whose voice so sweet, whose eyes so bright, 
Were my soul’s music and its light, 
In those blest days, when life was new, 
And hope was false, but love was true. 


T. L. Peacock. 
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GRYLL GRANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL,’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


dum fata sinunt, jungamus amores : 
Mox veniet tenebris Mors adoperta caput. 
Jam subrepet iners etas, nec amare licebit, 
Dicere nec cano blanditias capite. 
TIBULLUS. 


Let us, while Fate allows, in love combine, 
Ere our last night its shade around us throw, 
Or Age, slow-creeping, quench the fire divine, 
And tender words befit not locks of snow. 


HE shuttlecock had been some 

time on the wing, struck to and 
fro with unerring aim, and to all 
appearances would never have 
touched the ground, if Lord Curry- 
fin had not seen, or fancied he saw, 
symptoms of fatigue on the part 
of his fair antagonist. He therefore, 
instead of returning the shuttle- 
cock, struck it upward, caught it 
in his hand, and presented it to her, 


tory is yours, as it always is, in 
courtesy.’ 

She said this with a melancholy 
smile, more fascinating to him than 
the most radiant expression from 
another. She withdrew to the 
drawing-room, motioning to him 
not to follow. 

In the drawing-room she found 
Miss Gryll, who appeared to be 
reading ; at any rate, a book was 


saying, ‘I give in. The victory is 


open before her. 
yours. She answered, ‘The vic- 


MISS GRYLL, 


You did not see me just now, as I passed through the hall. You saw 
only two things: the shuttlecock, and your partner in the game. 


MISS NIPHET. 


It is not possible to play, and see anything but the shuttlecock. 


MISS GRYLL, 
And the hand that strikes it. 


MISS NIPHET. 
That comes unavoidably into sight. 


MISS GRYLL. 
My dear Alice, you are in love, and do not choose to confess it. 


MISS NIPHET. 
I have no right to be in love with your suitor. 


MISS GRYLL, 


He was my suitor, and has not renounced his pursuit: byt he is your 
lover. I ought to have seen long ago, that from the moment his eyes 
rested on you, all else was nothing to him, With all that habit of the 
world, which enables men to conceal their feelings in society, with all 
his exertion to diffuse his attentions as much as possible among all the 
young ladies in his company, it must have been manifest to a careful 
observer, that when it came, as it seemed in ordinary course, to be your 
turn to be attended to, the expression of his features was changed from 
complacency and courtesy to delight and admiration, I could not have 
failed to see it, if I had not been occupied with other thoughts, Tell 
me candidly, do you not think it is so? 
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MISS NIPHET. 


Indeed, my dear Morgana, I did not designedly enter into rivalry with 
you; but I do think you conjecture rightly. 


MISS GRYLL, 


And if he were free to offer himself to you, and if he did so offer 
himself, you would accept him ? 


MISS NIPHET. 
Assuredly I would. 


MISS GRYLL. 


Then, when you next see him, he shall be free. I have set my hap- 
piness on another cast, and I will stand the hazard of the die. 


MISS NIPHET. 
You are very generous, Morgana: for I do not think you give up what 
you do not value. 
MISS GRYLL. 


No, indeed. I value him highly. So muchso, that I have hesitated, 
and might have finally inclined to ci. if I had not perceived his invin- 
cible preference of you. I am sorry that I did not clearly perceive it 
sooner: but you see what it is io ie spoiled by admirers. I did not 
think it possible that any one could be preferred tome. I ought to have 
thought it possible, but I had no experience in that direction. So now 
you see a striking specimen of mortified vanity. 


MISS NIPHET, 

You have admirers in abundance, Morgana: more than have often 
fallen to the lot of the most attractive young women, And love is such 
a capricious thing, that to be the subject of it is no proof of superior 
merit. There are inexplicable affinities of sympathy, that make up an 
irresistible attraction, heaven knows how. 


MISS GRYLL. 
And these inexplicable affinities Lord Curryfin has found in you, and 
you in him, 
MISS NIPHET. 
He has never told me so. 
MISS GRYLL, 
Not in words: but looks andactions have spoken forhim. You have 
both struggled to conceal your feelings from others, perhaps even from 
ourselves, But pe are both too ingenuous to dissemble successfully. 
ou suit each other thoroughly: and I have no doubt you will find in 
each other the happiness I most cordially wish you. 


Be sure to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 


Miss Gryll soon found an —. 


tunity of conversing with Lord 
Curryfin, and began with him some- 


what sportively: ‘I have been 
thinking,’ she said, ‘of an old song 
which contains a morsel of good 
advice— 


You begin by making passionate 
love to me, and all at once you 
turn round to one of my young 
friends, and say, “ Zephyrs whisper 
how I love you.”’ 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


effect. 


Oh, no! no, indeed. I have not said that, nor anything to the same 


MISS GRYLL, 
_ Well, if you have not said it, you have looked it. You have felt it. 
You cannot conceal it. You cannot deny it, I give you notice, that, if 
I die for love of you, I shall haunt you. 
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LORD CURRYFIN. 


_Ah! Miss Gryll, if you do not die till you die for love of me, you 
will be as immortal as Circe, whom you so divinely represented. 


MISS GRYLL. 

You offered yourself to me, to have and to hold, for ever and aye. 
Suppose I claim you. Do not look so frightened. You deserve some 
yunishment, but that would be too severe. But, to a certain extent, you 

elong to me, and I claim the right to transfer you. I shall makea 
o> of you to Miss Niphet. So, according to the old rules of chivalry, 

order you, as my captive by right, to present yourself before her, and 
tell her that you have come to receive her commands, and obey them to 
the letter. I expect she will keep you in chains for life. You do not 
look much alarmed at the prospect. Yet you must be aware, that you 
are a great criminal; and you have not a word to say in your own justi- 
fication. 

LORD CURRYFIN. 

Who could be insensible to charms like yours, if hope could have 
mingled with the contemplation? But there were several causes by 
which hope seemed to be forbidden, and therefore—— 


MISS GRYLL, 


And therefore when beauty, and hope, and sympathy shone under a 
more appeens star, you followed its guidance. You could not help 
yourself ; 


What heart were his that could resist 
That melancholy smile ? 


I shall flatter myself that I might have kept you, if I had tried hard for 
it at first ; but 
Il pentirsi da sesto nulla giova. 


No doubt you might have said with the old song, 


I ne’er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not look on me. 


But you scarcely gave me time to look on you before you were gone. 
You see, however, like our own Mirror of Knighthood, I make the best of 
my evil fate, and 

Cheer myself up with ends of verse, 

And sayings of philosophers. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


I am glad to see you so merry; for even if your heart were more 
deeply touched by another than it ever could have been by me, I think 
I may say of you, in your own manner, 

So light a heel 
Will never wear the everlasting flint. 


I hope and I believe you will always trip joyously over the surface of the 
world, You are the personification of L’Allegra. 


MISS GRYLL, 


I do not know how that may be. But gonow to the personification of 
La Pensierosa, If you do not turn her into a brighter Allegra than I 
am, you may say I have no knowledge of woman’s heart. 


It was not long after this dia- 
logue that Lord Curryfin found an 
cpportenity of speaking to Miss 
Niphet alone. e said, ‘I am 
charged with a duty, such as was 
sometimes imposed on knights in 


the old days of chivalry. A lady, 
who claims me as her captive by 
right, has ordered me to kneel at 
your feet, to obey your commands, 
and to wear your chains, if you 
please to impose them.’ 

$S2 
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MISS NIPHET. 
To your kneeling I say, Rise; for your obedience, I have no com- 
mands ; for chains, I have none to impose. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 


You have imposed them, I wear them already, inextricably, indis- 
solubly. 
MISS NIPHET. 
If I may say, with the Witch in 7’halaba, 
Only she 
Who knit his bonds, can set him free, 


I am prepared to unbind the bonds. Rise, my lord, rise. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
I will rise, if you give me your hand to lift me up. 


MISS NIPHET. 
There it is. Now that it has helped you up, let it go. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
And do not call me, my lord. 


MISS NIPHET. 
What shall I call you? 
LORD CURRYFIN. 
Call me Richard, and let me call you Alice. 


MISS NIPHET. 


That is a familiarity only sanctioned by longer intimacy than ours 
has been. 
LORD CURRYFIN, 
Or closer? 
MISS NIPHET. 


We have been very familiar friends during the brief term of our 
acquaintance. But let go my hand. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 


I have set my heart on being allowed to call you Alice, and on your 
calling me Richard. 


MISS NIPHET. 
It must not be so—at least, not yet. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
There is nothing I would not do to acquire the right. 
MISS NIPHET. 
Nothing? 
LORD CURRYFIN, 
Nothing. 
MISS NIPHET. 
How thrives your suit to Miss Gryll? 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


That is at anend. I have her permission—her command she calls 
it—to throw myself at your feet, and on your mercy. 


MISS NIPHET. 

How did she take leave of you, crying or laughing ? 
LORD CURRYFIN. 

Why, if anything, laughing. 
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MISS NIPHET. 


Do you not feel mortified ? 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
I have another and deeper feeling, which predominates over any pos- 


sible mortification. 


MISS NIPHET. 


And that is 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


Can you doubt what it is? 


MISS NIPHET. 
I will not pretend to doub*. I have for some time been well aware of 


your partiality for me. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Partiality ! 


Say love, adoration, absorption of all feelings into one. 


MISS NIPHET. 


Then you may call me Alice. 


But once more, let go my hand. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


My hand, is it not? 


MISS NIPHET. 


Yours, when you claim it. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


Then thus I seal my claim. 


He kissed her hand as respect- 
fully as was consistent with 
‘masterless passion; and she said 
to him, ‘1 will not dissemble. If 
I have had one wish stronger than 


another—strong enough to exclude 
all others—it has been for the day 
when you might be free to say to 
me what you have now said. Am 
I too frank with you? 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Oh, heaven, no! 


He sealed his claim again, but 
this time it was on her lips. The 
rose again mantled on her cheeks, 
but the blush was heightened to 


I drink in your words as a stream from paradise. 


damask. She withdrew herself 
from his arms, saying, ‘ Once for 
all, till you have an indisputable 
right.’ 


CHAPTER XXXtI. 


"Ypsic dt, rpioBec, xaiper’, iv Kaxoic Spwe 
Wuxi dwovrec ydovy cad’ jpioar, 
‘Q¢ roig Savovat wrOVTOS obdév WHERE. 
The Ghost of Darius to the Chorus, in the 
Perse of Fiscuyuvs. 


Farewell, old friends : and even if ills surround you, 
Seize every joy the passing day can bring, 
For wealth affords no pleasure to the dead. 


[WELFTH Night was the night 
of the ball. The folding-doors of 
the drawing-rooms, which occupied 
their entire breadth, were thrown 
wide open. The larger room was 
appropriated to grown dancers ; 


the smaller to children, who came 
in some force, and were placed 
within the magnetic attraction of 
an enormous twelfthcake, which 
stood in a decorated recess. The 
carpets had been taken up, and 
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the floors were painted with forms 
in chalk* by skilful artists, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Pallet. 
The library, separated from all the 
apartments by ante-chambers with 
double doors, was assigned, with 
an arrangement of whist-tables, to 
such of the elder portion of the 
party as might prefer that mode of 
amusement to being mere spec- 
tators of the dancing. Mr. Gryll, 
with Miss Ilex, Mr. Macborrowdale, 
and the Reverend Doctor Opimian, 
established his own midis party 
in a corner of the smaller drawing- 
room, where they could at once 
play and talk and enjoy the enjoy- 
ment of the young. on Curryfin 
was Master of the Ceremonies. 
After two or three preliminary 
dances, to give time for the arrival 
of the whole of the company, the 
twelfthcake was divided. The 
characters were drawn exclusively 
among the children, and the little 
king and queen were duly crowned 
placed on a theatrical throne, and 
paraded in state round both 
drawing-rooms, to their own great 
delight and that of their little 
associates. Then the ball was 
supposed to commence, and was 
by general desire opened with a 
minuet by Miss Niphet and Lord 
Curryfin. Then came alternations 
of quadrilles and country-dances, 
interspersed with occasional waltzes 
and aes. So the ball went 
merrily, with, as usual, abundant 


love-making in mute signs and 
in sotto voce parlance. 

Lord Curryfin, having brought 
his own love-making to a satis- 
factory close, was in exuberant 
spirits, sometimes joining in the 
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dance, sometimes—in his official 
capacity—taking the round of the 
rooms to see that everything was 
going ontoeverybody’s satisfaction. 
He could not fail to observe that 
his proffered partnership in the 
dance, though always graciously, 
was not so ambitiously accepted as 
before he had disposed of himself 
for life. A day had sufficed to ask 
and obtain the consent of Miss 
Niphet’s father, who now sate on 
the side of the larger drawing- 
room, looking with pride and 
delight on his daughter and with 
cordial gratification on her choice ; 
and when it was once, as it was at 
once, known that Miss Niphet was 
to be Lady Curryfin, his lordship 
passed into the class of married 
men, and was no longer the object 
of that solicitous attention which 
he had received as an undrawn 
prize in the lottery of marriage, 
while it was probable that some- 
body would have him, and nobody 
knew who, 

The absence of Mr. Falconer was 
remarked by several young ladies, 
to whom it appeared that Miss 
Gryll had lost her two most 
favoured loversatonce. However, 
as she had still many others, it was 
not yet a decided casefor sympathy. 
Of course she had no lack of part- 
ners, and whatever might com 
been her internal anxiety, she was 
not the least gay among the joyous 
assembly. 

Lord Curryfin, in his circuit of 
the apartments, paused at the 
quadrille-table, and said, ‘You have 
been absent two or three days, Mr. 
Macborrowdale—what news have 
you brought from London ? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


Not much, my lord. Tables turn as usual, and ghosts shake hands 
under them with living wiseacres, who solemnly attest the fact. Civilized 
men ill-use their wives ; the wives revenge themselves in their own way, 
and the Divorce Court has business enough on its hands to employ it 


twenty years at its present rate of progression. 


Commercial bubbles 


burst, and high-pressure engines blow up, and mountebanks of all 
descriptions flourish on public credulity. Everywhere there are wars 


and rumours of wars. T 


he Peace Society has wound up its affairs in 


* These all wear out of me, like forms, with chalk 
Painted on rich men’s floors, for one feast-night : 


says Worpswortn, of chance acquaintance in his neighbourhood. — Miscellaneous 


Sonnets, No. 39. 
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the Insolvent Court of Prophecy. <A great tribulation is coming on the 
earth, and Apollyon in person is to be perpetual dictator of all the 
nations, There is, to be sure, one piece of news in your line, but it will 
be no news to you. There is a meeting of the Pantopragmatic Society, 
under the presidency of Lord Facing-both-ways, who has opened it with 
a long speech, philanthropically designed as an elaborate exercise in 
fallacies, for the benefit of young rhetoricians. The society has divided 
its work into departments, which are to meddle with everything, from 
the highest to the lowest—from a voice in legislation to a finger in Jack 
Horner’s pie. I looked for a department of Fish, with your lordship’s 
name at the head of it; but I did not find it. It would be a fine depart- 
ment. It would divide itself naturally into three classes—living fish, 
fossil fish, and fish in the frying-pan. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


T assure you, Mr. Macborrowdale, all this seems as ridiculous now to 
me as it does to you. The third class of fish is all that I shall trouble 
nee with in future, and that only at the tables of myself and my 

riends, 
MR. GRYLL. 


I wonder the Pantopragmatics have not a department of cookery: a 
female department to teach young wives how to keep their husbands at 
home, by giving them as good dinners as they can get abroad, especially 
at clubs. Those antidomestic institutions receive their chief encourage- 
ment from the total ignorance of cookery on the part of young wives : 
for in this, as in all other arts of life, it is not sufficient to order what 
shall be done: it is necessary to know how it ought to be done. This is 
a matter of more importance to social well-being, than nine-tenths of the 
subjects the Pantopragmatics meddle with. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


And therefore I rejoice that they do not meddle with it. A dinner, 
prepared from a New Art of Cookery, concocted under their auspices, 
would be more comical and more uneatable than the Roman dinner in 
Peregrine Pickle. Let young ladies learn cookery by all means: but let 
them learn under any other tuition than that of the Pantopragmatic 
Society, 

MR. GRYLL, 
As for the tribulation coming on the earth, I am afraid there is some 


ground to expect it, without looking for its foreshadowing exclusively to 
the Apocalypse, Niebuhr, who did not draw his opinions from prophecy, 
rejoiced that his career was coming to a close, for he thought we were on 
the eve of a darker middle age. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


He had not before his eyes the astounding march of intellect 
drumming and trumpeting science from city to city, But I am afrai 
that sort of obstreperous science only gives people the novel ‘use of 
their eyes to see the way of blindness,.’* 


* Gaoler.—For, look you, sir: you know not which way you shall go. 
Posthwmus.—Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. : ; 
Gaoler.—Your death has eyes in’s head, then: I have not seen him so pic- 


Posthwmus,—I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes to direct them the way 
I am going, but such as wink, and will not use them. 
Gaoler.—What an infinite mock is this, that a man should have the best use of 
eyes to see the way of blindness ! 
Cymbeline: Act v. Scene iv. 
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Truths which, from action’s paths retired, 
My silent search in vain required, * 


a = likely to find in the successive gabblings of a dozen lecturers of 
abel, 


MR, GRYLL. 


If you could so find them, they would be of little avail against the 
new irruption of Goths and Vandals, which must have been in the 
apprehension of Niebuhr. There are Vandals on northern thrones, 
anxious for nothing so much as to extinguish truth and liberty wherever 
they show themselves—Vandals in the bosom of society everywhere, even 
amongst ourselves, in multitudes, with precisely the same aim, only more 
disguised by knaves, and less understood by dupes. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


And, you may add, Vandals dominating over society throughout half 
America, who deal with free speech and even the suspicion of free 
thought, just as the Inquisition dealt with them, only substituting Lynch 
law and the gallows for a different mockery of justice, ending in fire and 
faggot. 

MR. GRYLL. 

I confine my view to Europe. I dread northern monarchy, and 
southern anarchy ; and rabble brutality amongst ourselves, smothered 
and repressed for the present, but always ready to break out into inex- 
tinguishable flame, like hidden fire under treacherous ashes.t 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

In the meantime, we are all pretty comfortable : and sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof ; which in our case, so far as I can see, happens to 
be precisely none. 

MISS ILEX. 

Lord Curryfin seems to be of that opinion, for he has flitted away 
from the discussion, and is going down a country-dance with Miss 
Niphet. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN,. 

He has chosen his time well. He takes care to be her last partner 
before supper, that he may hand her to the table. But do you observe, 
how her tragic severity has passed away? She was always pleasant to 
look on, but it was often like contemplating ideal beauty in an animated 
statue. Now she is the image of perfect happiness, and irradiates all 
around her. 

MISS ILEX. 

How can it be otherwise! The present and the future are all bright- 

ness to her. She cannot but reflect their radiance. 


Now came the supper, which, as 
all present had dined early, was 
unaffectedly welcomed and enjoyed. 
Lord Curryfin looked carefully to 
the comfort of his idol, but was 
unremitting in his attentions to her 
fair neighbours. After supper, 
dancing was resumed, with an ap- 
parent resolution in the greater 


pan of the company not to go 
1ome till morning. Mr. Gryll, Mr. 


MacBorrowdale, the Reverend Doc- 
tor Opimian, and two or three 
elders of the party, not having had 
their usual allowance of wine after 
their early dinner, remained at the 
supper table over a bowl of punch, 
which had been provided in ample 


* Conuins: Ode on the Manners. 


tT incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri dolcso. 


Hor. : Carm. 1, ii. 2. 
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uantity, and, in the intervals of 
dancing, circulated, amongst other 
refreshments, round the sides of 
the ball-room, where it was grate- 
fully accepted by the gentlemen, 
and not absolutely disregarded even 


Hopes and Fears, 
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by the young ladies. This may be 
conceded on occasion, without ad- 
mitting Goldoni’s facetious posi tion, 
that a woman, masked and silent, 
may be known to be English by her 
acceptance of punch.* 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferet Orcus : 
Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse bene. 


So must we be, when ends our mortal day : 
Then let us live, while yet live well we may. 
TRIMALCHIO, with the silver skeleton : in PETRONIUS: ¢. 34. 


OROTHY had begun to hope 

that Harry’s news might be 
true, but even Harry’s sanguine- 
ness began to give way: the perti- 
nacity with which the young mas- 
ter remained at hume, threw a 
damp on their expectations. But 
having once fairly started, in the 
way of making love on the one side 
and responding to it on the other, 
they could not but continue as they 
had begun, and she permitted him 
to go on building castles in the air, 
in which the Christmas of the en- 
suing year was arrayed in the 
brightest apparel of fire and fes- 
tival. 


Harry, walking home one after- 
noon, met the Reverend Doctor 
Opimian, who was on his way to 
the Tower, where he purposed to 
dine and pass the night. Mr. 
Falconer’s absence from the ball 
had surprised him, especially as 
Lord Curryfin’s rivalry had ceased, 
and he could imagine no good 
cause for his not returning to the 
Grange. The Doctor held out his 
hand to Harry, who returned the 
grasp most cordially. The Doctor 
asked him, ‘ How he and his six 
young friends were prospering in 
their siege of the hearts of the 
seven sisters.’ 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Why, sir, so far as the young ladies are concerned, we have no cause 


to complain. 


caffe. 


3ut we can’t make out the young gentleman. 


He used to 


* Lord Runebif, in Venice, meets Rosaura, who is masked, before a bottega di 


She makes him a curtsey in the English fashion. 


Milord.—Madama, molto compita, volete caffé ? 


Rosaura.—(Fa cenno di no.) 
Milord.—Cioccolata ? 
Rosaura.—(Fa cenno di no.) 
Milord.—Volete ponce ? 
Rosaura.—(Fa cenno di si.) 
Milord.—Oh é Inglese. 


La Vedova Scaltra, A. 3, 8. 10. 


He does not offer her tea, which, as a more English drink than either coffee or 
chocolate, might have entered into rivalry with punch: especially if, as Gold oni 
represented in another comedy, the English were in the habit of drinking it, not w ith 


milk, but with arrack. 


Lord Arthur calls on his friend Lord Bonfil in the middle of 


the day, and Lord Bonfil offers him tea, which is placed on the table with sugar a nd 


arrack, 


Bonfil.—Favorite, bevete con noi. 
Coubrech.—Il té non si rifiuta. 
Artur.—E bevanda salutifera. 
Bonfil.—Volete rak ? 
Coubrech.—Si, rak. 
Bonfil.—Ecco, vi servo. 


While they are drinking it, Lord Coubrech enters. 


Pamela Fanciulla, A. 1.8. 15. 
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sit and read all the morning, at the top of the Tower. Now he goes up 
the stairs, and after a little while he comes down again, and walks into 
the forest. Then he goes up stairs again, and down again, and out again. 
Something must be come to him, and the only thing we can think of is, 
that he is crossed in love. And he never gives me a letter, or a message, 
to the Grange. So putting all that together, we haven't a merry 
Christmas, you see, sir, 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
I see, still harping on a merry Christmas. Let us hope that the next 
may make amends. 
HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Have they a merry Christmas at the Grange, sir ? 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Very merry. 
HARRY HEDGEROW. 
Then there’s nobody crossed in love there, sir. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
That is more than I can say. I cannot answer for others. I am not, 
and never was, if that is any comfort to you. 
HARRY HEDGEROW. 
It is a comfort to me to see you, and hear the sound of your voice, sir. 
It always does me good. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Why then, my young friend, you are most heartily welcome to see 
and hear me whenever you please, if you will come over to the Vicarage. 
And you will always find a piece of cold roast beef and a tankard of good 
ale ; and just now a shield of brawn. There is some comfort in them. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 


Ah! thank ve sir. They are comfortable things in their way. But 


it isn’t for them I should come. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I believe you, my young friend. But aman fights best when he has 
a good basis of old English fare to stand on, against all opposing forces, 
whether of body or mind. Come and see me. And whatever happens 
in this world, never let it spoil your dinner. 


HARRY HEDGEROW. 

That’s father’s advice, sir. But it wont always do. When he lost 
mother, that spoiled his dinner for many a day. He has never been the 
same man since, though he bears up as well as he can. But if I could 
take Miss Dorothy home to him, I’m sure that would all but make him 
young again. And if he had a little Harry to dandle next Christmas, 
wouldn’t he give him the first spoonful out of the marrow-bone! 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
_. I doubt if that would be good food for little Harry, notwithstanding 
it was Hector’s way of feeding Astyanax.* But we may postpone the 
discussion of his diet till he makes his appearance. In the meantime, 
live in hope ; but live on beef and ale. 


The Doctor again shook him The Doctor walked on, soliloquis- 
heartily by the hand, and Harry ing as usual. ‘This young man’s 
took his leave, father has lost a good wife, and 


* Jl, xxii. vv. 500, 501. 
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has never been the same man since. 
If he had had a bad wife, he would 
have felt it as a happy release. 
This life has strange compensations. 
It helps to show the truth of Juve- 
nal’s remark, that the gods alone 
know what is good for us.* Now, 
here again is my friend at the 
Tower. If he had not, as I am 
sure he has, the love of Morgana, 
he would console himself with his 
Vestals. If he had not their sis- 
terly affection, he would rejoice in 
the love of Morgana. But having 
both the love and the affection, he 
is between two counter-attractions, 
either of which would make him 
happy, and both together keep him 
miserable. Who can say which is 
best for him? or for them? or for 
Morgana herself? Ialmost wish the 
light of her favour had shone on 
Lord Curryfin. That chance has 
passed from her ; and she will not 
easily find such another. Perhaps 
she might have held him in her 
bonds, if she had been so disposed. 
But Miss Niphet is a glorious 
girl, and there is a great charm 
in such perfect reciprocity. Jupi- 
ter himself, as I have before 
had occasion to remark, must 
have pre-arranged their consen- 
taneity. The young lord went 
on some time, adhering, as he sup- 
poses, to his first pursuit, and 
alling unconsciously and inextri- 
cably into the second: and the 
young lady went on, devoting her 
whole heart and soul to him, not 
clearly perhaps knowing it herself, 
but certainly not suspecting that 
any one else could dive into the 
heart of her mystery. And now 
they both seem surprised that no- 
body seems surprised at their 
sudden appearance in the character 
of affianced lovers. His is another 
example of strange compensation ; 
for if Morgana had accepted him 
on his first offer, Miss Niphet 
would not have thought of him ; 
but she found him a waif an 

stray, a flotsome on the waters of 
love, and Janded him at her feet 
without art or stratagem. Artless- 


Compensations in Life. 
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ness and simplicity triumphed, 
where the deepest design would 
have failed. I do not know if she 
had any compensation to look for ; 
but if she had, she has found it ; 
for never was a man with more 
qualities for domestic happiness, 
and not Pedro of Portugal himself 
was more overwhelmingly in love. 
When I first knew him, I saw only 
the comic side of his character: 
he has a serious one too, and not 
the least agreeable part of it: but 
the comic still shows itself. I can- 
not well define whether his exube- 
rant good humour is contagious, 
and makes me laugh by anticipa- 
tion as soon as I fall into his com- 
pany, or whether it is impossible 
to think of him, gravely lecturing 
on Fish, as a member of the Panto- 
pragmatic Society, without = 
ing a ludicrous contrast between 
his pleasant social face and the un- 
pleasant social impertinence of 
those would-be meddlers with 
everything. It is true, he has re- 
nounced that folly ; but it is not 
so easy to dissociate him from the 
recollection. No matter: ifI laugh, 
he laughs with me: if he laughs, 
I laugh with him. Laugh when 
you can is a good maxim: between 
well-disposed sympathies a very 
little cause strikes out the fire of 
merriment— 


As long liveth the mery man, they say, 
As doth the sory man, and longer by a 
day. 


And a day so acquired is a day 


worth having. But then— 


Another sayd sawe doth men advise, 
That they be together both mery and 
wise. t 


Very good doctrine, and fit to be 
kept in mind: but there is much 
good laughter without much wis- 
dom, and yet with no harm in it.’ 
The Doctor was approaching the 
Tower when he met Mr. Falconer, 
who had made one of his feverish 
exits from it, and was walking at 
double his usual speed. He turned 
back with the Doctor, who having 


* JuvenaL: Sat, x. v. 346, sqq- : 
+ These two quotations are from the oldest comedy in the English language : 
Ralph Roister Doister, 1566. Republished by the Shakspeare Society, 1847. 
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declined taking anything before 
dinner but a glass of wine anda 
biscuit, they went up together to 
the library. 

They conversed only on literary 
subjects. The Doctor, though Miss 
Gryll was uppermost in his mind, 
determined not to originate a word 
respecting her, and Mr. Falconer, 
though she was also his predomi- 
nant idea, felt that it was only 
over a bottle of Madeira he could 
unbosom himself freely to the 
Doctor. 

The Doctor asked, ‘ What he had 
been reading of late? He said, ‘I 
have tried many things, but I have 


Gryll Grange. 
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always returned to Orlando Inna- 
morato, There it is on the table, 
an old edition ofthe original poem.’ 
The Doctor said, ‘I have seen an 
old edition, something like this, on 
the drawing-room table at the 
Grange.’ He was about to say 
something touching sympathy in 
taste, but he checked himself in 
time. The two younger sisters 
brought in lights. ‘1 observe,’ 
said the Doctor, ‘that your hand- 
maids always move in pairs. My 
hot water for dressing is always 
brought by two inseparables, whom 
it seems profanation to call house- 
maids,’ 


MR. FALCONER. 
It is always so on my side of the house, that not a breath of scandal 


may touch their reputation. 


December, with a houseful of com 
my friends, would see one of them a 


If you were to live here from January to 
any, neither you, nor I, nor any of 
one for a single minute. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
I approve the rule, I would stake my life on the conviction that 


these sisters are 


Pure as the new-fall’n snow, 
When never yet the sullying sun 


Has seen its purity, 


Nor the warm zephyr touched and tainted it.* 


But as the world is constituted, the most perfect virtue needs to be 


guarded from suspicion, 
a houseful of company. 


I cannot, however, associate your habits with 


MR, FALCONER. 
There must be sympathies enough in the world to make up society 
for all tastes: more difficult to find in some cases than in others ; but 
still always within the possibility of being found. I contemplated, when 


I arranged this house, the frequent presence of a select party. 


tophanic comedy and its adjuncts 
elsewhere. 


Several thoughts passed through 
the Doctor’s mind. He was almost 
tempted to speak them. ‘How 
beautiful was Miss Gryll in Circe : 
how charmingly she acted. What 
was a select party without women? 
And how could a bachelor invite 
them? But this would be touch- 
ing a string which he had deter- 
mined not to be the first to strike. 
So, apropos of the Aristophanic 
comedy, he took down Aristo- 
phanes, and said, ‘What a high 


The Aris- 


rought me into pleasant company 
I have postponed the purpose, not abandoned it. 


idea of Athenian comedy is given 
by this single line, in which the 
poet opines “The bringing out of 
comedy to be the most difficult of 
all arts."t It would not seem to 
be a difficult art now-a-days, seeing 
how much new comedy is nightly 
produced in London, and still more 
in Paris, which, whatever may be 
its literary value, amuses its audi- 
ences as much as Aristophanes 
amused the Athenians.’ 


* Sourney: Thalaba. 
+ Kwpwdoddaskadtay sivar yaderwraroy ipyoy amavrwr. 
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MR. FALCONER, 


There is this difference, that though both audiences may be equally 
amused, the Athenians felt they had something to be proud of in the poet, 
which our audiences can scarcely feel, as far as novelties are concerned. 
And as to the atrocious outrages on taste and feeling perpetrated under 
the name of burlesques, I should be astonished if even those who laugh 
at them could look back on their amusement with any other feeling than 


that of being most heartily ashamed of the author, the theatre, and 
themselves. 


When the dinner was over, anda and Filetcher,* almost ‘his eating 
bottle of claret had been placed by and his drinking solely, the Doctor 
the side of the Doctor, and a bottle said, ‘ I am glad to perceive that you 
of Madeira by the side of his host, keep up your practice of having a 
the latter, who had not been spar- good dinner; though I am at the 
ing during dinner of his favourite same time sorry to see that you 
beverage, which had been to him have not done your old justice 
for some days, like ale to the Cap- to it.’ 
tain and his friends in Beaumont 


MR. FALCONER. 

A great philosopher had seven friends, one of whom dined with him 
in succession on each day of the week. He directed, amongst his last 
dispositions, that during six months after his death the establishment of 
his house should be kept on the same footing, and that a dinner should 
be daily provided for himself and his single guest of the day, who was 
to be entreated to dine there in memory of him, with one of his executors 
(both philosophers) to represent him in doing the honours of the table 
alternately. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I am happy to see that the honours of your table are done by your- 
self, and not by an executor, administrator, or assign. The honours are 
done admirably, but the old justice on your side is wanting. I do not, 
however, clearly see what the feralis cena of guest and executor has to 
do with the dinner of two living men. 


MR, FALCONER, 


Ah, Doctor, you should say one living man and a ghost. I am only 
the ghost of myself. I do the honours of my departed conviviality. 






THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I thought something was wrong; but whatever it may be, take 
Horace’s advice— Alleviate every ill with wine and song, the sweet con- 
solations of deforming anxiety.’t 


MR. FALCONER. 


I do, Doctor. Madeira, and the music of the Seven Sisters, are my 
consolations, and great ones; but they do not go down to the hidden 
care that gnaws at the deepest fibres of the heart, like Ratatosk at the 


roots of the Ash of Ygdrasil. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


In the Scandinavian mythology: one_of the most poetical of all 
mythologies. I have a great respect for Odin and Thor. Their adven- 





* Ale is their eating and their drinking solely. 
Scornful Lady, Act iv. Scene ii. 
+ Illic omne malum vino cantuque levato, 
Deformis egrimoniz dulcibus alloquiis. 
Epod. 13. 
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tures have always delighted me; and the system was admirably adapted 


to foster the high spirit of a military people. Lucan has a fine passage 


on the subject.* 


The Doctor repeated the passage 
of Lucan with great emphasis. 
This was not what Mr. Falconer 
wanted, He had wished that the 
Doctor should inquire into the 
cause of his trouble ; but indepen- 
dently of the Doctor’s determina- 
tion to ask no questions, and to let 
his young friend originate his own 
disclosures, his unlucky metaphor 
had carried the Doctor into one of 
his old fields, and if it had not 
been that he awaited the confi- 
dence, which he felt sure his host 


would spontaneously repose in him 
the Scandinavian mythology would 
have formed his subject for the 
evening. He paused, therefore, and 
went on quietly sipping his claret. 

Mr. Falconer could restrain him- 
self no longer, and without preface 
or note of preparation, he commu- 
nicated to the Doctor all that had 
passed between Miss Gryll and 
himself, not omitting a single word 
of the passages of Bojardo, which 
were indelibly impressed on his 
memory. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


I cannot see what there is to afflict you in all this. 


You are in love 


with Miss Gryll. She is disposed to receive you favourably. What 
more would you wish in that quarter ? 


MR. FALCONER, 


No more in that quarter, but the seven sisters are as sisters to me. 
If I had seven real sisters, the relationship would subsist, and marriage 
would not interfere with it; but, be a woman as amiable, as liberal, as 
indulgent, as confiding as she may, she could not treat the unreal, as she 
would the real tie, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Tadmit it is not to be expected. Still there is one way out of the 
difficulty. And that is by seeing all the seven happily married. 


MR. FALCONER, 


All the seven married ! 


Surely that is impossible. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
Not so impossible as you apprehend. 


The Doctor thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to tell the story 
of the seven suitors, and was espe- 
cially panegyrical on Harry Hedge- 
row, observing, that if the maxim 
Noscitur & socus might be reversed, 
and a man’s companions judged 
by himself, it would be a sufficient 
recommendation of the other six ; 
whom, moreover, the result of his 
inquiries had given him ample 
reason to think well of. Mr. Fal- 
coner received with pleasure at 
Christmas, a communication which, 
at the midsummer preceding, would 
have given him infinite pain. It 


struck him all at once, that, as he 
had dined so ill, he would have 
some partridges for supper, his 
larder being always aa stocked 
with game; and when tliey were 
presented, after the usual music in 
the drawing-room, the Doctor, 
though he had dined well, con- 
sidered himself bound in courtesy 
to assist in their disposal ; when 
recollecting how he had wound u 

the night of the ball, he volunteere 

to brew a bowl of punch, over 
which they sate till a late hour, dis- 
coursing of many things, but 
chiefly of Morgana. 


* Pharsalia, 1. i. vv. 458—462. 
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HUNTING AND HUNTERS.* 


7, accuse any one of being a 
hunting man and nothing more 
is felt to be an unpleasant charge. 
A writer in the Z7'vmes of the 17th 
of September, 1858, alleged some- 
thing very like this of Mr. Thomas 
Assheton Smith, who was a man of 
forty-seven thousand acres of land, 
bringing in an income of £45,000 
a year, and whom the Duke of 
Wellington designated ‘the Field- 
Marshal of Fox-hunters,’ This im- 
eer of being a mere fox- 
unting squire was felt to weigh so 
heavily on the memory of the de- 
ceased, that his widow prevailed 
upon Sir John E, Eardley-Wilmot 
to publish a volume of ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ in order to remove that 
impression, and to convince the 
world that it was the man who did 
credit to the pursuit, and not the 
pursuit which did credit to the 
man. What sort of pursuit, then, 
is hunting, to which a plain Eng- 
lish gentleman can ‘give credit ? 
Dr. Johnson sententiously tells us 
in the /dler that hunting is a mode 
by which the rich unburthen them- 
selves of troublesome wealth. 
Other ethical writers have fallen 
into the mistake that the pleasure 
of hunting consists in the pursuit 


of a miserable fox or hare, and they 
are very virtuously severe upon 
the frivolity and cruelty of such an 
amusement, Pascal, in his dis- 
course On the Misery of Man, is 
particularly hard upon hunters. 
What, says he, ‘unless it be to 
drown thought, can make them be- 
stow so much time and pains upon 
a silly animal, which they might 
buy cheaper in the market?’ Of 
the animals hunted in this country, 
no one but a poacher cares for the 
hare itself, and the fox is a vermin 
to be destroyed ; but no man is—to 
use hunting language— humbug 
enough to pretend that the fox is 
hunted for the sake of ridding the 
country of vermin. The real truth 
of the matter—that hunting is a 
— excuse for enjoying the 
exhilarating fun of a glorious gal- 
lop across the fields in good 
ge to have been 
quite overlooked. Every one who 
can afford it, and is strong 
enough, enjoys a ride on horseback, 
and hunting is the ne plus ultra 
of riding. What Lord Byron says 
of the approximate amusement of 
driving applies exactly to hunt- 
ing, altering two words in the last 

ne :— 


Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
Leavening his blood as cayenne doth a curry, 

As going at full speed—no matter where its 
Direction be, so ’t is but in a hurry, 

And merely for the sake of its own merits : 
For the less cause there is for all this flurry, 

The greater is the pleasure in arriving 

At the great end of hunting—which is, riding. 


Let hunting, then, honestly be 
placed under its proper category 
of a relaxation or amusement: a 
famous frolic—a hearty, plucky, 
glorious, rollicking bit of fun ; 
vastly exciting, and, in a word, de- 
cidedly jolly; and though rather 
absurd, none the worse for that, if 

ursued as an occasional relaxation. 

he baby is pleased with his stick 
between his legs; the child is de- 
lighted with a trot on its donkey ; 


Byron, Don Juan. 


the eager boy is in raptures with 
a gallop on a pony; the dandy 
youth is proud of his canter on his 
park hack, and the mature man is 
excited by a gallop on his hunter; 
and there is an end of the mat- 
ter. 

Of this amusement, as of all 
others, the maxim ne quid nimis 
applies: the child must not always 
be on the donkey, the youth not 
ever in the saddle, the man must 


* Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esquire ; or, The Pursuits 


of an English Country Gentleman, 
Edition, London: John Murray, 


Sir John E, Eardley-Wilmot, Bart, Second 
1860. 
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not make hunting the great object 
of life ; if he does, he is either as 
much a child in mind as his little 
boy who rides a cockhorse ; or else 


Hunting and Hunters. 
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he is a little crazy, and hunting is 
his mania. 

Of the accomplished Don Juan, 
his biographer, Byron, says :— 


Yet I must own—although in this I yield 
To patriot sympathy a Briton’s blushes— 
He thought at heart, like courtly Chesterfield ; 
Who after a long chase o’er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, though he rode beyond all price, 
Ask’d next day ‘ if men ever hunted twice ? 


Mr. Smith, however, hunted six 
days in the week, and cut off one 
thousand five hundred foxes’ tails 
with the same knife. And on this 
point of continual hunting turns a 
controversy concerning Mr. Smith. 
The writer in the Zimes asks, ought 
aman of large property and large 
responsibilities, and abundantly 
able to take his part in the serious 
business of life, ought such a man 
to live for fox-hunting? Sir John 
E. Eardley-Wilmot has published 
the Reminiscences to controvert the 
statement that Mr. Smith lived for 
fox-hunting. That Mr. Smith rode 


his hobby rather hard, Sir John 
will scarcely deny. Sir John says, 
* We see Mr. Smith, year after year, 
following the same pursuit, in the 


highest degree animating, but hav- 
ing no great degree of novelty or 
variety to recommend it, with un- 
abating ardour and almost increas- 
ing zest.’ This enthusiasm, Sir 
John thinks in Mr. Smith's favour. 
Sir John thinks that the reason we 
have so few great men in the Senate, 
the forum, or the camp, is, there 
is no enthusiasm. An ardent or 
enthusiastic man is held out as a 
madman ; and yet that it might be 
said of Tom Smith, as it was of the 
heroic admiral,‘ I wish I had five 
hundred men as mad as he,’—that 
is to say, five hundred squires, each 
hunting six days a week, or three 
thousand hunts a week! Nodoubt 
it is well to have enthusiastic men 
in all departments of human pur- 
suits, by no means excluding amuse- 
ments ; of which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds goes so far as to declare that 
the great and ultimate end of all 
the employments of mankind is to 
produce amusement. By all means 
let us have Taglioni for dancing, 
Grisi for singing, Grimaldi for pan- 
tomime, Day for racing, and Tom 


Smith for hunting, all these take 
their place in the Temple of Fame 
for what they are worth, but no 
more. If a gentleman is very 
‘enthusiastic’ about turning, or 
drumming, or knife-grinding, or 
hunting, the world is apt to trans- 
late ‘enthusiasm’ into ‘ mania,’ as 
Sir William Miles does; speaking of 
Mr. Assheton Smith, he says, ‘if 
hunting had not been his mania, 
he would, I think, have succeeded 
in anything he undertook.’ People 
exclusively devoted to books have 
been termed bibliomaniacs ; those 
passionately addicted to hunting 
may fairly be called hippomaniacs, 
The advantages of hunting, be- 
yond being a healthy, animating 
amusement, are that it acts as a 
corrective to lazy, luxurious habits, 
though riding without the fox 
would do that: it demands some 
degree of hardihood, nerve, and 
even intrepidity, to risk life and 
limb. It maintains the influence 
of the upper ranks—that is, the 
rich—over that class of the com- 
munity who are fond of horses, 
not always the most reputable; it 
tends in some degree to improve 
the breed of a particular descrip- 
tion of horse,and old hunters make 
very useful carriage-horses for me- 
dical men. It brings the ‘many’ 
into contact with the hunting por- 
tion of the ‘upper ten thousand.’ 
This is good for both parties. It 
maintains the influence of the 
upper class, and is_ especially 
charming to those who have no 
other opportunity of mixing on 
terms of temporary equality with 
the hunting aristocracy. ‘I rode out 
with the king (George ITT.) to-day, 
and his Majesty spoke to me,’ said 
a cockney. ‘Aye, indeed!’ replied 
his envious friend, ‘did he, though? 


What did hesay? ‘Say! Oh, say? 
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Oh, he said—“ Get out of the way, 
i stupid, stupid!”’ Of this 
cockney we have many anecdotes. 
‘There—there’s music for you,’ 
said an enthusiastic hunter to a 
cockney. ‘Oh, what splendid me- 
lody  ‘Ican hear nothing of it, 
said the cockney, ‘for the noise of 
those confounded dogs.’ But the 
cockney was matched by a hunts- 
man who, when his hounds were at 
fault, exclaimed, ‘It ar’nt the 
fault of the dear dogs; it’s all 
owing to them darned stinking 
violets.’ 

The solicitor who wants clients, 
the wine-merchant who seeks cus- 
tom, pick up what they want in 
the field; and the surgeon who 
joins from mere love of the sport, 
nevertheless forms useful con- 
nexions by the covert side. 
Farmers and horse-breeders have 
famous opportunities of disposing 
of their stock. The nondescript 
swell, who may be a gentleman or 
may be a gent, and who comes out 
to show his clothes or his horse, 
is content. The Benedict who 
seeks a sporting wife knows where 
to find one. Diana here finds 
Endymion. 

Beckford, in his work on hunt- 
ing, declares that his perfect 
huntsman has a clear head, a nice 
observation, a quick apprehension, 
an undaunted courage, a stron 
constitution, activity of body, an 
a good voice, which might be said 
of a good conjuror; but Beckford 
enthusiastically declares that it is 
as difficult to find a perfect hunts- 
man as a good prime minister. 
Perfection is a mark not easily hit 
by the best shot : it is unattainable 
save in matters not worth attain- 
ing, such as throwing a millet-seed 
through the eye of a needle, which 
feat of dexterity having been ex- 
hibited before a Roman emperor, 
he ordered the performer the ap- 
propriate reward of. a bushel of 
millet-seed. The same emperor 
would probably have conferred 
upon.Tom Smith the suitable gift 
of a whip and spurs, and perhaps a 
seven-barred gate to tumble over. 

It is said in the Reminiscences 
that it is well known that the late 
Duke of Wellington, in choosing 
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his aides-de-camp, always preferred 
fox-hunters, because he said they 
knew how to ride straight to a 
given point, generally had good 
horses, and were equaily willing to 
charge a big place (i.e., hedge) or 
an enemy. We hope, however, that 
something more may be said in 
favour of hunters and aides-de- 
camp than this, which amounts to 
no more than that the Duke found 
fox-hunters made good messengers. 
As to charging an enemy, is it part 
of the duty of an aide-de-camp to 
do so? Even if so, certainly that 
sort of pluck is not confined to 
fox-hunters. 

Beckford enumerates five species 
of fox-hunters: the dress, the ma- 
hogany, the health hunting, the 
coffee housing, and the genuine. 
The perusal of Sir John’s Remini- 
scences enables us to add a sixth 
species, the fall seeker ; for such it 
seems was Tom Smith. No earthly 
hedge or ditch could prevent his 
being up with the hounds, and 
being first with them. To do this, 
he habitually drove his horse at 
places which he well knew no horse 
could clear, intending to tumble 
over, and pick his horse and him- 
self up on the other side. Now 
this may display iron determina- 
tion and bull-dog courage, but we 
submit that to do this habitually 
is not hunting. When the too 
well known desperate cavalry 
charge was made at Balaclava, a 
French general exclaimed—‘ C’est 
magnifique! mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre.’ So we contend that this 
desperate, tumbling style of riding 
is all very fine—‘ magnifique’ if 
you will—‘ mais ce nest pas la 
chasse.’ It is well known that all 
enthusiastic hunters will ride for a 
fall now and then. Every one re- 
collects (Reminiscences, p. 44) the 
famous story of Lord Kintore 
coming once to a ‘stopper’ which 
defied the whole field. ‘Catch my 
horse,’ said his lordship to a 
countryman on the other side, and 
drove at it. The rustic did as he 
was bid ; picked up both steed and 
rider, and Lord Kintore galloped 
away, leaving his friends in mute 
astonishment on the wrong side of 
the fence. This is all very well as 

22 
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an occasional exploit, but it is quite 
another thing habitually to ride for 
falls, as Mr. Smith did. He actu- 
ally made a science of falling: he 
declared that ‘all who profess to 
ride, should know how to fall.’ In 
these days of hard words, this 
science of falling may be termed 
hippobathology. 

George Carter, one of Tom 
Smith’s huntsmen, told the truth 
about his master, and of most other 
great hunters: ‘I ride to hunt, 
master hunts to ride.’ So that a 
cynic might say Mr. Smith’s hunt- 
ing was an excuse for hard riding, 
and his riding an excuse for tum- 
bling secundum artem. But Tom 
Smith was not only clever at 
tumbling with his horse; he also 
was a dab at jumping or vaulting 
on to his horse. It is stated (Re- 
miniscences), speaking of the meet :— 

No time, however, was lost in saluta- 
tions, for business was to be done; so 
alongside of his hack the Squire’s hunter 
was brought, and without dismounting 
he vaulted from one to the other, almost 
without rising from the saddle of 
the steed he quitted. This was al- 
ways looked upon as an extrordinary 
feat of agility, and it could not have 
been performed without great muscular 
strength. Mr. Smith continued this 
practice almost up to the time of his 
death ; and only two years before that 
event took place, he was stopping on 
horseback at the door of one of the clubs 
in St. James’s-street, when a horse was 
brought up, of which his owner com- 
plained as being most difficult to manage. 
The Squire had him led up alongside of 
him, and jumped on his back in the 
usual style, although quite a stranger to 
him ; when to the astonishment of every 
one, after a sharp turn or two had with 
him up and down the street, he brought 
him back as quiet as a lamb. 

A few months before his death, Mr. 
Smith was in Rotten-row and at Tatter- 
sall’s, as usual, on ‘Blemish,’ and when 
he rode into the ring one morning, and 
saw Rarey driving his zebra round it, he 
made his servant bring his horse along- 
side, and quite gloried in showing the 
celebrated American how he could still 
change horses in a run without dismount- 
ing.—(Silk and Scarlet, 284.) 

Now it is rather more than 
eccentric for a gentleman’ to 
amuse the spectators in public 
places with such gymnastic feats 
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as these, which are usually con- 
fined to the circus. 

It is a trite remark, that a man’s 
profession gives a certain tinge to 
all his actions, and even his 
thoughts. A clergyman enjoying 
an evening stroll with his son, the 
son said, ‘ What a singular cloud ; 
it looks like a shepherdess.’ ‘To 
me, said the ecclesiastic, ‘it 
seems to resemble a cathedral.’ 
During the panic created among 
the agriculturists by the idea of 
free trade, a wae farmer re- 
marked to Mr. Smith that the 
cultivation of corn would soon 
cease. ‘So much the better,’ said 
the Squire, ‘for then I shall hunt 
over a grass country.’ 

One of the notes to the Remi- 
niscences is headed ‘Dick Christian’s 
Hero-Worship of Mr. Assheton 
Smith. ‘On my last visit,’ says 
Druid, ‘I found Dick Christian 
firmer than ever in his hero-wor- 
ship of Mr. Assheton Smith, Sir 
James Musgrave, and Captain 
White.’ And it seems that Mr. 
Assheton Smith accepted this wor- 
ship. ‘Nothing,’ says Sir William 
Miles, ‘ with Tom Smith that was 
his own could be bad, however 
much the performance might mili- 
tate against recognised rules.’ When 
hounds are running, the closer they 
keep together, the nearer perfec- 
tion. This happens with a good 
scent, either in full cry, or breast 
high and mute ; they are then said 
to be ‘streaming.’ If, on the con- 
trary, some lag behind, the result 
of a bad scent, the hounds being 
tired, or an uneven pack, they are 
said to be ‘tailing.’ But on one 
occasion, when Mr. Smith’s hounds 
were ‘ tailing,’ he cried out, ‘ Look, 
what a beautiful stream.’ Were it 
not that nothing could be wrong 
that Mr. Smith did, it would ap- 
pear that he was at least once 
guilty of a most marvellously un- 
sportsmanlike act. It is stated 
(Reminiscences, p. 287) :— 


Finding the foxes hung in cover in a 
place called Southgrove—that is, the 
cunning animals declined to leave the 
protection of the bushes in order to 
afford the field the pleasure of a run, 
though Mr. Smith tried to persuade 
them to turn out by the eloquent crash 
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of forty couple of dogs—Mr. Smith being 
thus baffled for the day, said, ‘I will try 
another plan next week, and see if I do 
not make them fly or die.’ Accordingly, 
on the next hunting day, the field of 
huntsmen were surprised, as well they 
might be, to find a number of fires lighted 
at intervals of about one hundred yards 
all through the principal rides. This 
succeeded. No sooner were the hounds 
thrown in, than off went two or three 
foxes, no doubt ignorant of the cause que 
tantum accideret ignem. 


Now, who ever before or since 
heard of such a proceeding in civi- 
lized warfare against foxes? Some 
one soon afterwards asking where 
was the steward of the owner of 
Southgrove, that ‘fine old sports- 
man, the Reverend Fulwar Fowle, 
replied, ‘“ Do you not know that he 
is gone to the Sun Fire Office to 
insure Southgrove ?”’ 

As regards parsons hunting, it 
seems that not a few clergymen 
were of Mr. Smith’s ‘sporting con- 
gregation, and they were never far 
in the rear of the forward squire. 
Fox-hunting in the clergy is now. 
however, looked upon as a ‘ clerica 
error ; yet there are still counties 
where it is not uncommon to meet 
a parson in the field. North Devon 
will long remember the late Parson 
Froude (not the Archdeacon), the 
keenest of sportsmen, and breeder 
of one of the best packs ever fol- 
lowed ; it is said, indeed, that the 
reverend whip would follow hare, 
deer, or even (horresco referens) a 
polecat, sooner than keep his darling 
dogs idle. It was a clergyman who 
wrote those admirable articles in 
the Sporting Magazine which ap- 
peared under the nom de plume 
of ‘Uncle Scribble.” ‘But Uncle 
Scribble, as the head of a most 
successful boarding-school, writes 
no more.’* 

Another instance which would 
have been all wrong if done by 
any man save Tom Smith, is set 
forth in the Reminiscences (p. 55) :— 

The history of the education of Jack- 
o’-Lantern was thus related by Tom Edge : 
—We were riding to covert through a line 
of bridle-gates, when we came to a new 
double oaken post and rail-fence. ‘This 
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is just the place to make my colt a good 
timber-jumper,’ said the squire, ‘so you 
shut the gate, and ride away fast from 
the fence.’ This was accordingly done, 
when the squire rode at the rails, which 
Jack taking with his breast, gave both 
himself and his rider such a fall that 
their respective heads were looking to- 
wards the fence they had ridden at. Up 
rose both at the same time as if nothing 
very particular had happened. ‘ Now,’ 
said Tom Smith, ‘ this will be the making 
of the horse. Just do as you did before, 
and ride away.’ Edge did so, and Jack 
flew the rails without touching, and was 
a first-rate timber-jumper from that day. 
What made the feat more remarkable 
was, that it did not come off in a run, 
but in what is called ‘cold blood.’ 


Now, this proceeding was wrong, 
both on_principle and in detail. 
Captain Nolan, in his book on the 
History of Cavalry and on the 
training of horses, sets out with 
the golden rule laid down by the 
great Greek horseman more than 
a thousand years ago— HORSES ARE 
TAUGHT, NOT BY HARSHNESS BUT BY 
GENTLENEsS; and this is the maxim 
of the celebrated Mr. Rarey. The 
method to teach a colt is laid down 
thus :—If a colt has not been 
trained to leap, as it should be, by 
following its dam before it is 
mounted, take it into the fields and 
let it follow well-trained horses over 
easy fences and low ditches, slowly, 
without fuss, and as part of the 
ride, not backwards and forwards,’ 
The same writer says in different 
places—‘ A colt should only be 
ridden by a man whois paid to risk 
his bones.’—‘ Any hard-headed fool 
can ride boldly.’—‘ It is madness to 
ride at a gate or stile with a doubt- 
fulhorse, A colt accompanying a 
horse always wants to follow that 
horse, so that Tom Edge should 
have taken his horse over the fence 
first ; by taking his horse through 
the gate, the colt wanted to follow 
that way, and was reluctant to go 
over the fence. But the colt ought 
on no account to have been put at 
an oaken rail for his first jump. It 
is true Mr. Smith succeeded in this 
case, but he might have killed him- 
self or the colt, or both, What 
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owner of a valuable colt would not 
discharge his groom or trainer with 
disgrace, who put a colt to a new 
double oak rail-fence to teach it 
timber jumping? It was no doubt 
a plucky thing to do, like the Bala- 
clava charge : pleasant, but wrong. 
To use Dr. Johnson’s words, we 
admire the intrepid ignorance of 
the act. Of such a proceeding 
better say, laudatur et algetur: let 
it be praised, but avoided, It 
was the foolhardy act of a daring 
rider, No doubt it succeeded ; but 
what then? Such exceptions prove 
the rule. At a review before 
Frederick the Great a man’s cap 
fell off. The King had the man 
flogged. No more hats fell off; 
but was the King right? Some- 
times in this world people get 
praised for doing foolish things ; 
as when a Dutch and English ship 
being at anchor near each other, a 
rivalry arose between the crews it 
daring actions. A Dutch tar stood 
on his head on the truck of the 
mast-head. An English sailor did 
the like, but overbalanced himself, 
and down he came on deck, but the 
rigging broke his fall, so that he 
was not dangerously hurt, and up 
he jumped, and cried out, ‘There, 
now ; which of you will do that? 
His captain immediately gave him 
five guineas. 

Squire Smith appears to have 
been somewhat exigeant, When he 
was at Belvoir Castle he got u 
early and breakfasted alone ; an 
on one occasion he was not satisfied 
with the breakfast prepared for 
him, and complained to the foot- 
man who waited upon him that he 
did not think he had the attention 
given to him to which he was en- 
titled ; the Duke’s servant received 
the rebuke in silence; but on the 
following morning, when Mr. Smith 
came down to breakfast, all the 
footmen in the castle entered the 
room in their state liveries, and 
took their station round the table. 
The Duke, to whom his guest’s 
complaint had been reported, feel- 
ing satisfied that every attention 
had been paid to Mr. Smith, took 
this effectual mode of reproving his 
testy humour.—({ Reminiscences, page 
143). At another time he com- 
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plained of the scarcity of muffins, 
upon which the servants received 
orders to pour in upon him a per- 
petual stream of muffins; each 
footman presented to the bewil- 
dered Squire a succession of hot 

lates, the chorus being ‘ Muffins, 
fr. Smith.’ 

It is stated in the Reminiscences 
(page 126), that Mr. Smith was not 
personally popular, being more ad- 
mired than liked, This is a grave 
charge against the keeper of a 
splendid pack of hounds, hunting 
daily, backed by the magnificent 
income of £45,000 a year. Mr, 
Smith was unfortunately bad tem- 
pered, being an exception to the 
rule that a bad-tempered man can- 
not be a good horseman. Even the 
laudatory Reminiscences contain too 
many instances in which Squire 
Smith had recourse to his fists and 
his whip. It is to be regretted that 
hunting had not the same softening 
effect on Mr. Smith that it had on 
Charles IX. (of St. Bartholomew 
memory), of whom Millet says, 
‘Born with a violent character, he 
softened his soul by the fury of the 
chase.” ‘Né avec un _ caractére 
violent, il s’etait endoucé l’ame par 
la fureur de la chasse.’ 

We hope, for the credit of the 
hunting field, that some unhappy 
ebullitions of temper recorded in 
the Reminiscences will not be taken 
as specimens of hunting manners 
or feelings, Once, after a severe 
run in Leicestershire, when the fox 
was sinking, Mr. Smith found his 
horse in a like condition. ‘Oh! if 
I had but a fresh horse,’ said Mr. 
Smith, ‘I would soon settle him.’ 
‘Get upon mine,’ said Mr. John 
Cook, who was riding ‘ Lancet,’ a 
famous horse of great value. The 
offer was accepted, and the ‘ whoop” 
soon followed. Instead, however, 
of the expected panegyric when the 
horse was restored to the owner, 
the remark of the Squire was, ‘I 
heard he was a plater, but he is as 
slow as a donkey.’ The fact is, he 
was annoyed at his own horse 
being beaten. 

‘Why do you lie there, howling 
and exposing yourself? said he to 
a rustic, whom his horse had 
slightly kicked. ‘My dear Tom,’ 
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said his more feeling friend, Mr. 
Henry Pierrepoint, ‘the man is 
hurt, and why so rough with him? 
‘On principle,’ rejoined the Squire ; 
‘if I had pitied him he would have 
been there for a week, but now you 
see he is up and well already.’ 

The Squire said, ‘Why do you 
lie there Lenten ? ‘on principle.’ 
It is singular how frequently, when 
anything particularly wrong or ab- 
surd is perpetrated, we are told it 
is ‘on principle,’ If, mutatis mu- 
tandis, the rustic had asked the 
Squire why he lay there howling, 
should we or should we not have 
called the rustic a brutal fellow? 
Lord Chesterfield, writing to his 
son nearly one hundred years ago, 
says, letter 260, ‘The French 
manner of hunting is gentleman- 
like; ours only fit for bumpkins 
and boobies; the poor beasts 
here are pursued and run down 
by much greater beasts than them- 
selves,’ 

Again we hope that the follow- 
ing is not a fair sample of the 
judgment or morale of hunters. A 
fox having been ‘lost’ in a farm- 
yard, was found in a corn-bin, in a 
sack, ‘Now, sir,’ said the Squire 
to Mr. Dickman, ‘ give an account 
of yourself, or you or I shall have 
as good a licking as one man can 

ive another.’ ‘Please, sir, said 

ickman, ‘I zeed a fox come into 
the yard, and thinking that Parson 
Lance’s hounds were worriting the 
poor crittur, [ cotches him up, and 
was a going to take him over to 
Squire Smith of Penton.’ This 
pouset the Squire, who putting his 
1ands in his pocket, and turning 
his cuffs down again, said, ‘ Your 
excuse is a good one, and here is 
half a crown for it, although I do 
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not believe a word of what you 
say.” Here is an instance of a 
gentleman giving the rustic the lie, 
and then giving him half a crown 
either for telling the lie, or else for 
intending to do that to Parson 
Lance which the Squire was ready 
to lick the man for doing to him— 
ae, hiding the fox away. This 
must have been done on ‘principle.’ 
Nothing else could account for 
behaviour so irrational and im- 
proper. ; 

Mr. Smith’s ability caused him 
to be first of his class, but his class 
was not of the first. Few cele- 
brated men have been fox-hunters, 
and no celebrated man has ever 
been a celebrated fox-hunter. Fox- 
hunting as a relaxation is one 
thing, ‘but to pursue this amuse- 
ment as the great object of life is 

uite another matter: it then 

egenerates into mere ‘strenuous 
idleness,’ Boswell, in his Life of 
Johnson, relates that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds observed, that the real 
character of a man was found out 
by his amusements. _ Johnson 
added, ‘Yes, sir; no man is a hypo- 
crite in his amusements. An 
artillery officer who thoroughly 
enjoys a hunt now and then, said 
of a brother officer in the line, ‘Tl 
give you an idea of the sort of man 
he is: whenever he gets leave of 
absence, away he goes — does 
nothing but hunt every day as if 
he had been bitten by a mad 
centaur.” ‘A man who never 
hunts,’ said he, ‘is a muff; a man 
who hunts every day is a fool.’ 
Mr, Assheton Smith, however, was 
decidedly an exception to the rule 
of this artillery officer, for he was 
no fool, though he hunted six days 
in the week. 

W.S. A. 
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THE SENTIMENTS, ACCORDING TO PHRENOLOGY, 
EXAMINED. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 


UR former article* on the Pro- 
pensities, according to Phreno- 
logy, did not exhaust the list. We 
will now advert to the remainder, 
and then proceed to the present 
subject. 

4. Secretiveness. — The first in- 
stance that suggested to Gall the 
locality of this organ, was a friend 
of his own, who possessed good 
abilities and amiable qualities, but 
with an extraordinary disposition 
for cunning and finesse, Combe 
defines the propensity as the mo- 
tive for expressing that free out- 
ward expression of our feelings 
and ideas, which would be the 
natural tendency of the mind, but 
for some such motive, It is an 
instinctive tendency to conceal, 
and the legitimate object of it is, 
to restrain the outward expression 
of our thoughts and emotions till 
the understanding shall have pro- 
nounced judgment on its pro- 
priety. ‘A fool, says Solomon, 

uttereth all his mind; but a wise 
man keepeth it in till afterwards.’ 

_ The existence of a greater secre- 
tiveness in some persons than in 
others, is as certain as the explana- 
tion of it by a primitive faculty of 
our nature is Joubtful. So many 
obvious motives can be assigned 
for concealment and reserve, that 
it would be in the last degree dif- 
ficult to assure us of there being a 
tendency to conceal without any 
motive. The inconveniences of too 
great openness soon suggest, to a 
mind of common prudence, the 
propriety of a certain amount of 
reserve ; and a habit arises of put- 
ting a restraint upon the natural 
outspokenness of the original dis- 
position. Secretiveness is a grand 
instrument of power to ourselves, 
and is of peculiar service in en- 
abling us to keep out of other 
people’s power. Demosthenes, in 
one of his strongest denunciations 
against /Eschines, strikingly re- 
marks that ‘a man who gives his 


opinion before the event, makes 
himself responsible to fortune, to 
those that have followed his advice, 
and to every person that chooses to 
hold him accountable.’ If we are 
in anywise alive to such responsi- 
bility, we are chary in needlessly 
announcing our purposes to other 
people beforehand, Secretiveness 
in the extreme, isin fact the exces- 
sive use of an instrument directed 
against that foreign intervention 
which so often frustrates our ends. 
It is an instrument serviceable to 
the weak as well as to the strong, 
and helps to make up for the want 
of other force, offensive or defen- 
sive. 

Whichever way we view the 
secretive propensity, we shall find 
it explicable by a reference to 
other well recognised principles of 
character. When the feelings are 
naturally strong, they vent them- 
selves strongly, and are difficult 
to conceal ; and in particular, when 
the sociable tendencies are highly 
developed, they show themselves 
in an open and confiding temper. 
The counter-forces inspiring re- 
serve are chiefly of the prudential 
kind, and relate to the gaining of 
our chief objects of pursuit and 
avoiding the evils that we most 
dread. Being determined on some 
end, and unable to compass it by 
an open policy, there is a tempta- 
tion to underhand methods, but 
the assiduous employment of such 
methods is no proof of an instinct 
of concealment. Of course, it is 
easier for cold natures to fall into 
the close and reserved policy, and 
we see that it prevails most in this 
class of minds. On no account, 
therefore, are we disposed to agree 
with phrenologists in pronouncing 
secretiveness an ultimate faculty. 
There is not a single fact adduced 
by them that does not admit of 
being otherwise explained. 

8. Acquisitiveness—‘ The primi- 
tive faculty manifested by this 


* Fraser's Magazine for September, p. 331. 
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organ appears to be the sense of 
property, of which the desire to 
acquire is the active form.’ Gall 
found in the heads of determined 
pilferers and thieves ‘a long pro- 
minence extending from the organ 
of secretiveness, almost as far as 
the external angle of the superci- 
liary ridge; and that this region 
was flat in all those who showed a 
horror of theft.’ 

Combe quotes the reasonings of 
Hutcheson, Stewart, and Brown— 
to the effect that avarice is nota 
primitive manifestation of the 
human mind, but an instance of 
that power of association, by which 
what was originally of the nature 
of means, comes to be sought as an 
end; and declares that they en- 
tirely fail to explain the facts. He 
quotes, as a more just observation 
of real life, the remark of Dr, King, 
that an avaricious man ‘is born and 
JSramed to a sordid love of money, 
which first appears when he is very 
young, grows up with him, and in- 
creases in middle age, and, when 
he is old, and all the rest of his 
passions have subsided, wholly en- 
grosses him.’ He mentions Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke and the 
— of Marlborough as exam- 
ples. 

It is no proof of an independent 
faculty that the manifestations re- 
lating thereto are sometimes both 
early and strong. The causes that 
would dispose the human mind to 
acquire property are neither few 
nor slight, and until these are all 
sought out and fully allowed for, 
we are not entitled to assume a 
separate propensity towards money- 
getting. For it is to be remarked, 
that the motives to acquisition do 
not operate equally upon all minds ; 
there may be the greatest possible 
differences in the desire without 
inferring a primitive instinct as 
the basis of it. We are not all 
alike susceptible to the ends and 
uses of property. What Combe 
affirms—that ‘association and the 
love of enjoyment are universal 
qualities of human nature’—if he 
means that they are equally mani- 
fested in all men, is not true; 
for both the facility of forming 
associations, and the active pur- 
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suit of gratifications, are as various 
among individuals, as any mental 
peculiarities that can be named. 
To speak of wealth merely as the 
source of a certain number of en- 
joyments is to employ inadequate 
language. One might be led to 
suppose that we are all born into 
the security of a certain moderate 
subsistence without any toil, and 
that the pursuit of money had for 
its object to superadd certain 
luxuries that a contented mind 
could dispense with. But when 
we reflect upon the real state of 
the facts—that we come naked 
into this world, and cannot exist a 
single hour without the fruits of 
property; that wants and neces- 
sities press upon us from every 
side ulema y means of money; 
that for a scanty allowance of this 
grand indispensable we have to 
devote ourselves to incessant toil ; 
that neither weariness nor bodily 
ailment can procure a dispensation 
from this fate; that the millions of 
our race are little better than slaves 
in the service of their ill-supplied 
wants; that the burden of poverty 
crushes the energies and cuts short 
the career of nearly all that are 
born; that affluence absolutely 
abolishes many pains and alleviates 
many others; that being an ex- 
ceptional thing it confers a special 
distinction on its possessors, ena- 
bling them to purchase the services 
and homage of multitudes in all 
other respects their equals; that 
without it the pleasures attainable 
by human beings are limited; and 
finally, that in the state of com- 
parative destitution the human 
mind is disposed to exaggerate 
even the solid advantages of wealth, 
and to take no account of the cares 
that operate as drawbacks ;—we 
shall not be surprised if the love of 
acquisition becomes a part of our 
nature, and in some cases rises to a 
passionate height, without the aid 
of any primitive instinct of hoard- 
ing. It must be at least as strong 
as the desire of satisfying hunger, 
quenching thirst, shielding from 
cold, obtaining repose from labour 
and relicf from aches, and all the 
other susceptibilities, pleasurable 
and painful, where it is believed to 
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apply. Some men feel the pains, 
the subjection, and the contumely 
attendant on destitution much less 
than others ; some feel them in the 
present but not in the future, and 
in consequence are not incited to a 
career of provident accumulation; 
while a certain number, sensitive 
in the extreme to both present and 
future, and finding themselves able 
for the exertions that can lead to 
abundance, give their whole soul 
to the pursuit, so much so as to 
postpone indefinitely the period of 
actual enjoyment, becoming in the 
end the mere creatures of a habit 
of acquisitiveness, It is not, how- 
ever, correct to say that the miser 
sacrifices every human pleasure in 
subservience to an instinct of 
amassing. i age purchases 
no one’s attentions by generosity, 
the mere fact of his wealth capti- 
vates spectators and secures defer- 
ence; and even when he carries the 
grinding habit so far as to alienate 
every one around him, there re- 
mains to him the sweets of an 
ideal power, a luxury for which in 
some shape or other human nature 
will sustain the greatest labours 


and submit to the greatest pri- 


vations, Even the tender emotion 
that might have united him toa 
circle of friends still survives as a 
warm ray of sunshine upon his 
heart when he counts his gains. 
Money is geen, love, and beauty 
to his mind. 

We cannot find space for the 
most cursory survey of the varieties 
of the avaricious disposition, so as 
to impart the grounds of our strong 
conviction that sufficient motives 
may be assigned for it in every 
case, without calling to aid a blind 
poeeenee to hoard. Gall, Spurz- 
neim, and Combe produce a num- 
ber of instances of incontinent 
pilfering on the part of persons 
whose condition placed them above 
it—a sort of monomania for 
thieving. But these rare eccen- 
tricities, after all, do not amount to 
what is contended for; the same 
persons show no disposition to 
amass, invest, labdur, and bargain, 
and follow out the instinct of ac- 

uisitiveness in any other respect; 
or them the assumption would 
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need to be a faculty not of ac- 
uisitiveness but of Furtiveness. 

t any rate, until some proofs are 
offered far more cogent than any 
as yet presented, we decline to 
follow the phrenologists in setting 
apart an organ for this propensity 
as being a fundamental and distinct 
element of the mind. 

9. Constructiveness,—A talent for 
the mechanical arts is indicated by 
this designation. The part of the 
head allotted to it is believed to be 
large in animals that build, and in 
human beings that manifest great . 
manual dexterity. Engineers, en- 
gravers, painters, operative sur- 
geons, mechanics of great skill in 
their vocation, are said to agree in 
having a certain lateral protu- 
berance, whose place is between 
the ear and the eye, but on a 
higher level. Such persons are 
contrasted with another class also 
to be met with, remarkable for 
awkwardness in the use of their 
hands and a want of constructive 
ingenuity. 

In the final analysis of this 
special aptitude, we seem to arrive 
at a peculiarity of: the muscular 
system, including the nervous cen- 
tres related to it. The putting 
forth of muscular force is accom- 
panied with a discriminative sen- 
sibility referring to the degree and 
mode of the exertion, as intense or 
feeble, quick or slow, and as to the 
range or compass of the organ mov- 
ed. Weare differently affected by 

iving a slight blow and by one a 
ittle more severe; and it is to be 
supposed that some constitutions 
excel in the niceness of the discri- 
mination. It would be a part ofthe 
same superiority to be more re- 
tentive of particular degrees of 
expended power that are found to 
answer in certain operations—as 
when a mechanic hits upon the 
precise blow or pressure or sweep 
of hand that suits a given effect, 
and easily retains that exact degree 
of exertion for future occasions. 
The fingers of a skilled operative 
must have both a nice discrimina- 
tion and a good memory, so to 
speak. The centres that direct the 
muscular movements and take on 
the acquisitions that constitute me- 
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chanical ability must stand high in 
the scale of development. 

A highly-gifted muscular or- 
ganization is not the only ingre- 
dient of manual dexterity, although 
essential to it. A good sense of 
the effect produced is a co-operating 
cause. If it is to construct objects 
of a given size as judged by the 
eye, delicacy in that organ is of 
importance, which, however, still 
resolves itself into muscular sen- 
sibility, for the mere optical part 
of the eye would not enable us to 
appreciate magnitude. The most 
decided example of the co-operation 
of a sense is afforded by musical 
performance, the ear being the re- 
gulator of the movements of the 
mouth or hand. The painter like- 
wise must have a discriminating 
eye for colour and shade, to which 
a good hand effectively ministers. 

Phrenologists are amply justified 
in treating this faculty as funda- 
mental, and in looking out for a 
coincidence between it and a special 
conformation; but in so doing they 
have made a difficulty to them- 
selves by repeating the same 
radical peculiarity under another 
name—that is, the organ of weight, 
situated over the eyes, The deli- 
cate appreciation of weight can be 
no other than a species of muscular 
discrimination, support being but 
the expenditure of force in a cer- 
tain way. Any one nicely sensitive 
to the graduation of a lio or a 
pressure, cannot fail to be equally 
aware of differences of the weight 
suspended in the fingers or arms. 
Lifting up or forcing down are the 
same thing to the muscular sen- 
sibility ; hence the allocation of two 
organs for one power is obviously 
untenable, 


; ‘The SENTIMENTs,’ says Combe, 
embrace certain feelings which 
correspond to the “emotions” of 


the metaphysicians. They differ 
from intellectual perceptions, in 
being contenpeanes with a peculiar 
vividness, which every one under- 
stands, but which it is impossible 
to express by any verbal definition. 
They may be excited by the pre- 
sentment of the external objects 
naturally related to them, as danger 
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is to fear, and august appearance to 
reverence ; or by the spontaneous 
activity of the organs,’ They are 
enumerated as follows :—Self-es- 
teem, love of ees cautious- 
ness, which three are said to be 
common to man with the lower 
animals ; benevolence, veneration, 
firmness, conscientiousness, hope, 
wonder, ideality, wit or mirthful- 
ness, imitation. These are the su- 
perior sentiments that distinguish 
the human race. 

As to this catalogue correspond- 
ing with the class of feelings re- 
cognised under the title of the 
‘emotions,’ it would be remarked 
by most metaphysicians, that while 
that is true of most of them, there 
are one or two exceptions. Thus, 
firmness can hardly be accounted 
an emotion ; on the contrary, it is 
the most decided expression of our 
active power that the whole phre- 
nological system contains. In like 
manner, imitation is essentially a 
mode of our activity ; the effects of 
it may doubtless give rise to emo- 
tions, but so might anything else. 

The restriction of the superior 
sentiments to man is probably not 
meant to be absolute. It would 
scarce be easy to exclude the in- 
ferior animals from all participation 
in benevolence, firmness, hope, or 
wonder. 

10, Self-esteem.— This faculty in- 
spires with the sentiment of self- 
esteem, or self-love.’ ‘It imparts 
satisfaction with self? ‘inspires us 
with that degree of confidence 
which enables us to apply our 
powers to the best advantage.’ ‘A 
great development of the organ, 
with deficiency of the moral powers, 
produces arrogance, conceit, pride, 
egotism, and selfishness,’ ‘It is 
the source of intolerant zeal.’ ‘ The 
love of power and dominion owes 
its origin to self-esteem ; it is large 
in the busts of Augustus Ceesar and 
of Bonaparte.’ ‘Envy is the result 
of self-esteem, offended by the ex- 
cellences or superior happiness of 
others, and calling up destructive- 
ness to hate them. The bitter and 
envious tone, the sententious re- 
flections, and the ill-concealed self- 
complacency of backbiters, all in- 
dicate an internal adulation of 
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themselves, and a vivid desire of 
superiority, gratified even by de- 
preciating others. A common form 
of abuse of the feeling is contempt 
entertained for other men.’ 

Here, as in former instances, the 
existence of the characteristics re- 
ferred to is not to be disputed ; the 
only question is whether they are 
all properly referable to one primi- 
tive faculty of our constitution. 

Now, in the first place, it is not 
clear that self-complacency, self- 
esteem, self-confidence, self-love 
and selfishness, and the love of 
power, are all either the same, or 
the offshoots of one common stock. 
There are apparently several dis- 
tinct meanings involved in those 
various designations. 

By Self-complacency is under- 
stood an especial charm in the con- 
templation of one’s own excellences 
or merits; a warm, comfortable 
feeling diffusing itself through the 
system when some good quality in 
self is brought forcibly before the 
view. Anything that, seen in an- 
other person, would call forth plea- 
sure and admiration, is apt to 
kindle the agreeable state called 


ee, when beheld in 
y 


ourselves. Bodily strength, manual 
dexterity, intellectual force, artistic 
execution, moral ascendancy, excite 
the admiration of the beholder and 
the complacent sentiment of the 
agent, Confining our attention to 
those points, it might be said that 
the feeling after all is but a mode 
of the pleasure attending the exer- 
cise of superior might ; this is evi- 
dently Combe’s opinion. But we 
find the same state arising where 
no power is exerted; as when a 
man is surrounded by certain ad- 
juncts that impress a spectator but 
reflect no merit in him; such are 
titles, rank, splendour, family, per- 
sonal beauty. It can hardly be 
said to be an exertion of power that 
makes the charm of a beautiful 
face ; or if so, it is generically dis- 
tinct from the power of a victorious 
combatant. Still, it inspires admi- 
ration as seen, and complacency as 
consciously possessed. at is re- 
—_ to the state in question is 
the recognition in one’s own self of 
any one of the many personal qua- 
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lities or accompaniments that it 
gives us pleasure to see in another 
yerson: superior power compre- 
ends only a part of the entire 
circle. 

It is a nice problem of analysis 
to determine whether this emotion 
is one of our fundamental sensi- 
bilities. An attempt has been 
made to show that it is a particular 
form of our tender sentiment, and 
arises in consequence of our having 
constituted ‘ self’ an object of spe- 
cial attachment or tender regard. 
It would then happen that merit 
seen in self would operate like 
merit seen in afavourite or beloved 
person, a child or a friend. (Zhe 
Emotions and the Will, p. 129.) It 
is a part of our tender feeling to- 
wards any object of affection to feel 
especial delight in all the good or 
admirable qualities inherent in that 
object ; the greater the love the 
greater the pleasure. On this sup- 
position, the thing to be explained 
in a case of highly developed self- 
complacency is the train of circum- 
stances that determine the indi- 
vidual to regard self as an object 
specially beloved ; and the explana- 
tion would no doubt be that the 
tender element is originally strong, 
while there is some want in that 
part of the constitution that makes 
other persons seize an almost ex- 
clusive hold of the affectionate re- 
gards. Very often people are 
moved to endearment towards 
themselves and one or more be- 
sides; occasionally there are in- 
stances of a copious current of the 
feeling taking one sole direction. 

If the foregoing account of the 
sentiment is correct, the separate 
phrenological organ could not be 
maintained as respects this one 
member of the egotistic group. But 
even on the supposition that self- 
complacency is an ultimate element, 
the other names given as synony- 
mous with it bring to view a set of 
facts not necessarily involved in the 
above definition. 

Self-esteem, strictly so called, is 
bound up in the definition of self- 
complacency ; and implies only this 
in addition, that from the repeated 
contemplation of our own excel- 
lences we have contracted a settled 
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estimate of our merits in those 
points which we act up to in the 
same way that we act up to our 
sentiments of esteem or respect for 
another person whose virtues have 
impressed us. ‘The preference of 
self to those less esteemed, the re- 
> for our own good qualities, is 
shown in various ways, and perhaps 
most conspicuously in the feature 
of self-confidence, The trust in our 
own powers, and the conviction in 
our own opinions, because they are 
ours, are criteria of effective self- 
esteem. A still further test is sup- 
plied by the contentment derived 
from the estimate of self, and the 
independence of any concurring 
estimate from other persons,’ This 
self-sufficing affection is the strong- 
est form of the sentiment. 

From the one root of self-com- 
placency we may therefore derive 
all that is included in the other 
terms, self-esteem, self-confidence, 
and self-sufficiency. Any emotion 
that is highly developed in the sys- 
tem, being well sustained by cere- 
bral power, has two distinct ways 
of showing itself. The first of these 
is the amount and persistence of 
the pleasure it gives (supposing it 
pleasurable), as distinguished from 
those instances where a feeling is 
merely a slight sparkle and done. 
One may have a certain pleasure of 
self-elation, genuine so far as it 
goes, but of so little force or dura- 
bility that one’s happiness would 
be little impaired if it were wanting 
entirely. The second mode of test- 
ing the effective power of an emo- 
tion is the influence on belief. If 
a strong conviction is generated in 
the direction that the excitement 
takes, with or without experience, 
we may be sure that the feeling is 
a powerful one. Whatever be the 
physical support of the emotional 
state, whether a large local develop- 
ment of the brain, or an exaltation 
of the quality of the cerebral sub- 
stance, or both, we are entitled to 
presume the existence of that sup- 
port in the case where a person de- 
rives a large and recurring enjoy- 
ment, and is prompted to an intense 
belief, through the self-complacent 
sentiment, or any other. Strong 
affection and esteem towards an- 
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other person give both an abundant 
satisfaction in the friendship, anda 
confidence in the judgment, of that 
person ; and so with self. 

The terms Self-love and Selfish- 
ness, introduced by Combe as also 
expressing the sentiment in ques- 
tion, do not strictly adhere to the 
meaning now defined. They take 
a larger sweep, so as to include 
not simply our estimate of our own 
powers in the production of ad- 
mirable and imposing effects, but 
everything that constitutes our in- 
terest in ‘life, to the exclusion of 
the interests of others. When we 
eat, drink, and clothe ourselves, 
having solely in view our own sen- 
sations, we may be said to be actu- 
ated by self-love. This quality is 
constituted by the negation of our 
regards for the feelings or interests 
of other persons, in every matter 
that can possibly affect them or us. 
It is the natural tendency of our 
various propensities, appetites, or 
desires to seek their own gratifica- 
tion to all lengths, or until a special 
intervention arises on the part of 
those elements of our being that 
have respect to the feelings of those 
about us; and the explanation of 
predominant self-love or selfishness 
must be sought in the non-inter- 
vention of that class of disinte- 
rested sentiments. Being an ac- 
tually occurring feature of human 
nature, we do well to include it in 
a comprehensive scheme like phre- 
nology, but not in conjunction with 
self-esteem, which is a more narrow 
and special manifestation, com- 
patible with much disinterested- 
ness on many points. A person of 
extravagant self-conceit may be 
very generous in the disposal of 
money. 

But next as to the love of Power. 
‘I have never, says Combe, ‘seen 
a man fired with ambition for 
situations of command in whom 
self-esteem was defective, or even 
moderate in size ; so that there ap- 
pears no adequate ground for as- 
suming pride to be one primitive 
sentiment, and the love of power 
another and distinct original desire.’ 
There are, however, modes of self- 
complacency that do not imply the 
love of command, A man may 
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have the utmost complacency in his 
farm or his workshop, in his skill 
as an artisan or a musician, without 
aspiring to political power. Women 
are not generally considered am- 
bitious of command, and yet they 
are not devoid of self-esteem. 
Amuch larger question is opened 
up when we descend to the deepest 
foundations of the various excel- 
lences or good qualities that inspire 
admiration and call out the self- 
complacent sentiment. It may be 
said with plausibility, that at 
bottom every one of those gifts and 
qualities aims at making an w- 
pression on some minds or other, 
and that we are so constituted 
originally as to feel delight in 
being the authors of such impres- 
sions or effects, which delight is the 
most generalized aspect of the sen- 
timent of power. The exercise of 
command and authority is one 
form, there being many others 
besides. Persuasion by argument, 
although excluding authority, is 
still a mode of power. Even the 
communication of knowledge is a 
way of producing an effect on other 
minds that places the teacher in a 
position of superior power. The 
artist that produces pleasing pic- 
tures makes an impression that it is 
gratifying to himself to witness, no 
less than the evolutions of an army 
at the bidding of the commander- 
in-chief give him a pleasurable 
elation. So those natural charms 
that imply no merit in the posses- 
sion of them, in the effect that they 
are seen to have on the mind of a 
beholder, are a source of pleasurable 
gratification to the possessor. The 
paraphernalia of station and wealth 
are in the same position. The 
constitutional monarch, to whom 
attaches the pomp of royalty, pro- 
duces one sort of impression ; the 
minister, who wields the power of 
the State, realizes to himself a 
different kind of impressiveness ;— 
all that can be saidis, that there isa 
generic agreement in the fact that 
both the one and the other are the 
authors of wide-spread and deeply- 
felt sensations in the minds of men. 
We have seen that combative- 
ness and destructiveness are but 
varieties of the pleasurable exercise 
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of power. It would appear there- 
fore that this most general suscep- 
tibility of our nature—the reflection 
of our own agency in the impres- 
sions that we make on other minds 
—takes on different shapes, and is 
manifested by very various prefer- 
ences among individuals, One 
man’s delight is in pure force, 
another feels a greater charm in 
persuading by eloquence a free 
assembly. Some would choose to 
be the reigning monarch, and some 
the governing minister. The power 
that superior information gives is 
felt by one who would care nothing 
for the influence of a general or of 
ajudge. Some would prefer wealth 
to personal charms ; others not so. 
Hence, granting an organ of love 
of power in general, we still 
desiderate subsidiary organs for 
determining the character or direc- 
tion of it. 

In fact, the reflections already 
suggested by the consideration of 
the combative propensity recur 
here. An intense feeling of one’s 
own agency or effectiveness shows 
itself in the first instance in the 
forms that universally strike the 
untutored mind—that is, in the 
victory of force and in the absolute 
command of as many other beings 
as can be brought into subjection. 
A special cultivation brought to 
bear on the mind, or the existence 
of strong sympathies, may cause a 
distaste for this gross kind of in- 
fluence, and substitute a desire for 
modes that allow more scope to the 
free impulses of one’s fellow beings. 
It then delights us to rule by moral 
suasion, and to impose subjection 
by the charms of artistic display or 
the possession of ager wisdom. 
Moreover, the peculiar effect that 
we ourselves are most sensitive to 
is the effect that we are most 
gratified in causing in others. He 
that feels the deepest thrill under 
a touching melody is the man to be 
most elated by his own musical 
compositions or performances. So 
great was the charm of military 
achievements in the mind of the 
late General Havelock, that the 
great aspiration of his life was to 
command in one successful engage- 
ment, 
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The allocation of an organ of 
self-esteem and love of power at 
the back of the crown of the head 
may thus be seen to be attended 
with some difficulties. If the love 
of command is to be the inter- 
preting feature of the sentiment, 
this is so much allied to combative- 
ness and destructiveness as to be 
substantially a repetition. If the 
self-complacent regards are to be 
the prominent circumstance, the 
absence of a tendency to contract 
strong regards for other persons 
might be a sufficient explanation in 
the case of a mind deeply alive to 
tender feeling. Indeed, both in 
the aspect of love of influence, and 
in that of self-sufficiency, human 
nature is so apt to run to excess 
that we are most usually calle 
upon to account for the instances 
where they appear in moderation. 
The absence of certain counter- 
poising forces is almost enough in 
the ordinary run of persons to pro- 
duce them in an extreme degree, 
subject to the consideration already 
noticed, that great spontaneous 
central energy is more apt to be 
accompanied with the pleasure of 
power than a feeble endowment in 
that respect, precisely as a great 
development in the intellectual 
faculties naturally leads to intel- 
lectual tastes. ‘The sum of the 
whole matter therefore, in all like- 
lihood, is that the observations of 
phrenology point out a certain 
region in the middle, back, and top 
parts of the head where an unusual 
size or fulness is the accompani- 
ment of great natural energy of 
character—of Will, in short, while 
the manner of this energy is 
dictated by susceptibilities scat- 
tered over the brain. The close 
contiguity of firmness and self- 
esteem would favour this supposi- 
tion. 

11. Love of Approbation. —The 
antithesis of pride and vanity was 
not left to the phrenologists to set 
forth. While there is common to 
both the susceptibility to honour, 
esteem, and admiration, they differ 
in the peculiarity of self-suficing- 
ness Which attaches to the proud 
man and is absent from the vain, 
The one is strength of character, 
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and the other weakness. The love 
of approbation certainly does not 
exclude self-complacency, but im- 
plies merely that the individual’s 
self-complacency is not so power- 
fully sustained by internal forces 
as to dispense with support from 
without. As a general rule, great 
self-esteem will involve a cor- 
responding love of approbation, in 
the absence of any special motives 
to the contrary. nless a man has 
some grounds for despising the 
world at large, or is held in general 
disfavour, he will naturally court 
opularity as a mere extension of 

is already powerful self-compla- 
cent tendencies, 

We shall not do full justice to 
the exposition of this sentiment 
without remarking that much of 
the force of it is derived and not 
original. To be approved is not 
simply to feel the titillation of a 
compliment to our self-compla- 
cency, but to be marked out for 
other favours and to be exempted 
from possible and probable evils. 
Every man carries about with him 
more or less a certain depressing 
dread of his fellow men, which to 
be even for a short time delivered 
from gives a pleasurable elation, 
and expressed approbation is one 
mode of imparting the relief. Some 
constitutions are more given to fear 
what society can inflict in the way 
of evil than to be intoxicated with 
popular esteem ; for we may enter- 
tain dread of those that we do not 
respect. In this view, the pleasures 
of being approved resolve them- 
selves into the satisfaction, which 
is not small, of deliverance from 
indefinite terrors; the man that 
craves most for them is he that 
least feels himself able to cope with 
the public disfavour. On the other 
hand, great natural self-confidence 
and courage, by conferring a supe- 
riority to that tremulous dread of 
our fellow beings, dispenses with 
the same need of frequently ex- 
pressed approval. This brings out 
in a decided manner the antithesis 
of self-esteem and love of appro- 
bation, perhaps the point on which 
alone they are truly contrasted, 
Great natural self-sufficiency is the 
exact negation of an anxious eye 
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towards the opinions and senti- 
ments of others; so that if the 
organ of self-esteem is small, the 
opposite quality would start into 
strong manifestation without a 
separate organ. The state of the 
question would thus be, that in 
one acceptation of the contrasted 
terms they imply the very same 
quality, in another acceptation they 
are so completely the negative of 
each other, that one organ un- 
equally developed would account 
for both. In all that regards the 
pleasures of being admired, ap- 
plauded, praised, complimented, 
extolled for good and striking 
ualities, if we are susceptible to 
them in the one way, we shall be 
so in the other. A _ character 
delighted with self-praise and un- 
moved by the praise of others high 
in the individual’s own esteem, 
would be an anomaly. But in 
regard to self-sufficiency, and a 
high estimate of one’s power to 
defy opposition and dispense with 
help, the craving for approbation, 
as a token of assistance to be ren- 
dered and hostility quashed, is the 
exactly counter or minus quality ; 
in the same way that generosity is 
the negative of stinginess,and stolid 
indifference towards companions 
the negative of adhesiveness, The 
only solution of the difficulty pre- 
sented by the phrenological scheme 
in keeping up two organs under 
those circumstances would be to 
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confine self-esteem to the one attri- 
bute of confidence in one’s own 
powers, and consequent heedless- 
ness of what others may do or 
think; while the love of appro- 
bation would be interpreted to 
imply the delight of being admired, 
without drawing the untenable 
distinction between self-praise and 
praise from without. at great 
prominence devoted to localizing 
self-esteem would in this sup- 
ae enter into the compre- 
ensive region of will already 
chalked out. 

The obstacles in the way of as- 
signing a separate local habitation 
to the feelings of complacency and 
admiration would not be entirely 
got rid of, as we have seen above 
that there are other plausible ex- 
planations of their existence besides 
assuming a primitive faculty. We 
may make them a branch of the 
tender emotion turned towards 
self; we may class them as a 
variety of the pleasures of power, 
in the large sense of producing 
an observed impression on other 
minds; and lastly, we may con- 
sider the varieties that they assume 
as caused not so much by differ- 
ences in their own proper organ, as 
by differences in the aculties and 
sentiments that counteract them. 
This last hypothesis is poetically 
expressed in the following lines, 
quoted by Combe from Young’s 

ove of Fame: 


The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less and glows in every heart ; 
The proud to gain it toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it but to make it sure.* 


* In his exposition of the organ of love of approbation, Combe relates some 
observations made on a child residing in New York, who, in consequence of an 
accident, had the part of the skull removed which lies over that organ and self- 


esteem. ‘I kept my hand for some minutes gently pressing on the external integu- 
ments over the site of the injury, and distinctly felt a considerable movement, a 
swelling up and pulsation in the organs of self-esteem ; and the same movements, but 
in a less degree, in those of love of approbation. When I began to talk to the child 
she was shy and bashful, and at first would scarcely speak. The vivid movements in 
self-esteem indicated that, amidst her extreme bashfulness, this organ was active. 
As I continued to converse with her, and succeeded in putting her at her ease, the 
movements in self-esteem decreased, while those in love of approbation continued. I 
spoke to her about her lessons and attainments, not in flattering terms, but with the 
design of exciting self-esteem, and the movements increased. Again I soothed her, 
and they diminished. This was repeated, and the same results ensued. Her father 
gave her several questions in mental arithmetic to solve; she was puzzled, and made 
an intellectual effort, and the peculiar movements in the organs of self-esteem and 
love of approbation ceased ; only a gentle and equal pulsation was felt. She solved 
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12. Cautiousness.—The organ of 
fear, circumspection and foresight. 
Mr, Samuel Bailey has remarked, 
with grext propriety, on the union 
of these three qualities under one 
organ :— 


Suppose (he says) that instead of re- 
garding what is usually termed the organ 
of cautiousness as simply indicating the 
passion of fear, any one tried to prove, 
in accordance with Dr. Gall, that it indi- 
cates likewise circumspection and fore- 
sight, he would have to show, in order to 
make the indication of any value, that 
these three different qualities always ac- 
company each other, as well as that they 
are accompanied, when remarkable, by a 
large development of the cranial organ. 

The classification, or rather collocation, 
in any way of mental phenomena so diffe- 
rent under one head, would be bad simply 
as a psychological arrangement, inasmuch 
as there is (to express myself in popular 
language) the foresight of hope, of love, of 
ambition, as well as that of fear; and 
there is the circumspection of wisdom 
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contemplating all things in the circle of 
its resources as means to the highest 
ends, and the circumspection of self-inte- 
rest quietly looking about for every op- 
portunity of aggrandizement, as well as 
that of alarm casting around it a hurried 
glance at the outlets of escape from the 
dreaded object. 

But, what is more important, fear is 
an emotion, while foresight, although it 
may be attended by an emotion or result 
from it, is an intellectual act, or combi- 
nation of intellectual acts. The two are 
heterogeneous and disparate, and bear no 
sort of regular proportion to each other ; 
nor can they well be brought under a less 
general description than that of ‘modes 
or phenomena of consciousness.’ The 
same remarks are of course applicable in 
the case of circumspection. 

For the reasons here given, it may be 
pronounced impossible, to all appearance 
at least, that these several mental pheno- 
mena can be proved to be the consequences 
of movements in the same organ ; it would 
require at all events the evidence of three 
separate trains of very numerous and 


the question, and we praised her ; the peculiar movements in self-esteem and love of 
approbation returned and increased. This experiment was repeated at least four 
times, with the same results. I took outa piece of paper and began to write down 
notes, in pencil, of what had occurred. She looked at my writing; and as all 
attention was now withdrawn from herself, and her mind was occupied intellectually 


in observing what I was doing, I placed my hand on the integuments, and only the 
gentle and regular pulsations of the arterial system were perceptible.’ 

It is somewhat singular and much to be regretted that Mr. Combe did not make 
use of this remarkable opportunity for testing a much wider and more fundamental 
position than the one that seemed to have engrossed his attention. He ought to have 
excited other emotions than self-esteem and the love of approbation, and seen whether 


the parts in question still remained in the equable state. If he had roused the child 
strongly to wonder, or benevolence, or tune, and had found that no increased action 
took place in the region exposed, he would have reaped a far more decisive testimony 
in favour of the phrenological doctrines. At best, all that his observations proved 
was that intellectual occupation is not accompanied with the same intense pulsation 
of the brain as when an emotion is roused ; but he did not decide the point that of 
all others he ought to have brought to the proof, namely, whether an emotional 
excitement is strictly local, and confined to one limited organ special to the emotion, 
or whether, as the present writer deems the more probable view, it extends generally 
over the brain, If after a sufficient number of experiments it had turned out that the 
exposed part of the brain of the child remained unaffected under every kind of 
emotional excitement that did not involve either self-esteem or the love of approbation, 
a conclusion would have been arrived at of the very greatest value to physiological 
and mental science, but which at present is not authenticated by any evidence in 
possession of the public, Strange to say, Mr. Combe considered that he had proved, 
so far as one example could go, not merely that ‘by exercising the intellectual 
faculties, we do not necessarily excite the feelings ; but also ‘that each organ must 
be addressed by objects related to itself before it can be called into action ; the very 
thing that he might have proved, but did not bring to the only effectual test, namely, 
to excite the feelings of remote organs and obServe the result upon those under his 
hand. The emotion actually excited when he began to talk to the child he con- 
sidered to have been self-esteem ; but his own description would rather point to fear 
as the actual feeling of the moment. To be shy and bashful is with more propriety 
reckoned under fear than under self-esteem, whose most essential attribute is self-con- 
fidence and courage, the opposite of bashfulness. 
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well-sifted facts ; but supposing the appa- 
rent impossibility to be overcome by some 
inconceivable means, the indication sub- 
sequently afforded by the organ would be 
extremely vague, and therefore compara- 
tively worthless. Should you happen to 
meet with a person endowed with a large 
development of the organ in question, you 
would be altogether perplexed what dis- 
tinctive conclusion to draw as to the 
qualities indicated ; you would be utterly 
at a loss to tell whether he was very timid, 
very circumspect, or possessed of great 
foresight. Your safest inference would 
doubtless be that the qualities appertained 
to him in equal measure, but even this 
cautious conclusion would not be borne 
out by uniform experience. It is well 
known that the Duke of Wellington, 
whose courage was unquestionable, and 
who was certainly not subject beyond his 
fellow-soldiers to needless or easily excited 
alarm, was one of the most circumspect 
generals that ever conducted a campaign 
or fought a battle; and his foresight 
reached to the minutest as well as the 
most comprehensive arrangements need- 
ful to carry out his purposes. In respect 
of these latter qualities, he ought to have 
had the organ large ; in respect of fear, 
he ought to have had it small. Such in- 
dications of dissimilar qualities conse- 
quently, could they even be established, 
which they cannot be, would prove of 
little or no value in any case, and in most 
cases would mislead.—(Letters, Second 
Series, p. 227.) 


The emotion of fear is a well- 
defined characteristic of men and 
animals. We may describe it as 
‘a tremulous excitement originat- 
ing principally in apprehension, un- 
certainty, or strangeness ; causing 
a feeling of intense misery, while 
wasting the energies and subduing 
the spirit, and finally impressing 
the intellect to an undue degree 
with the things that arouse it.’ 
(The Emotions and the Will, p. 73.) 
Various views might be taken of its 
foundations in the mental system ; 
we may either look upon it as 
allied to a particular organ, and 
proportioned in its manifestations 
to the size of that organ, or as a 
feeling natural to our constitution 
generally, but counteracted by the 
workings of an organ of courage, 
to such an extent as to disguise any 
differences there may be in its own 
primitive tendencies. So much has 
it of the nature of weakness, that 
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we might very plausibly attribute 
it altogether to cerebral deficiency, 
and its opposite to cerebral fulness. 
There are some qualities that are so 
obviously negative, that mere de- 
fect is their proper explanation ; we 
could not well say that a man was 
endowed with muscle in such a 
way as to cause him to be beaten 
by another man ; neither could we 
set up an organ of impatience, or 
of obtuseness of sense, or feeble- 
ness of purpose. Phrenology has 
actually recognised more than one 
organ tending to impart courage ; 
combativeness, self-esteem, an 
firmness all involve this quality. 
There is one link of connexion 
between fear and circumspection— 
namely, the circumstance that great 
sensitiveness of mind to the various 
causes of good and evil would make 
us more susceptible to the pertur- 
bing passion, as well as more 
energetic in our precautionary pro- 
ceedings. He that takes an intense 
delight in music is more painfully 
apprehensive at the thought of 
missing a concert than a person 
little affected by it. A fond mother 
is liable to anxiety about the fate 
of her children ; a benevolent per- 
son is terrified at the thoughts of 
impending public calamity, when 
another person not less courageous 
would be scarcely moved. And in 
all such cases the active efforts 
would correspond to the tremulous 
sensibility. Thus, without imply- 
ing a special endowment of fear, 
we should find a more profuse ma- 
nifestation of the feeling in natures 
more intensely and variously sensi- 
tive than the common run. Those 
that feel strongly the ill conse- 
quences of a false step are moved 
to avoid it ; they may be afraid, or 
they may not ; fear is not necessary 
to active precaution ; but the state 
of mind that induces precaution 
may in certain temperaments in- 
duce the miserable condition of 
intense apprehension and dread. 
The first examples that sug- 
gested to Gall the allocation of 
the present organ were two 
public men in Vienna, in whom 
circumspection was carried to the 
length of extreme irresolution and 
indecision. But when Combe de- 
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scribes the organ as large in Bruce, 
Burns, and the Scotch generally, 
and as larger in the English and 
Germans than in the Celtic French, 
he indicates a character which is 
undoubtedly circumspect, but also 
decided and energetic after mature 
deliberation. If it were made out 
by a sufficiency of observations 
that a great breadth of the head 
between the parietal bones corre- 
sponded with great prudence and 
caution, the proper inference would 
be that there was an enlargement 
in the whole region of the sensi- 
bilities, so that good and evil came 
to be more forcibly retained in the 
mind in absence as well as vividly 
felt in presence; while nothing 
whatever would be proved as to a 
special susceptibility to fright. But 
it is highly improbable that a cha- 
racteristic so complex as prudence 
should be explained by any single 
organ, or limited locality of the 
brain. Even among prudent men, 


the points of prudence assume an 
endless variety : circumspection in 
one refers to money matters, all 
else being neglected; in another, 
honour and power are the subject 


of cautious compassings; a third 
looks to his health ; a fourth to his 
family. Every sensibility that can 
give its objects an endurance in the 
intellect or memory, engages the 
active efforts to secure its gratifica- 
tion and to avoid the occasions that 
would cause it pain, Ifa man is very 
sensitive, and has abiding impres- 
sions of what he likes or dislikes, 
and is not circumspect or cautious, 
the active energies must be at 
fault; there must be a want of 
firmness, combativeness, or what- 
ever else expresses the force of the 
Will proper ; he may injure him- 
self by inaction, but not by rash- 
ness, a quality that springs from a 
vigorous spontaneity not guided by 
a strong sense of consequences. 
Where this sense exists, there will 
be no rashness: a poet alive to his 
reputation may rashly incur a 
money loss, but he will not publish 
crude verses ; a belle may risk her 
health, but she will not compromise 
her reputation by a slovenly ex- 
terior. 
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Of the thousand shapes of pru- 
dence, we may venture to mention 
one element that perhaps oftener 
appears in the character than any 
single thing that can be named; 
which is, an acute sensibility to 
the effects of one’s conduct on 
other minds. As nearly all that 
we enjoy and suffer in life is due 
to the dispositions of our fellow- 
beings towards us, it is of the first 
importance that we should be alive 
in time to the symptoms of their 
pleasure or displeasure, and steer 
our course accordingly. The looks, 
gestures, words, and actions of 
human beings, and the meanings 
that they convey, are a distinct 
department of observation, as much 
as the weather, or the vegetable 
and animal life of the globe ; with 
this peculiarity, that every one’s 
interest is involved in their skill 
in descrying, while the indications 
are yét faint, the rising storm or 
the genial sunshine in a human 
breast. As an artist feels at once 
the effect of every touch in the 
total of his picture, so some men 
discern in a moment whether they 
have given offence or caused de- 
light, while to others no indication 
of either is apparent. The art of 
reading countenances and interpret- 
ing the full force of words, tones, 
and gestures, belongs to the politi- 
cian, the diplomatist, the man that 
keeps free of quarrels, and to most 
of those that attain popularity and 
rise in the world. Such men may 
do many foolish things, but by 
being distinguished in this one 
branch of circumspection, they 
procure the reputation of prudence, 
caution, and foresight, which by 
sinister applications degenerates 
into cunning. We cannot doubt 
that in some corner of the human 
cerebrum there is a distinguishing 
development in the instances where 
this quality of the observation ofmen 
is strongly manifested. It may not 
be an ultimate fact of our constitu- 
tion, but it is a genuine feature of 
character, unequally displayed in 
individuals. It is a chief mode of 
being ‘ wide awake,’ and an instru- 
ment in the hands of every one 
engaged in ruling, persuading, 
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guiding, instructing, or moulding 
uman beings. The phrenologist 
would probably include it among 
the perceptive faculties when thus 
described ; but so might all pru- 
dence be resolved, and an express 
organ of cautiousness done away 
with. However this may be, it is 
impossible for us to concur in the 
sentence that winds up Combe’s 
chapter on Cautiousness: ‘ The 
organ is regarded as established.’ 

13. Benevolence,—The first of the 

so-called superior sentiments. ‘The 
faculty producing desire of the 
happiness of others, and delight in 
the diffusion of enjoyment. It 
disposes to active goodness, and, in 
cases of distress, to compassion.’ 
A profuse, disinterested goodness, 
a hearty fellow-feeling, a renuncia- 
tion of self when anything can be 
done for others, are the recognised 
marks of the benevolent disposi- 
tion. Gall’s observations led him 
to locate the organ at the upper 
part of the frontal bone ; when it 
is large, the frontal bone rises with 
an arched appearance above the 
organ of comparison ; when small, 
the forehead is low and retreat- 
ing. 

We cannot but concur with Gall 
in the opinion ‘ that what is called 
oodness of heart is not an acquired 
ut an innate quality of the mind,’ 

Like everything else, education, 
example, and all the other appli- 
ances may foster it ; but there are 
natural differences that no force of 
circumstances can erase. Still, it 
is a question of psychological ana- 
lysis, classification, and arrange- 
ment, to determine what is the most 
exact and comprehensive way of 
dealing with it, so as to bring un- 
der one head all the manifestations 
of a kindred nature occurring in 
human life. 

Combe touches on the salient 
oints of benevolence, but his 
1andling is not uniformly consis- 

tent. When he says ‘the faculty 
is a great source of happiness to 
the possessor,’ he states a fact that 
does not distinguish it from many 
other faculties. Power, sport, and 
malevolence, are sources of equall 

great. happiness ; and every grati- 
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fied emotion is more or less pleasu- 
rable. The happiness derived from 
benevolence has this peculiarity to 
recommend it, that it includes hap- 
piness to other beings. 

His antithesis of adhesiveness 
and benevolence is likewise open to 
critical objections. ‘ Adhesiveness 
attaches us to friends and country- 
men; but benevolence brings the 
whole human race within the circle 
of our affections.’ The more cor- 
rect view would be that a certain 
amount of benevolence is necessary 
to inspire active goodness towards 
either friends or countrymen ; 
while the extension to the human 
race depends not on a more intense 
development of the sentiment, but 
on that cultivation of the mind 
that directs the regards upon man- 
kind at large. The quantity of the 
emotion has limits in every human 
mind, and we cannot pour it out at 
many points with the same pro- 
fusion as if we confined it to a few 
objects. Combe goes on to say— 
‘Benevolence cannot be compen- 
sated by adhesiveness or conscien- 
tiousness, or any other faculties. 
A daughter, wife, or sister, who 
possess large benevolence, will, at 
a sick-bed, show an anxiety to alle-" 
viate suffering, a softness and sym- 
pathy of manner, and, if intellect is 
possessed, a fertility of invention 
in devising means of relief, that 
will be truly admirable, and to the 
patient invaluable; but if this 
organ be deficient, although the at- 
tendant may, through intellect and 
conscientiousness, do everything 
that is suggested to others, she will 
neither sympathize with, nor spon- 
taneously labour to assuage, the 
‘ie nt pain” But surely ad- 

esiveness should prompt a sympa- 
thizing manner and an activity in 
giving relief to the object of the 
sentiment. How could the author 
write the foregoing sentence after 
having described adhesiveness thus 
—‘ The faculty gives the instinctive 
tendency to attachment, and causes 
us to experience delight in a return 
of affection. Those in whom it is 
strong, feel an involuntary impulse 
to embrace, and to cling to any ob- 
ject which is capable of experi- 
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encing fondness. It gives ardour 
and a firm grasp to the shake of 
the hand.’? On the lowest suppo- 
sition, adhesiveness ought to make 
one as ardent in favour of friends, 
as benevolence makes us towards 
indifferent persons. 

As a substitute for the phreno- 
logical distribution of the propen- 
sities and sentiments that include 
our attachments and friendly dis- 
positions towards living beings, we 
should propose to consider ama- 
tiveness, philoprogenitiveness, ad- 
hesiveness, and ‘benevolence, as 
having, with certain differences, an 
element in common, respecting 
which the description of the last- 
named sentiment gives the most 
characteristic account, That ele- 
ment may be called the Tender 
Emotion, which in its physical and 
mental aspects is one of the best 
marked and most fundamental of 
thehuman sensibilities. —(7he Hmo- 
tions and the Will, p. 94.) The 
family affections, the warm friend- 
ships, the compassionate and bene- 
volent impulses, are species of the 
generic sentiment of tenderness; 
while it is ready to overflow even 
upon inanimate things. This is 
not the place for the full delinea- 
tion of the feeling ; we need only to 
make a few observations by way of 
clearing the lines of demarcation 
between it and certain other ele- 
ments of character that may get 
confused with it. The ordinary 
marks of the emotion are well 
known, and are substantially con- 
tained in the sentences above 
quoted from Combe ; but there are 
some causes that produce similar 
effects in the absence of the genuine 
sentiment, and other causes that 
may lead to the suppression of the 
usual indications, even when it 
exists in considerable power. 

_ In order to benevolent services, 
it is requisite that we should ap- 
preciate accurately the condition of 
those that stand in need of them. 
We must be capable of understand- 
ing by transference to ourselves the 
pains to be relieved. If it is a case 
of want of common necessaries, we 
must know what it is to be 


famished and in fear of starvation ; 
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if it is consolation for bereavement, 
we must be capable of realizing in 
some sort the misery of the situa- 
tion. The benevolent sentiment, if 
ever so abundant, cannot flow to- 
wards distresses incomprehensible 
to our minds, or when the signs of 
them are not such as to suggest 
pain to us. <A votary of sport is 
not moved when a man of science 
bewails the inconclusiveness of an 
experiment; nor,on the other hand, 
does he himself receive at all hands 
his meed of compassion when the 
hunting season fails from bad 
weather, The aptitude for enter- 
ing into the states of mind of other 
men, is necessary to give scope to 
the impulses of the heart; and if 
this is of a very low order, the 
kindly dispositions will not bear 
their natural fruit. If, on the con- 
trary, there is a very great endow- 
ment of sympathetic appreciation 
of the states of mind of those about 
us, we shall be so strongly taken 
hold of by misery and pain, as to be 
driven to give our aid,although not 
gifted with more than average ten- 
derness of heart. Very lively sym- 
pathies, which, strictly speaking, 
belong to the intellectual or percep- 
tive part of our mental system, 
may make amends for deficiency in 
the proper emotion whence bene- 
volence flows, good criterion 
for determining whether this is the 
case is to see if one keeps out of 
the way of misery (as is said of 
Goethe), instead of courting oppor- 
tunities of showing kindness. 

There are other causes, besides 
dulness of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, that prevent the rise of bene- 
volent impulses in a mind where 
they are really strong. One has 
been already hinted at. The capa- 
city of tender regards, however 
large, is not infinite; there are 
bounds set to it, as to every faculty 
of the human mind. A certain 
number of objects obtain a prefer- 
ence, and on them every assiduity 
is bestowed ; beyond these little is 
done or attempted. Great wealth, 
great influence, great intelligence, 
not otherwise engrossed, may en- 
able one to take up a very wide 
field of philanthropy; but there 
UVU2 
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may be the same tenderness of dis- 
position in a small circle of regards. 
The parent may expend on the 
child as much of the material of 
affection as Howard upon the 
misery of thousands. A large en- 
dowment of heart will always prove 
itself, when appealed to, if dis- 
engaged at the moment when ap- 
pealed to ; but the demands of life 
are so numerous and pressing that 
we are never surprised at a refusal 
from the most benevolent of men. 

It is farther to be considered 
that the heart does not rule alone 
in the mind. Other passions co- 
exist with it. Malevolent senti- 
ment, although apt to be neutra- 
lized occasionally when there is a 
great fund of warmheartedness, is 
not excluded. A person inclined 
to kindly feeling may also be a 
good hater; and there will be 
times when this side will turn up 
in its full power, and the other be 
as if it never existed. The benevo- 
lent sentiment poured out upon the 
chosen objects of regard will readily 
turn to gall upon a third person 
who is supposed to be their enemy. 
The tenderness of the mother for 
her brood can be measured by her 
wrath against the invader of their 
peace, 

Nor must we omit the fact that 
there is such a thing as self-tender- 
ness and self-pity, and that the 
main force of the general sentiment 
may take this exclusive direction. 
* Being sorry for one’s self’ is a fa- 
miliar phrase, and designates a real 
occurrence. All the pathos and 
unction that tender emotion throws 
into the vocal utterance and the 
language, may be stimulated by 
one’s own distresses solely ; while 
the interested turn that the feeling 
thus takes is no proof against its 
existence. Egotism may avail itself 
of the principal fountain of our 
generosity. The touching expres- 
sion inspired by great natural ten- 
derness of disposition may be used 
as an instrument of power over 
others, in the pursuit of the most 
selfish ends, Characters of this 
description are familiar both to 
history and to fiction. 

When the sentiment of benevo- 
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lence is in this manner fully gene- 
ralized, so as to include all the 
relationships of tender affection, we 
are fairly entitled to consider it as 
a fundamental and distinct element 
of our constitution, so far as our 
present knowledge goes ; and there- 
fore phrenology is justified in seek- 
ing for it a separate corner of the 
cerebrum. There being no pre- 
liminary objections, we are at 
liberty to admit the entire force of 
the observations that connect the 
feeling with the fore part of the top 
of the head. If these observations 
are sufficiently multiplied, they 
may at last establish, what a certain 
probability has been obtained for, 
the coincidence of this mental pe- 
culiarity with that part of the head. 
But unless the present organ is al- 
lowed to absorb all that element of 
tender feeling implied in philopro- 
genitiveness and adhesiveness, we 
cannot concede so much as is now 
expressed. 

14. Veneration.—‘The emotion 
of profound and reverential respect, 
on perceiving an object at once 
great and good. It is the source of 
natural religion, and of that ten- 
dency to worship a superior power, 
which manifests itself in almost 
every tribe of men yet discovered.’ 
Gall, remarking the concurrence be- 
tween a strong devotional disposi- 
tion and a great fulness of the 
middle portion of the crown of the 
head immediately behind benevo- 
lence, followed out the hint, and 
‘examined the heads of persons 
eminent for devotion. He visited 
the churches of every sect, and par- 
ticularly observed the heads of in- 
dividuals who prayed with the 
greatest fervour, or who were the 
most completely absorbed in their 
religious contemplations. The re- 
sult was the establishment of the 
part of the brain in question as the 
organ of veneration.’ 

While the existence of a power- 
ful sentiment of reverence is beyond 
dispute, it is far from evident that 
we are to rank it among the irre- 
solvable elements of our being. In 
the language employed to designate 
devotional regard, Love and Fear 
are constantly spoken of as leading 
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constituents. So Wonder is a re- 
cognised portion of the feeling 
drawn out by the contemplation of 
Deity. But all these elements are 
already counted under other organs 
in the phrenological scheme. What, 
then, is the characteristic consti- 
tuent of veneration, if any remain, 
after those three sentiments are al- 
lowed for? 

In all probability, the main fact 
of religious and reverential regard 
is the feeling aroused by the aspect 
of power, We have already had 
occasion to advert to the promi- 
nence of the sentiment of exerted 
power in the human breast, and to 
this we must add the feeling to- 
wards power manifested before our 
eyes. What it gives ourselves plea- 
sure to do, may also give pleasure as 
witnessed in others; the only ob- 
stacle being the existence, in some 
minds, of an intensely egotistical 
preference. However we may ex- 


_— the sentiment—whether, as is 
ikely, it be a derivative of the 
pleasure of exerted power, or con- 
tain some new element besides—it 
is a fact that the sight and contem- 
plation of the effects, signs, and 
workings of immense energy, are es- 


pecially capable of arresting and 
fascinating the human mind; and 
self-prostration, worship, and un- 
bounded submission are conse- 
quences of the impressions thus pro- 
duced. The sentiment of the 
sublime, so copiously made use of 
in art, is by common consent re- 
ferred to this source. (See Dugald 
Stewart’s Essays, On the Sublime.) 
The worship of might may be con- 
fined to cases where the manner of 
exerting it is approved of by the 
mind, or we may go the length of 
admiring every manifestation of it, 
whatever direction it may take, 
The intense estimation of such men 
as Alexander and Napoleon is a 
pure adoration of force, coupled 
with attempts to justify itself by 
palliating their crimes, and by find- 
ing out some incidental good fruits 
of their selfish policy. When power 
is lodged in good hands, the natu- 
ral sentiment flows freely and cor- 
dially, inspiring reverence and, if 
need be, submission, The first 
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efiect of the spectacle of sublime 
energy is no doubt to elevate the 
mind of the spectator by possessing 
him with the idea of power on a 
large scale ; an elation that is plea- 
surable even to fascination. Great 
pace is one of the sources of 
ove to the object that causes it, 
and a being that fascinates us in- 
spires our tender regard. Still, it 
is not necessarily implied in either 
fact—the elation excited by an idea 
of power, and the tender feeling 
towards a fascinating object—that 
we should be led to self-prostration 
or absolute submission; indeed, 
there is something in the primitive 
effect that repels this ; for the plea- 
sure of an idea of power would be 
liable to be meted by the ac- 
tuality of self-renunciation and 
total dependence. One may have 
a great enjoyment of the poetical 
sublime, or feel a great charm in 
the contemplation of greatness in 
the historic past, without being 
disposed to surrender self to a pre- 
sent Deity. To reach this point, 
we must suppose either that the 
charm of the contemplation is so 
overpowering as to carry all before 
it, including this self-surrender, or 
that fear enters as an ingredient 
which we know to be the great 
soul-subduing emotion. When the 
power is actually recognised as dis- 
posing of one’s own destiny, the 
sense of real dependence, and the 
dread of the consequences of dis- 
pleasure, convert the feeling of 
poetical sublimity into religious 
worship. The greater the natural 
endowment of self-esteem, the more 
difficult is it to gain the point of 
total surrender; and it is well- 
known that pride and self-suffi- 
ciency are the sentiments most an- 
tagonistic to genuine devotion. 

The various elements now enu- 
merated—namely, sublimity, de- 
pendence, love, fear, wonder—may 
mix in such various proportions, 
according tothe mental constitution 
of the worshipper and the character 
of the objects of worship, that we 
are scarcely entitled to put forward 
one uniform type of the religious 
sentiment. The adoration of the 
Virgin Mother in the Roman Ca- 
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tholic Church would seem to have 
its roots almost exclusively in the 
tender sentiment. In ignorant 
ages, and among unenlightened 
people, dependence and fear are 
the more prominent elements of 
the religious regards. Wonder is 
sometimes so largely developed as 
to impress the mind in an especial 
manner with supernatural power. 
Under the very same religious 
system we are accustomed to dis- 
tinguish the devoutness of love 
from the devoutness of fear, and 
both stages may occur in the his- 
tory of one mind. Without dero- 
gating from either the reality or 
the strength of the sentiment of 
religious reverence, these consi- 
derations throw great obstacles in 
the way of our finding a distinct 
organ of veneration common to all 
intensely devout natures. 

Combe remarks that ‘ veneration 
leads to deference for superiors in 
knowledge, virtue, and rank, as 
well as in years, and prompts to 
the reverence of authority. The 
organ is generally largely developed 
in the Asiatic head, and the ten- 
aa to obedience is strong in the 
people of that quarter of the globe. 
Indeed, the hereditary slavery 
which has descended among them 
through so many generations may 
be connected with the prevalence 
of this disposition.’ Again, ‘ vene- 
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ration may produce also respect for 
titles, rank, and power, for a long 
line of ancestry, or mere wealth ; 
and it frequently manifests itself 
in one or aa of these forms when 
it does not appear in religious 
fervour.’ ‘Itis likewise the source 
of the profound awe which some 
persons feel in visiting ancient 
temples, Gothic cathedrals, and 
places of sepulture for the illus- 
trious dead.” So interpreted, the 
most general aspect of the senti- 
ment is that fascination for the 
signs and tokens of manifested 
power above dwelt upon. In all 
the explanations of the feeling of 
the sublime, the past is shown to 
be one of the influences that pro- 
duceit. When aslavish disposition 
like that of the Asiatics accom- 
panies the tendency to reverence, 
there must be other concurring 
causes, and especially an absence 
of well-developed self-assertion. 
Combe holds out the organs of 
veneration and wonder as a ‘ mate- 
rial guarantee’ for the undying 
persistence of religion in the world. 
But he has also affirmed the present 
organ to be large in the Eastern 
populations, where the most nume- 
rous irreligious sect is to be found 
—that is, the followers of Confucius 
in China—and likewise that it was 
large in the head of Voltaire, ren- 
dering him a devout deist. 
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IDA CONWAY. 
BY J. M. C. 


CHAPTER V, 


GREAT confusion of thoughts 

troubled Ida’s mind at the next 
day’s waking—uncomfortable and 
blurred recollections, images en- 
tangled and indistinct. 

The dim chapel; the music, so- 
lemn and sweet ; the uplifted voices 
of the nuns, penetrating the still 
and deepening twilight; and her 
own sentiment of devout gratitude 
exalting earthly passion. A vision 
of the young Countess, trembling, 
agonizing, worshipping near her; 
standing in a remote part of the 
chapel, her father, smiling and 
whispering with Félicie ; an absurd 
image of D’Entzberg’s dog running 
frightened and yelping at the 
music, among the little congrega- 
tion of peasants ; while the Baron, 
pees him, cried out to him to 

e quiet till his own noise drowned 
the dog’s, and he at last knotted a 
handkerchief tightly round his 
throat to secure him ; the kneel- 
ing girls with their fair German 
faces and braided flaxen hair, 
casting sidelong looks over their 
prayer-books at the sight, and tit- 
tering in their devotions; and 
close to herself the figure of Cap- 
tain Warburton on his knees, for- 
getting that he was not a Catholic. 
All these impressions, under that 
soothing sound of harmony, rising, 
fainting, and dissolving into the 
burial-place; quiet and beautiful ; 
solemn yew-trees, graves decorated 
by loving hands, gardens growing 
in the place of death ; the serene air 
of summer stealing over the whole, 
and the light fading in the west ; 
—again the Countess fainting, lean- 
ing against a yew tree, and the 
dark shadow of Potolski cast over 
the space about her. Florian Geier 
—a painfully comic figure—astride 
upon Soldano, reciting, with redun- 
dant gesticulation, assisted now and 
then by the vigorous action of the 
mule’s hind legs, the death of 
‘Clarence ; and then a glimpse of 


Ernest crossing the bridge, pale, 
harassed, and displeased. 

Half waking, half sleeping, these 
troubled reflections struck upon 
her brain. The music of the pre- 
ceding night now joined with the 
strain from the promenade, and 
Ida turned in her bed and felt that 
she must dream on to know what 
was to come next. 

But when Aunt Kitty appeared 
at her bedside in full activity, and 
bade her get up and dress, for the 
Grand-Duke was to enter the town 
early, and his entrance would be 
something of a sight, she was eager 
to rise; and making her toilet 
quickly, she soon joined her aunt, 
with the little Antonia, in the gar- 
den. Followed by the Warbur- 
tons, they proceeded to the road 
leading to the Neue Strasse, along 
which the ducal procession was to 
pass, 

The road looked brilliant with 
its flowery archways and flags, and 
either side was well lined with 
people; the whole population of 
Badheim, peasantry and _ shop- 
keepers, pouring out to see the ar- 
rival, Kings, queens, princes, dukes, 
or heroes never arrive so soon as 
they ought. No spectacle begins 
as soon as it is expected; there is 
a period of anxious anticipation for 
every pleasure. Germans can 
soothe their domestic anxieties with 
tobacco, but tobacco is not enough 
in an anxiety of this kind; it must 
be dissipated by some counter ex- 
citement—some quarrels, some gos- 
siping, some loud greetings, and 
noisy animadversions. 

On this occasion a contention 
between two rival suitors concern- 
ing one of those pretty peasant 
girls whom Ida had noticed at 
prayers in the nun’s chapel, occu- 
pied some time. The discussion 
grew angry; friends joined on 
either side; high words, threats, 
loud clamour, tears from the girl, 
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and her final withdrawal from the 
scene; prolonged comments and 
arguments amongst those remain- 
ing as to what had occurred. And 
now through the crowd dawned 
some familiar faces. Madame Stein 
and Carlotta Schulz were eagerly 
advancing ; and the well-known yelp 
of the little greyhound announced 
the approach of Baron Entzberg. 

The first carriage of the proces- 
sion came in view. No great inte- 
rest attached to it: merely some 
officers of the royal household. 
The next contained some of the 
ladies in waiting. The third excited 
a sensation—it was the Countess 
Rosenberg’s. She was the idol of 
the people, and clamorous plaudits 
and endless agitations of handker- 
chiefs greeted her. 

‘Ach ! sie ist ganz schin ; ja sie 
ist wunderschén ; ja sie ist auch 
liebenswurdige, die liebe Contesse !’ 
cried the peasant girls in chorus, as 
they went eagerly forward, flinging 
small nosegays into her carriage at 
every word of approbation; and 
then they whispered among each 
other, happy would be the man who 
should be chosen as her man. And 
then a passing question—Was there 
any talked of for her yet? Yes, 
surely! the answer went about ;— 
surely, was it not well known that 
Count Ernest Wertheim was be- 
trothed to her? Certainly it was 
well known, and were they not 
well matched both friends to the 
poor, both generous, both chari- 
table, both kind-hearted, both hand- 
some ? 

Ida heard the words. What 
might. they mean? Again and 
again she heard them. They en- 
tered into her soul, they absorbed 
all her faculties. She heard them 
sounding in her ears ; she saw them, 
as it were, written before her eyes. 
The other carriages, containing the 
Ministers of State and the Grand- 
Duke and Duchess, passed by ; and 
though in one of them Ernest’s 
father filled a place, she was not 
aware that they were gone. It was 
idle talk, she said to herself ; mere 
idle talk. But yet how wonder- 
ful !—betrothed to Countess Rosen- 
berg. What had his manner been 
yesterday?— cold, and altered. 
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Had he ever compromised him- 
self; had he ever spoken any 
words of love deeper than a 
brother’s? And what if she had 
pondered over louks and _ tones, 
answering them with fond clinging 
thoughts, and investing them with 
a& supreme importance ; was not 
that a fault in her? For what 
were looks, what were accents !— 
How easy to misunderstand, how 
easy to misinterpret! So urged 
one voice within her. But an- 
other answered, No; those looks 
cannot be doubted, those tones 
cannot be misunderstood ; such an 
affection cannot be mistrusted. He 
is passionate, devoted, and true ; 
he — me, and what need could 
there be of words when the heart 
Was SO open, so undisguised ? 

But others have been deceived 
when they believed as entirely, the 
first voice replied; and then the 
two argued and contended within 
her soul till that inward fight be- 
came too much for her; till the 
pressure upon her head and heart 

ecame stifling and unendurable, 
and she tightly grasped Aunt 
Kitty’s arm, entreating to go home. 
But Aunt Kitty was surrounded. 
Madame Stein, Carlotta Schulz, 
and Baron Entzberg were all claim- 
ing her attention. 

‘Did you remark the pretty 
Countess Rosenberg? asked Ma- 
dame Stein, in her slow drawl, that 
trebled the length and weight of 
every sentence. 

‘Did you observe the Countess 
Rosenberg f asked Carlotta, finish- 
ing her sentence first, though she 
began last. 

‘Ach, du himmel! did you hear 
that on dit about an intended mar- 
riage? said Baron Entzberg, com- 
ing in between them; ‘I believe 
nothing of it ; I believe nothing of 
it. These people want occupation 
and so they will talk ; but I tell 
you it is nothing. Zis has been 
said before—it has been talked of. 
Ernest Wertheim has been talked 
of for Countess Rosenberg some 
time back ; but I speak in confi- 
dence. Her mother was but a 
common market girl. Ach gott! 
have I not bought kraut of her, and 
chickens ; and have I not, when I 
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her for them, claimed zwei 
iisse for my receipt ? 

‘It was certainly once intended,’ 
said Carlotta, 

‘They were much together as 
children, said Madame Stein. 

‘It was perhaps desired by his 
father,’ said Baron Entzberg. 

*T assure you the Grand-Duchess’s 
governess spoke of it to me as a 
decided fact,’ said Carlotta. 

‘That is altogether singular,’ said 
the Baron ; ‘ but why all this mys- 
tery! I will see his Excellency 
Count Wertheim to-morrow, and 
question him on the subject.’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Kitty! do—do let us 
go home,’ said Ida. 

And Aunt Kitty, herself shaken 
and alarmed to an extreme degree, 
was quite willing to comply with 
her request. They were accom- 
panied by their three friends ; but 
though they talked incessantly, Ida 
heard nothing of what they said ; 
till at last, when they reached the 
entrance to Lichtenthal, Baron 
Entzberg took his leave, and with 
a compassionate look at her pale 
and troubled face, said— 

* Mon enfant ! ma chére Miss Ida 


I will see you to-morrow; I wil 


bring you news to-morrow. I will 
see his Excellency ; I will ask him 
what means this noise. Goodbye, 
adieu! Arno sneezes; I must go 
home. He shivers, he desires his 
little tasse de café. He begins the 
day so ; then comes the déjetiner a 
la fourchette, then a little gouté, 
then dinner; then café noir, and 
then our bit sups. Leben sie woll, 

The Baron turned to go, but as 
he did so he tripped against a figure 
advancing close to him ; and apolo- 
gized to Ernest Wertheim for his 
carelessness, His dog was fidgety ; 
he was thinking of his dog. 

‘I observe,’ replied Ernest, ‘ that 
your dog thinks little of you in re- 
turn ; but that disparity in affection 
1s no uncommon occurrence in the 
relations of this life. Miss Conway,’ 
addressing Aunt Kitty, ‘I have 
brought a note for you from Ma- 
dame de Valincourt.’ 

While Aunt Kitty read the note, 
Ernest walked up and down with 
the Baron. It contained an invita- 
tion to the Conways to join a pic- 
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nic party on the following day, to 
see the old castle of Ytzburg—a 
fine antiquity, situated in the midst 
of a wild and remote country, with 
this great advantage for a party of 
pleasure, that the roads leading to 
it were so steep and rugged as to 
be inaccessible to horses; only oxen 
could accomplish those laborious 
ascents, and the conveyance would 
therefore be an ox wagon—a charm- 
ing novelty for foreigners, though 
familiar enough to natives, 

Katherine Conway was so ner- 
vous that she read the note twice 
before she could understand it, 
and then she asked Count Ernest, 
timidly, if the ruined castle were 
really worth the expedition ? 

‘I think so,’ replied Ernest, 
turning towards Ida while he spoke; 
‘the expedition in itself is delight- 
ful ; the whole road is in the highest 
degree picturesque. I hope you will 
go, oan I have promised Madame 
de Valincourt to be one of the 
party.’ 

Ida pressed close to her aunt and 
whispered ‘ Go,’ ina tone that Aunt 
Kitty was wholly incapable of re- 
sisting. Ernest begged to be al- 
lowed to accompany them home, 
and to wait for Miss Conway’s reply 
to Madame de Valincourt’s note. 

Baron Entzberg turned back to 
whisper to Ida— 

‘Assure yourself, said he, seri- 
ously, ‘that this noise of the Ro- 
senberg is nothing,’ extending his 
hand to her, which she pressed 
warmly in return, moved by the 
cordial kindness that prompted 
him, and animated now by a full 
sense of returning happiness. All 
the vapours of anxiety were driven 
away, as clouds before the wind, 
under the influence of Ernest’s 
presence ; all the darkness of fear 
and insecurity disappeared as night 
at the coming of day. 

They went in; the note was 
written; and while Miss Conway 
was employed upon it, Ernest was 
asking Ida if they should be at 
home that evening? If so, his 
father proposed to present himself 
to renew his old friendship with 
Sir Archibald ; and he begged leave 
to accompany him.  Blushingly, 
eagerly, timidly, Ida engaged that 
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they should be found at home ; and 
when Ernest departed she ran up 
to her own room to indulge in the 
overflow of her joy. The day 
was passed in an anticipation of 
the evening. The agitation be- 
fore the hour of arrival was only to 
be quelled by music; and Ida 
seated herself at the pianoforte and 
poured forth some of her favourite 
German melodies, not without a 
concealed desire thatthe Wertheims 
should hear her voice as they en- 
tered. A wish of the kind that 
we seek somewhat to veil from 
ourselves ; one in which vanity has 
a share; but a wish that was at 
least very natural. 

The voice was heard, as was de- 
sired ; and the father, as was also 
desired, commented to the son 
upon its sweetness while he fol- 
lowed the sound. Ida, deeply 
blushing, rose from her seat at the 
pianoforte when they came in, and 
she was introduced to his Excel- 
lency Count Wertheim, Ernest’s 
father. She trembled while he 


took her hand kindly in his, and 
looked at her with an admiring 
tenderness. 

‘Sir Archibald,’ said he, ‘I con- 


gratulate you on your daughter ; 
she inherits all the outward charms 
of her dear mother!’ 

Sir Archibald pressed his hand, 
The sight of him at once recalled 
his early youth, his early love, his 
wife, his son—all the impressions 
that belonged to his better nature. 
They had been wearing away since 
he had come to Badheim, under the 
friction of a stimulating, unnatural 
excitement ; but this moment re- 
newed their intensity. Aunt Kitty 
saw his softening face and shed 
some tears, an exhibition of weak- 
ness that had the effect of harden- 
ing him; and affecting to be un- 
aware of hersentiment, he remarked 
to her harshly that she had got a 
disagreeable cold, and that she had 
probably committed some impru- 
dence to bring it on. 

This kind of thing continually 
occurred between the brother and 
sister. She was loving, and on the 
whole, with some occasional spurts 
of defiance, submissive; but she 
did not understand him, and it was 
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a science that she found it impos- 
sible to learn. 

Count Wertheim seated himself 
by his old friend. He began to 
talk of old times, and they travelled 
together the happiest of journeys— 
the only journey that is without 
anxieties—the journey through the 

ast! The Count had once loved 
da von Walden. They spoke of 
her ; they paid to her memory that 
devoted and complete homage 
which is the privilege of the dead, 
which can only be accorded when 
it is worthless, which we give only 
to those who are unconscious of 
the gift. The living, to whom a 
little of the same courtesy, a little 
of the same kindness, a little of the 
same indulgence, a little of the 
same forbearance, would often be 
of inestimablevalue, have itroughly 
denied to them. They spoke of 
their youth. 

‘It is well, said Sir Archibald, 
with a deep sigh, ‘it is well for 
those who die young; who do not 
know the long process of misery 
that wrinkles our faces ; the cheer- 
less watching, the grief without 
hope, the infirmity without cure ; 
who do not know what it is to go 
groping among graves—the dreary 
ruins of affection—to mark out 
one’s own place there, and long to 
fill it, and long in vain. I cannot, 
for my own part, doubt that those 
who die young, die because they’ 
are innocent, and that life is the 
severe chastisement for some un- 
known crime.’ 

Aunt Kitty cast up her eyes and 
held up her hands in horror. 

Count Wertheim entered into an 
argument which he closed with his 
own conviction, that life was on the 
whole a gratifying circumstance ; 
but which did not convince Sir 
Archibald. It isa point, indeed, on 
which the happy and the unhappy 
will for ever remain at variance. 

Ida sang, and Ernest listened 
with his whole heart and soul. He 
leant over the pianoforte, he bent 
down over the music; he turned 
over the leaves of the song. Ida’s 
whole face glowed as she felt him 
so near to her, and the note that 
she sustained trembled. Count 
Wertheim looked round; an ex- 
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pression of gravity came over his 
countenance while he watched the 
two, He ceased to argue, and at 
the end of that song he took his 
leave, taking Ernest with him. 
But there was a meeting fixed for 
the morrow ; and Ida went to her 
rest despising the alarms, the idle 
tales, the foolish fancies of the 
morning, and compelling Aunt 
Kitty to believe in Ernest’s affec- 
tion as she did herself. 

The party assembled early the 
next morning at Madame de Valin- 
court's, They met joyously—the 
day was fine—the harnessed oxen 
with their tinkling bells waited at 
the door—the cart contained an 
ample supply of provisions—every- 
body was punctual. Ernest’s had 
been the very first arrival; and 
there was no Potolski. Madame 
de Valincourt was a woman of tact, 
and having resolved on Ernest 
Wertheim’s presence, had refrained 
from inviting the Pole, All went 
well. Baron Entzberg and Aunt 
Kitty, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
were like two children. They ex- 
amined the oxen, they examined 
the provisions, they rejoiced in the 
deep unclouded blue of the sky 
they caressed Ida, they petted 
Arno, they exhorted Dorothea, who 
was in one of her languid fits, 
to greater animation. Hardly less 
happy than these two were Florian 
Geier and the Rev. Mr. Orme, who 
officiated at the English chapel at 
Badheim, and who endeavoured 
every Sunday severely to impress 
upon his countrymen the necessity 
for repentance and a new way of 
life, and resigned himself every 
Monday to see them pouring in full 
rapid tide, with a pleasant, familiar 
nod at him as they did so, into the 
Salle de Jeu. He was a gentleman 
whose tastes brought him into a 
state of particular sympathy with 
the Herr Professor. He was wordy 
and fond of type, and he was an 
enthusiastic disciple of a distin- 
guished English writer held up as 
the teacher, director, and oad of 
zsthetic advancement throughout 
the civilized world, in imitation of 
whose great work he had written a 
rather smaller one, called The Seven 
Rushlights of Art. He had just 
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finished the last page of his MS., 
and he had sent it to Geier for his 
approval. The Professor mean- 
while had been employed upon a 
commentary on Shakspeare’s know- 
ledge of the art of drowning—on 
his objects, views, and intentions 
in writing the dream of Clarence, 
and on its veiled philosophy. 
Potolski’s sensations at Steinbach 
were therein recorded and com- 
pared with those described by the 
poet; and Florian believed that 
this treatise would be of inesti- 
mable value to all mankind. The 
Rev. Mr. Orme looked at his paper 
and concurred in this opinion ; and 
they murmured together like two 
lovers in the happiest possible 
phase of that happiest possible con- 
dition—delusion. Félicie, whose 
humour was for ridicule, pointed 
out the pair to Sir Archibald, and 
they addicted themselves together 
to satirizing them. The satire was 
Sir Archibald’s, and the merriment 
was Félicie’s—the satire would 
have been labour to Félicie, the 
merriment would have been labour 
to Sir Archibald; but each was 
capable of enjoying what the other 
was capable of supplying; a fact 
which was very clear to the excel- 
lent sense of Madame de Valin- 
court. It wastimetogo. D’Entz- 
berg and Aunt Kitty led the way 
into the vestibule, exchanging - 
as they did so a look of meaning 
that proceeded from a glance they 
observed on its passage between 
Ernest and Ida. Whey were ready 
to start. Florian Geier had handed 
his Dorothea into the wagon, the 
Rev. Mr. Orme was arranging a 
cloak for her to sit upon, Félicie 
was springing into her place, Ida, 
in a humour to admire everything, 
was admiring the beauty of the 
patient oxen, admiring the light 
that fell upon their broad backs, 
admiring the shape of the wagon 
and its internal arrangements for 
comfort, rejoicing over the whole 
scheme and the whole prospect, 
when a note was put into Ernest’s 
hands. He read it with an air of 
erturbation—of extreme pertur- 
ation—read it twice, and then he 
turned towards Ida with a deep 
gravity. 
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‘I am grieved,’ said he, ‘ that I 
must give up this party. My father 
demands my presence immediately. 
I must go to him. It is something 
of importance. I must go.’ 

Ida's face fell. All her pleasure 
was gone. She paused fora mo- 
ment, unable to speak, and then 
said— 

‘But you promised to come.’ 

‘I did not foresee this note, re- 
plied Ernest ; ‘if I had I could 
not have engaged myself. Youare 
ready to go. Allow me to assist 
you into the wagon. I trust it 
will answer your expectations of 
comfort ; and that you will not be 
disappointed in the fine old ruin 
and the beautiful view.’ 

He spoke with a forced com- 
posure, as seeking to give composure 
where he saw that it was wanted. 
Ida made no attempt to reply. She 
felt the parting pressure of his 
hand as she took her seat in the 
wagon, and turned away her face. 
Her young heart was full. 

‘Poor little zing! said Baron 
Entzberg, affecting to address his 
dog, but really directing his com- 
passionate phrase to Ida. 

‘My sweet child, said Aunt 


Kitty, ‘I fear you are not well 


seated.” And leaning forward, 
apparently to adjust her shawl, she 
took that opportunity for stealing a 
caress which designed consolation. 

‘How stupid this is of the Herr 
Papa!’ said Dorothea, taking her 
handand coaxingitinherown. And 
Ida’s spirits might have given way 
under all this sympathy had not a 
sharp suggestion from SirArchibald, 
that she looked absurdly pathetic, 
called upon her to rally her 
strength. 

She roused herself with an en- 
deavour to feel an interest in what 
was passing around her. And it 
was certain that there could not be 
wanting something to listen to 
while Baron Entzberg was present. 
He was now discussing the pro- 
ceedings of the previous evening 
at the Salle de Jeu. Potolski, he 
said, had been winning largely ; 
but a young fellow, a Frenchman— 
that very M. Prés de Lys who had 
led the dance so gaily at Madame 
de Valincourt’s—had been observed 
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to leave the table with a pale face 
and an air of the deepest despon- 
dency. The ever-watchful secre- 
tary noted him as he flung him- 
self upon a bench in a retired 
corner of the room, and speedily 
joined him. 

‘*“ Excuse me, Monsieur,” said he 
addressing him, “ but I venture to 
perceive that you are ill at ease.” 

** Not much, sir,” was the reply. 
‘“T am merely ruined.” 

*“ You are meditating,” continued 
the secretary, “some step, perhaps, 
for your relief ?” 

‘“ Yes, sir. Lintend to blow my 
brains out !”’ 

‘“ Excuse me, sir ; that cannot be 
done here, Allow me to introduce 
you to M. Dupuis. He will at once 
supply you with the necessary funds 
for your journey, first class, to 
Paris, including a night at the 
hotel. Once at Paris, you may 
proceed to blow your brains out if 
you please, either in the Bois de 
Boulogne or the Tuileries ; but here 
it must not be done. Such a dis- 
turbance would interfere too much 
with M. Dupuis’ enterprises.” 

‘The young man is gone to Paris. 
The Galignani will soon tell us 
whether he preferred the Tuileries 
or the Bois de Boulogne for the 
scene of his final exit.’ 

D’Entzberg’s twinkling grey eyes 
glanced at each of the company for 
applause as he closed his anecdote. 
Sir Archibald rewarded him with 
a laugh of bitter enjoyment. Mr. 
Orme and the Professor Geier 
entered upon a metaphysical dis- 
quisition upon the distinction be- 
tween murder and suicide. The 
Countess fixed her large eyes upon 
the narrator, and conjured some 
tears into them. She had a great 
skill in calling up tears on becom- 
ing occasions. Aunt Kitty ex- 
pressed a wish that such things as 
cards and dice had never been in- 
vented, an observation for which her 
brother reprimanded her, advising 
her not to talk of things which she 
was incapable of understanding. 
He then proceeded to defend 
gambling as a social amusement. 
He said, that if some men and some 
women were fools enough to stake 
more than they could afford to lose, 
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that was only a proof that they 
were fools, The pursuit was ex- 
citing, amusing, stimulated the 
yowers of calculation, and might 
5 made the means of considerable 
profit, with very little loss, if pru- 
dently followed ; and it was not only 
at the gaming-table that folly was 
pernicious. Aunt Kitty became 
silent. Ida, dismayed by her 
father’s sentiments, shocked to see 
how the temptations of Badheim 
had overcome him, turned her 
thoughts with a glow of satisfac- 
tion to the fact that Ernest had 
withstood all the vices of this 
corrupt society, and dwelt upon his 
image secretly with fond enthu- 
siasm. 

‘How beautiful, said Florian 
Geier, having concluded his reflec- 
tions upon suicide perfectly to his 
satisfaction, ‘how beautiful is the 
scene now opening before us—how 
full of poetry—of the best poetry 
—the poetry of truth and nature.’ 

‘It partakes, said Mr. Orme, 
looking round him with an expres- 
sion of deep solemnity, ‘rather of 
the idyllic than of the epic cha- 
racter.’ 

‘Your reflection is perfectly just,’ 
said Florian Geier ; ‘it has not the 
stirring, the salient character of 
the epic, but it has the sweet and 
tender concentration of the idyll.’ 

‘Do but look at nature in the 
spirit of religion and truth,’ said 
Mr. Orme, impressively addressing 
the company, ‘and you will find in 
every shady cave an idyll, in every 
noisy street an epic,in every green 
grove the chapter of a romance.’ 

‘IT should think the best chapter 
for you, remarked Sir Archibald, 
‘would be that connected with a 
deanery, if nature, in the true 
spirit of religion, would but light 
the way to it.’ 

Mr. Orme became sullen. Pro- 
fessor Geier did not understand the 
observation, but, perceiving Mr. 
Orme’s vexation, refrained from 
inquiry. Félicie clapped her hands 
and laughed merrily. The rest of 
the company were silent. And Ida 
thought what a disagreeable. party 
it was, and lamented the absence 
of the Warburtons, whose pre- 
sence, had Ernest been with her, she 
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would surely not have coveted. A 
lurch of the ox-wagon, the motion 
of which over the masses of stones 
and clay they traversed, and which 
passed for roads, was not unlike 
that of a steamboat in a stormy 
sea, now brought’ them into har- 
bour, and the passengers by degrees 
were safely landed. The ruins 
stood looking at them, and they 
stood looking at the ruins. They 
were in the position of pleasure- 
seekers who did not know exactly 
how to begin to be pleasant. They 
were on the whole dissatisfied with 
each other. They were suffering 
from an intense heat—a dense 
veiled heat—which brought with 
it a sense of suffocation ; and their 
osition—sideways in the wagon— 
1ad not tended to make it more 
endurable. Florian Geier slowly 
led the way to the rich green ter- 
race that skirted the old castle; 
and gradually the other members 
of the party sauntered up to the 
same spot, but nothing was said 
till D’Entzberg suggested an imme- 
diate unpacking of the provisions ; 
and all faces brightened and all 
tongues became unloosed when 
dinner—the true remedy for every 
infelicity—was spread out before 
them. A table was produced by 
the old showman of the ruins— 
not unaccustomed to such demands 
—with a sufficient number of chairs, 
so that the meal could be eaten in 
a christian-like posture ; and there 
was no fault to be found with any 
portion of this proceeding, unless 
with a very long rhetorical grace 
of which Mr. Orme delivered him- 
self before the feast began. 

‘Zis, said Baron Entzberg, sur- 
veying the well-covered table as 
soon as the grace was ended, ‘is, 
after all, the most beautiful pros- 
pect we have seen to-day.’ 

‘There is a solid beauty in it, 
said Sir Archibald, ‘which the 
dullest perceptions can hardly be 
insensible to.’ 

‘It has, said Mr. Orme, ‘that 
quality of fitness which is the true 
essential of beauty.’ 

‘Fitness, said Florian Geier, 
‘constitutes beauty and beauty 
constitutes fitness.’ 

‘How delightfully all these things 
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are done abroad, said Aunt Kitty, 
eating the rather dry leg of a roast 
fowl with an expression of relish, 
as if such a delicacy were unknown 
in England. 

Ida wondered at her aunt’s 
unfailing powers of enjoyment. 
Dorothea, who sat by her side, 
was listless, discontented, feverish, 
and flushed; and Ida perceived 
with pain that she cast upon 
Florian Geier, while he slowly ate 
and slowly harangued, some sullen 
angry looks, The heat increased ; 
the close temperature became posi- 
tively sultry ; clouds gathered, and 
a roll of thunder made itself heard. 
This was the herald of a heavy 
storm—such a storm as not unfre- 
quently in that climate rises with 
a sudden fury, and strikes across 
the fair face of a summer's day. 
For awhile there was an attempt on 
the part of the assembled company 
to brave it out, and to continue the 
enjoyment of the repast ; but the 
adversary was too strong, and 
flashing in their eyes and thunder- 
ing in their ears, forced them to 
acknowledge his power. And while 
the ladies rose from the table in 
terror, trouble was brought to its 
climax by a deluge of rain—of 
resolute, uncompromising rain— 
pouring down the force of its 
straight columns with a heavy 
destroying sound, all giving way 
beforeit. The dainty feastdrenched 
and marred, its removal and pro- 
tection were attempted in vain. 
Mr. Orme carried a pie under the 
tail of his coat. Baron Entzberg 
endeavoured to put Arno in his 
pocket, but that unhappy animal 
was moved by very terror to a 
courageous resistance, He struggled 
—he liberated his front paws, which 
hung outside, while with his hinder 
ones he scratched vigorously, hop- 
ing perhaps to make a hole in his 
prison-house ; and finally, by an 
unexpected and decided leap, made 
his escape. Sir Archibald succeeded 
in dragging Félicie into shelter 
before her last new bonnet from 
Paris was quite spoiled. Aunt 
Kitty wrapt every covering of her 
own round Ida as they struggled 
together to the old castle. Florian 
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umbrella, andin the thick of the 
storm stood calmly erect with it 
uplifted over an imaginary figure 
at his side, under the belief that 
he was protecting Dorothea, till his 
friend Mr. Orme called out to him 
that he was sheltering a small 
cypress-tree, and that the Countess 
was not present. Invariably deli- 
berate, he took off and wiped the 
rain from his spectacles before he 
would credit the fact, and then 
remarked, as he composedly made 
his way to the entrance of the 
tower, that no person with a due 
sense of beauty and fitness would 
have planted a cypress-tree in that 
particular spot. tt was impossible 
to be prepared for such a gross 
affront to the seuse of the zsthetic. 
Mr. Orme sympathized with him 
on this subject ; and they proceeded 
together to the study of the archi- 
tecture of the gateway of the 
tower, ‘which they pronounced— 
according to the approved critical 
tone of their great apostle—to be 
undeniably good, because by its 
mass and elevation it expressed 
human power and an indomitable 
will, Auguste de Valincourt, who 
had secured some portion of the 
feast from the assaults of the storm 
in a covered hamper, spread out his 
treasure before Feélicie and Sir 
Archibald; and Ida and Aunt 
Kitty, after wiping each other’s 
dresses tenderly, for a while sat 
down at the foot of the winding 
turret-stair to rest. They were 
joined by Baron Entzberg and Arno, 
whose agitations he was endeavour- 
ing to soothe. 

‘Ach, Gott, my poor Arno! He 
saved himself: id sest sauvé. He 
skipped out of my pocket: he isso 
lively. Ah! cest une puce. Ihave 
hunted him among those pine trees. 
He was all wet: I have been rub- 
bing him dry with my handker- 
chief. He cries, he laments, for 
his beautiful Italian climate. “ Du 
armes Kind. Kennst du das Land, 
wo die Citronen bliihn?” Miss 
Ida, shall I not hear your beautiful 
voice sing my favourite song ? 

‘Not at the present moment, 
Baron Entzberg. Excuse me till 
to-morrow.’ 

‘What will you do, then, to 
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amuse yourself? Not sit here me- 
ditating at the bottom of these 
steps? Come, mount the tower 
with me, and let us investigate the 
ruins.’ 

Ida consented, and led the way, 
Baron Entzberg, with Arno, follow- 
ing. Aunt Kitty was afraid of the 
narrow and steep ascent, and de- 
clined the undertaking. The wind- 
ing steps were indeed very dark, 
damp, and dismal, and in many 
places they were so broken that 
the footing was insecure. Several 
times Arno stood still, trembling 
and howling, and his master caught 
him up in his arms in terror; but 
finally they arrived at the summit 
in safety, and pursuing an obscure 
tortuous passage, reached a small 
apartment, which Baron Entzberg 
called upon Ida to enter, as it com- 
manded a beautiful and extensive 
view. With a certain tremor and 
sensation of uneasiness, groping 
her way through places deprived 
of light amongst crumbling ruins, 
she pushed open the door that she 
but dimly discerned. As she did 
so, the light from an opposite win- 
dow streamed with a burst of re- 
turning sunshine upon her dazzled 
eyes, a sound of gentle whispering 
fell upon her ears, and two figures, 
seated upon the narrow ledge pro- 
jecting within the window, and 
bending so closely together as 
almost to seem but one, were re- 
vealed to her. She drew back for 
a moment, as conscious of intru- 
sion; but Baron Entzberg was 
behind her, and urged her on. She 
advanced, and recognised the Coun- 
tess and Potolski. They rose 
promptly from their seat on her 
entrance, and met her witha feeble 
attempt to cover their confusion. 
Potolski was the first to speak, and 
his address had all its accustomed 
smoothness and suavity. 

‘A singular chance,’ said he, 
‘brought me to these ruins to-day. 
1 was quite unaware that they were 
to be honoured by any other pre- 
sence. Turning to this apartment 
for shelter from the violence of the 
storm, I have just surprised the 
Countess, who was engaged in ad- 
miring this fine prospect. She has 
dropped her glove, and I have been 
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making some clumsy attempts to 
fasten it for her. I am happy, 
Miss Conway, now to resign my 
task to much better hands,’ 

He looked across Ida at Baron 
Entzberg while he spoke, and Ida 
thought that there was a vacillation 
in his soft sustained notes as the 
Baron’s prying, piercing grey eyes 
directed their whole energy upon 
him, TheCountesstrembled visibly, 
and made a pretence of offering her 
glove to Ida to be fastened. But 
Ida was not prepared to dis- 
guise her emotions, or to affect 
any that she did not feel. A glow 
of indignation showed itself upon 
her countenance, and with a pas- 
sionate movement she pushed away 
the hand that Dorothea held out to 
her. A recollection of the scene at 
Steinbach rapidly combined itself 
with that of her friend’s feverish 
agitation this very morning. Many 
other seemingly trifling, and at the 
time hardly noted circumstances, 
joined themselves to these, and 
flashed upon her mind the convic- 
tion that this was a preconcerted 
meeting with Potolski, that it was 
a case of double-dealing and fraud 
that Dorothea was dishonest and 
given up to a base passion—a pas- 
sion for a profligate, unworthy man, 
who had no other merits than his 
beauty and his flattering tongue, 
and who was an especial object of 
contempt and aversion to a brother 
whom she affected to revere. These 
thoughts filled Ida’s heart with re- 
sentment against her friend—and 
what is more painful than such a 
resentment ?—while the Countess 
knelt upon the floor, with her face 
down, coaxing D’Entzberg’s dog, 
and D'Entzberg stood eyeing her 
with an eager scrutiny. Finally, 
the Baron broke a silence which 
was becoming embarrassing. 

‘Chevalier, said he, ‘have you 
been instructing the Countess in 
the legend attached to this tower? 
Have you told her how it was once 
actually sold by an unprincipled 
monk to the devil; how that un- 
principled monk being a cheat—a 
character still not uncommon in this 
charming neighbourhood — never 
fairly paid Satan his fees ; and how 
Satan, by a reduction of the whole 
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edifice to ruins in one day, especially 
by that of the chapel which con- 
tained the precious bones of saints, 
took part of his due forcibly, 
but not the whole, and is still sup- 
posed to be in the situation of credi- 
tor, so that he may be lurking about 
even now ready to make his claim ? 
And if Miss Ida on her entrance 
here to-day had become aware of 
his presence, had positively dis- 
cerned his dark figure ensconced 
by that window-frame instead of 
your bright one, Chevalier, admir- 
ing the landscape, or the Countess, 
just there where you were sitting a 
moment since, and instead of your 
French-polished boot had disco- 
vered his cloven foot, I could not 
have been surprised. You look 
scarcely pleased ; yet I assure you 
that when told with all its pictu- 
resque details, the story is an inte- 
resting one, of this turret—of this 
devil’s turret. I confess to feeling 
a slight shiver, Chevalier, when I 
speak to you of it on this spot, even 
in its mere bare outline ; and you 
really must not bite your lips and 
frown, in pity to my nerves, lest I 
begin to be deluded by my own 
suggestion, and fancy that even at 
this very moment the gentleman in 
question is stealing in under the 
disguise of your handsome person. 
Mein Gott! I would rather put off 
the full narration till we are down 
stairs among our friends below, and 
then you shall help me to tell it. 
We must not fail to profit by the 
unexpected pleasure of your com- 
pany; and when Miss Ida has 
surveyed the dark magnificence of 
those far-spreading forests of pine 
on her left, and the beauty of our 
wide blue river, with the rich 
valleys it waters, on her right, 
when she is satiated with the silent 
beauty of this prospect, we will 
go down together for a pleasant, 
friendly chat.’ 

Potolski reddened while he lis- 
tened to this speech; but re- 
plied with tolerable composure of 
manner, that he would undoubtedly 
have the pleasure of presenting 
himself to his friends for a few 
moments, though it could be only 
for a very few moments. His horse 
was waiting—he had an appoint- 
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ment in Badheim—he had no time 
to lose. Ida turned to Baron Entz- 
berg, and told him that she was 
ready to go. 

The Baron led the way out, and 
as Ida followed him, the Countess 
threw herself upon her arm with a 
supplicating gesture, and whispered, 

* Ida, sweet Ida, listen to me.’ 

Ida wrenched herself abruptly 
from her, and hurried on close to 
D’Entzberg. They descended the 
turret staircase in single file and in 
total silence. But when they ar- 
rived at the bottom, as Ida saw the 
Baron’s bustling figure moving 
actively on to join the company 
they had left, with a step lighter 
and brisker even than usual, with 
the air of one who had news to 
communicate, a sensation of pity 
for her unhappy friend overcame 
for a moment her strong resent- 
ment, and with a quicker move- 
ment she anticipated his, and 
crossed his path. 

‘Ach, Miss Ida, cried he, ‘how 
quick you have come.’ 

‘Yes ; in order for a moment to 
arrest your progress. Baron Entz- 
berg, if you have any friendship 
for me, refrain from telling how 
we found these two people. Shield 
the reputation of the Countess. 
To-morrow I will speak to you of 
these things at greater length; 
there is no time now.’ 

‘Ach, Gott! Miss Ida, then you 
do not believe that this was a 
chance? You do not think this 
poor lady merely dropped her 
glove? 

‘Baron Entzberg, why do you 
ask me? But see; here are Aunt 
Kitty, my father, Félicie, coming 
to meet us, Promise me.’ 

‘I promise,” said the Baron. 
‘Miss Ida, who could resist a re- 
quest of yours ? 

Ida nowturned back to Dorothea, 
to make a show of walking in her 
company. Potolski was lingering 
behind. He presently came for- 
ward with courteous greetings, and 
plausibly told his story of a chance 
meeting. He frequently, he said, 
rode in this direction. ‘There were 
good bridle paths to these fine old 
ruins, and there could not be a 
more interesting ride for a solitary 
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wanderer. Due satisfaction and 
due surprise were expressed at the 
accidental meeting; and when he 
rode away, neither his presence nor 
his departure had made any sensa- 
tion, except with the three who 
had been in the turret. Florian 
Geier, who had been engaged with 
Mr. Orme in considering the reli- 
gious character of the scenery since 
the subsiding of the storm, in com- 
menting on the deep and true piety 
of the eternal mountains, and in 
reflecting how the study of a single 
stone in the window-sill should be 
solemnly undertaken and devotedly 
and lovingly pursued till it became 
an act of reverence, a holy sacrifice, 
and a worthy self-abnegation for 
the student, now, with his red 
umbrella clumsily folded, his spec- 
tacles projecting over the tip of his 
nose, and his wet, broad-brimmed, 
grey felt hat drooping over his 
brow, approached Dorothea, and 
asked her where she had been, and 
why so long absent. He had much 
to explain to her concerning the 
architecture of this old ruin ; it was 
especially curious as exhibiting the 
style—and the moral character, for 


architectural style was properly 
considered only a type of moral 
character—of four distinct periods 
of history. 

‘I went for shelter into the 


tower, answered the Countess, 
curtly ; ‘and I stayed there to ad- 
mire the view,’ 

Ida heard her, and wondered. 

The return home was slow and 
laborious, the roads being damaged 
by the violence of the rain that had 
fallen. The jolts of the wagon on 
several occasions almost unseated 
the ladies. At one of these mo- 
ments, Florian endeavoured to 
»0ssess himself of Dorothea’s hand, 
y way of reassuring her ; but she 
made some pretext for changing 
her place, and reposing her head 
on the benevolent shoulder of Aunt 
Kitty, she feigned sleep. Ida sat 
ome to Baron Entzberg. He 
chatted. She could not even make 
a pretence to answer. Her thoughts 
were painful, but she seemed forced 
to pursue them. Her head and 
heart ached. Ernest’s sister—the 
friend whom she had so enthusias- 
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tically loved and trusted—could it 
be that she was unworthy, that she 
was treacherous? How could she 
have been brought to this pass? 
What arts had that bad man used ? 
What would Ernest feel, what 
would he do, when he came to 
know it? What ought she herself 
to do? What step could she take ? 
How could she hope to avert the 
calamity that she saw impending ? 
With these reflections shifting into 
changing figures, but always the 
same in substance, fatiguing, ha- 
rassing, monotonous, she arrived at 
home. Complaining, with truth, of 
a violent headache, she retired to 
her room, and went through a 
feverish night, haunted still in her 
frequent turnings, as she sought by 
change of position to alter the pic- 
ture, by this one set of images. 
But when the morning’s light 
streamed in at her window, these 
painful shapings of her thoughts 
were cast somewhat into shadow, 
and she rose with renewed vigour, 
and a resolution, which was a posi- 
tive relief, to go at once to the 
Countess to remonstrate with her. 
She would do it in private, but she 
would do it frankly and unflinch- 
ingly. She was resolved to lose no 
time ; and with a light, firm step, 
moving as one moves whose whole 
mind and body are strengthened 
by a virtuous determination, she 
crossed the path that led to the 
Wertheims’ house. Her way took 
her across the public promenade, 
The morning was soft, with a bright 
mist—such a mist as hangs about 
the dawn of an early love. There 
had been a heavy dew at night, 
and the grass was decorated with 
its drops, like the growing thoughts 
of tenderness, reflecting the image 
of the advancing sun that was soon 
altogether to absorb them. Every 
green leaf glittered, and soft music 
and sweet perfumes were floating 
on the moist air. Ida was just 
leaving the orange walk, glad to 
have met no one, when Baron Entz- 
berg emerged from behind a tree, 
and greeted her in his usual 
manner. 

‘Ach, mein Gott! so early, Miss 
Ida. You are walking fast; you 
are going the way to the Wertheim 

az 
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haus—going, perhaps, to seek the 

Countess ? 

. “Yes ; I am going to question 
er. 

‘She will not tell you the truth.’ 

* Perhaps not ; but I will tell the 
truth to her.’ 

‘Das ist recht, gut! I love the 
truth. Mon Dieu! if it were but 
more generally spoken. The Coun- 
tess was cunning, Miss Ida; and 
do i know, there are many in 
Badheim who positively believe you 
to be the object of Potolski’s atten- 
tions, Yes, Carlotta Schulz and 
the Stein have told me that ; but J 
saw through it all long ago. Ido 
not carry my eyeglass for nothing. 
I have met Madame Wolf wit 
Potolski; I have seen Potolski 
stealing secretly to the Wertheim 
haus. I saw looks at Steinbach— 
I saw that the Countess thought of 
Potolski when you believed her to 
be absorbed in her brother. Ach, 
mein Gott! das istfurchtbar. Miss 
Ida, would you believe it /—I have 
just now seen the Chevalier cross- 
ing the meadow behind the Wer- 
theim garten.’ 

‘I can believe anything,’ said 
Ida, with a sigh; ‘but oh! my 
dear Baron, listen to me and keep 
your secret, A woman’s reputation 
is only too easily destroyed. Let 
us save the Countess, if we can, 
from evil words.’ 

‘Do not be afraid; I am ever 
discreet, and I will obey all your 
commands,’ said the Baron, warmly 
pressing her hand as he spoke; 
*du gutes kind. This would be a 
delicious world if you governed it.’ 

With these words he disappeared 
with his usual celerity of movement, 
Arno running after him; and with 
a beating heart Ida found herself 
at the Wertheim gate. She asked 
for the Countess, and was at once 
admitted to her bedchamber. 

The Countess was up, in her 
dressing-gown, with a cup of un- 
finished coffee on the table before 
her, and a writing portfolio. Ida 
stood still and surveyed her for a 
moment in silence. She was pale 
and her eyes were red ; she look 
very ill, and her face fell before 
Ida's determined glance. But she 
was the first to break the silence ; 
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she spoke, according to her wont, 
in German, that language being as 
easy to Ida as her own. 

‘Ida,’ said she, in trembling but 
caressing accents, ‘ it is good of you 
to come to see me so early, for in- 
deed I am ill ; I have had a feverish 
night. Do you know, our excur- 
sion yesterday was too much for 
me? 

‘I am not surprised that it was 
ye much for you, replied Ida, 

rily. 

‘Ah, my love!’ continued the 
Countess, still coaxingly, with that 
cunning which so often takes the 
place of strength in feeble natures, 
‘it was perhaps too much for ve 
too ; for you had a little trial, a 
disappointment, I know. Oh! it 
was so naughty of my brother to 
desert you, was it not? This con- 
tretemps, I perceived, left you quite 
depressed.” 

‘You are mistaken, Dorothea ; if 
I was in the first instance disap- 
pointed at your brother’s absence, 
I at last saw sufficient cause to re- 
joice init. I could not wish him 

resent to see what I saw, or to 
earn what I have learnt.’ 

. a ae is this? What are 
you ing about? What is the 
matter, and why do you speak in 
such a tone—such an unpleasant 
tone? Ido not like it; 1 cannot 
bear it. I am ill; so, if you are 
come to be disagreeable, go away.’ 
The Countess began to sob as she 
spoke. But Ida continued— 

*No, Dorothea, I will not go 
away till I have done what I came 
here to do. I have come to tell 
you that I know you have tried to 
deceive me, and that I am not 
deceived. I have come to tell you 
that you are doing wrong. I have 
come to tell you that you are 
treading upon a path that will lead 
you only to disgrace, and I entreat 
you to turn back now before it is 
too late.’ 

‘Disgrace! what a word! Who 
dares to address such a word to 
me? Leave me; go—go—go. Do 
you think I will endure it? I will 
not—I will not—I will not.’ 

While she spoke, the Countess 
rose from her seat and pointed to 
the door with a passionate gesture; 
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but at the conclusion of her sen- 
tence she sank down again upon 
her chair, overcome by a violent 
burst of tears. 

There was a strong determination 
in Ida which no exhibition of suf- 
fering could shake, to go on, and 
she said, standing,as when she first 
entered, and still looking fixedly on 
the Countess, 

‘Yes, disgrace !—you naturally 
dislike the word. But, disagreeable 
as it may be, or hideous even to 
you, is the word so bad as the 
thing? Oh, save yourself. Rouse 
yourself —look at yourself; see 
yourself—know yourself. See what 
you have done, and what you are 
still doing. In the name of all 
that is good, of all that is dear 
both to you and to me, listen to 
me and change your course.’ 

*‘Oh—oh—oh! What does this 
mean—what can you mean? cried 
the Countess, her speech inter- 
rupted by tears and sobs. 

ising again from her seat, again 
to resume it, and sinking appa- 
rently beneath physical weakness— 

‘Why do you come here to affront 
me—to accuse me of I know not 
what—to upbraid me—to drive me 
nearly mad, when already, without 
this, [ am ill and suffering? How 
can you—how dare you—what right 
. have you? 

‘The right of friendship—to 
speak the truth to a friend—the 
right of one woman to save an- 
other from shame, Oh, Dorothea, 
Dorothea ! I am certain that your 
meeting yesterday with Potolski in 
the Tower was a designed meeting 
—that it is not the first. No, no; 
it is the result of a long secret un- 
derstanding between you—it is one 
of a long series. You have been 
deceiving your father, your brother, 
and your friend. You are betray- 
ing the man to whom you are 
betrothed, and you are betraying 
your own soul, giving it up into 
the hands of a bad, licentious, 
profligate man.’ 

These words brought Dorothea’s 
persion to its height. Hitherto it 

ad borrowed a kind of grace from 
mental anguish and the tremor of 
apprehension ; but now it passed at 
once into unmixed fury. Her face 
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—her figure changed. Those deli- 
cate features were convulsed and 
altered in shape ; the action of her 
arms, of her hands, and even of her 
fingers, was rapid and menacing. 
She spoke thick and fast, and only 
now and then paused to draw a 
heavy breath. 

‘What are these terms,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘that you fling at a man 
of whom you know nothing? What 
are these groundless, these unjust 
accusations? What are these sins 
that you would load him with? 
If you charge him with them, prove 
them. How have you gained this 
knowledge? What is it to you? 
What has brought you here to 
attack my reputation and his—to 
charge us with unknown crimes? 
What secret vice in your own nature 
brings you to suspect it in mine? 
What is the spring of the malice 
that animates you? Is it jealousy 
—isitenvy! oris it the disappoint- 
ment of your own passion? [ ask 
you again, how you dare to speak 
to me so, and why you are now 
standing there to insult me? 

The storm of passion that worked 
so strongly in the Countess did not 
fail to affect Ida. She was shaken. 
Her knees trembled. She changed 
colour. But she remained fixed to 
her purpose, and replied, with a 
constrained composure— 

*T have told you what question 
I came to ask, but you have not 
answered it. 1 will repeat it, then. 
Did you not yesterday meet the 
Chevalier Potolaki at Didone by a 
secret appointment, and have you 
not met him so before? Is not 
this treacherous to your friends? 
Is is not dangerous to yourself,and 
is it not a betrayal of the man you 
are pledged to? If such a meeting 
is right, why is it secret? Does 
virtue want disguises? You must 
hear the truth again from me. It 
is a fraud—it is a dishonour—it is 
a crime! Oh, Dorothea, dismiss 
this man, or else openly break at 
once with Florian, and ask your 
father’s consent to your union with 
Potolski. Surely that is the only 
other honest course open to you 
if you have courage for it, and if 
you really believe him to be worthy 
your affection.’ 

xXX2 
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This last suggestion appeared to 
move the Countess more than all 
therest. Shetrembled. She wept 

assionately ; and finally she cast 

herself upon her bed, tossing to 
and fro in an agony. Something 
she said, but it could not be heard. 
Her speech was confused, and the 
sound of her voice came stifled 
through her emotion, 

Ida’s own strength began to give 
way. She underwent an anguish 
as sharp and deeper than that she 
was witness to; and with an im- 
pulse that her compassionate nature 
could not resist, she went on tothe 
Countess, knelt by her side, clasped 
her hands, kissed her hot lips, 
entreated her to seek for calm, and 
whispered to her to pray to God. 

But the Countess was not at that 
moment disposed for prayer. She 
was not then accessible to any 
gentle influence. In the conflict 
that had taken place within her all 
the good had gone down; all that 
was not vicious was surrendered to 
the enemy: it was a complete and 
unqualified possession. Her only 
thought was how to evade and 
escape the deliverance that was 
offered to her. She clung to her 
chains ; she gave herself up wholly 
to the dominion of a poisoned fancy. 
Like the victim of a fatal drug, to 
whom the approaching death comes 
steeped in lulling sweetness, in 
delicious delusion, and who hates 
the sound of the voice that seeks 
to recal him to life, she abhorred 
that true friend who strove to 
wake her from her trance ; and she 
turned to Ida again with bitter- 
ness. 

‘And you, Ida,’ said she, rudely 
thrustingaway the hand that sought 
hers, ‘you who talk so severely to 
me, you who undertake to exhort 
and to preach, look to yourself. 
What are you and Ernest who are 
so ready to suppose wrong in 
others? Will you dare to deny to 
me that you love him? Ah, I know 
it is the love of him, and not the 
care for my soul, as you would have 
me think, that urges you to speak. 
He is your religion, your God, and 
the judge that you look to, and yet 
you know he is the affianced of 
another woman. He is solemnly 
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ledged to the Countess Rosenberg. 

Vhat have you to say now? Where 
is your answer? Is your conscience 
so very free? Is your course so 
very clear or so very righteous ? 

The Countess rose and sat upright 
on her bed, a wicked triumph pass- 
ing into her face while she watched 
the effect of this communication 
upon Ida, while she saw the passage 
of the pain over her face, the 
trembling of her lips, the faltering 
of her purpose, and the failing of 
her blood. Their positions were 
changed. It was theCountess now 
who could look into Ida’s soul. 
It was Ida who was _ prostrate. 
There was an interval of deep 
silence, after which Ida, still upon 
her knees as before, leaning against 
the bed and hiding her face, ina 
low, earnest, tremulous whisper, 
implored the Countess to tell her 
if this were really true. The 
Countess swore to her in a high 
tone of exultation that it was true. 
Ida then rose from her knees, re- 
moved herself far from her, and 
with an effort that strained eve 
sinew, she addressed her wit 
deliberate distinctness— 

‘Then I have been ill-used by 
you as well as by him, Iwill bear 
it as bestImay. It is not to speak 
of that, that I am here. I have said 
what I came to say, and so good 
bye. We must part; and while 
you feel as you do now, we cannot 
be friends.’ 

Ida turned away as she spoke, 
and with an attempt at calmness, 
but with quivering hands, put on 
her bonnet and mantle, which she 
had taken off on entering the room. 

The inferior nature of the Coun- 
tess, timid as it was insincere, could 
see in this parting only a threat of 
revenge, and the terror of exposure 
laying hold of her, she rose from 
the bed, and with the strong im- 

ulse of fear she threw herself 
vefore Ida’s feet and besought her 
to show mercy. 

‘Oh, Ida, remember our words 
of love ; remember our happy days ; 
remember our tender thoughts; 
remember that you have fondly 
called me sister; and do not all 
at once annihilate this sweet affec- 
tion. Do pity my infirmities; do 
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pity my trouble; do feel for my 
misery. I will try—I will see if [ 
can use your counsel, if you will 
only promise not to betray me. 
Indeed I will reason with Potolski; 
indeed I will do my best. Only 
pity me. Oh, silence for me that 
wicked old gossip, Baron Entzberg, 
and silence all the wicked tongues 
in this wicked place. Be merciful, 
and I will strive to do right.’ 

With these words she cast her- 
self upon Ida’s neck. 

Ida released herself from an em- 
brace that was most unwelcome, 
and replied, 

‘No, Dorothea. I have not for- 
gotten that I have once called you 
sister. If I had, Ishould not have 
been here now, and I shall not 
forget it. Be sure that I shall 
never betray you. I have silenced 
Baron Entzberg, who is not wicked, 
whom ‘you have no right to call 
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wicked. You need not be afraid 
of me or of him. Oh! may God 
help you and me. I cannot say 
any more—let me go.’ 

Ida gained the door in spite of 
Dorothea’s attempted interceptions, 
and left the house, bewildered, 
stunned, crushed, scarcely knowing 
how she moved or whither. She 
mechanically took the accustomed 
road. She walked rapidly without 
being aware of her hurried pace, 
and reached home and found her- 
self enclosed in Aunt Kitty's em- 
brace without any distinct con- 
sciousness of her own proceedings, 
in a state of torpor resembling that 
of one whose blood is all frozen 
within him, whose faculties are all 
suspended by a chill blast : she was 
led to her room and laid upon her 
bed, only just able to turn and say, 

* Dark—dark—dark ; make it 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE CLOUDS. 
ISHOP COPLESTON gave the 


singularly nen name of 


the ‘Magic-Lanthorn School’ to a 
class of authors who pass with a 
corresponding class of readers for 
original and profound thinkers, by 
virtue of the gorgeous mist of words 
in which they have the art, or the 
gift, of enveloping the most com- 
monplace ideas, as well as fre- 
quently the most erroneous and 
extravagant opinions. ‘ Their 
writings,’ said the Bishop, whom 
we quote from memory, ‘have the 
startling effect of that popular toy. 
It delights children inordinately ; 
but grown people soon get weary of 
it and throw it aside with disgust.’ 

A great doctor in this school has 
been rhapsodizing of late in a co- 
temporary periodical at, about, or 
upon the science of Political Eco- 
nomy. The initials of ‘J. R.’ were 
superfluous to fix the writer's 
ype for the author himself is 
the only thing about which there 
can be no mistake in these nebulous 


speculations. The glittering fog 
hides everything else effectually ; 
but we recognise the writer,not only 
through it, but by it. Who but he 
can hold a single thought, just or 
unjust, in solution through so many 
pages of sparkling and creaming 
declamation? Who can rival him 
in the clear-obscure, where the 
clear, or rather the brilliant, is all 
in the language, while unfortu- 
nately the obscurity falls to the 
share of the ideas and the argu- 
ment? Whose writings so con- 
stantly remind us of the common 
incident of Arctic voyages, when 
the explorers flatter themselves 
they have discovered a grand chain 
of mountains never reached before, 
but which on near approach proves 
to be only the picturesque scenery 
of a fog-bank—a phantasmagoria of 
vapours? The Clouds are Mr. 
Ruskin’s Muses. The vapoury 
goddesses reveal themselves in 
everything he writes.* Much of 
his celebrity as a writer is ac- 


* Socrates.—And didst thou doubt if the Clouds were goddesses ? 
Strepsiades,—Not I, so help me; only I'd a notion 
That they were fog and dew and dusky vapour. 
Socrates.—For shame ! Why, man, they are the nursing mothers 
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tually due to one of the greatest 
defects which a style can have. 
He is ‘clarus ab obscuram linguam, 
like Heraclitus, whose works, from 
the little we know of them, must 
have keen just such a farrago of 
hazy notions in prolix and pompous 
diction as the bulk of Mr. Ruskin’s 
compositions, even on the subjects 
on which he has a right to speak. 
Ritter attempts to explain the 
obscurity of the Ephesian Ruskin 
by conjecturing that the early 
alsioeamihes! style came out of the 
wilds of poetry, and thence con- 
tracted the faults, by some deemed 
the charms and beauties, of tangled 
structure and all but impenetrable 
meaning. But Mr. Ruskin has not 
the same excuse for confounding 
prose and poetry, the English tongue 
not being in the rude state which 
might justify a bardic treatment of 
any of the sciences, above all, of 
a science like political economy. 
English literature has got a tole- 
rably good philosophical style, 
established by the examples of a 
long list of eminent writers; but 
this style the magic-lanthorn 
school holds in supreme contempt. 


It is so dull and prosaic to write 
down to the earls of one’s 
readers, and ideas look so poor—no 
bigger than they really are—when 
seen through the transparent sen- 
tences of an author who simply aims 


at being understood. Moreover, 
the received scientific style—such, 
for instance, as Mr. Mill’s or Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s (to take our examples 
from writers on the science now in 
question)—besides being lucid, or 
always aiming at lucidity, has the 
additional vice of being calm and 
good-tempered, which makes it still 
more unfit for the uses of a genius 
like Mr. Ruskin’s, who is generally 
in a passion as well as in the 
clouds. Not only are his dis- 
courses, whether he ‘enchants the 
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ear’ on the arts he understands, or 
the sciences of which he knows 
nothing, a flowery thicket in 
which his sense and drift are 
commonly as inaccessible as the 
jungle-fortress of a chieftain of 
Oude ; but further to discourage 
penetration, there springs out on 
us every now and then a tiger-like 
denunciation of our folly, nay, 
sometimes of our ‘baseness,’ if we 
hesitate for a moment to admire we 
know not what, or to agree with 
some position which has never once 
been intelligibly stated. Unlike 
the aéronaut, the higher Mr. Ruskin 
soars, the hotter he becomes, until 
at length we are involved in just 
such a fiery froth as his own idolized 
Turner has given us in his picture 
of Ulysses and Polyphemus, but 
through which to this hour we have 
been so blind, or so degraded, that 
we have never been able to distin- 
guish either the Ithacan or the 
Cyclops. That work of Turner’s 
seems to us a happy illustration of 
Mr. Ruskin’s style with the pen ; 
the majority of his writings having 
exactly the same perfections or the 
same defects, according as we con- 
sider intelligibility a fault or a 
virtue in artist or author. But 
Turner did not always paint fiery 
fogs, like the village artist who 
could only manage a red lion: 
Turner did not always drown his 
ideas in a flood of colour; he did 
not always paint enigmas ; nor is a 
label always necessary to tell us the 
subject of his work, 

When Mr. Ruskin, however, 
labels his essays, the label is as 
great a riddle as the essay itself. 
What reader, seeingthe words ‘ Unto 
this Last; at the head of a page or 
the back of a volume, would ever 
divine that the matter in hand was 
political economy? It might, of 
course, just as well be any other 
branch of human knowledge ; and 


Of all our famous sophists, fortune-tellers, 
Quacks, medicine-mongers, bards bombastical, &c. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. 


Cumberland’s translation, from which this is taken, misses the force of those 
words in the Greek which have the happiest application to our purpose ; for instance 
Govptopayrec, frensied prophets, and better still perewpogévacac, people who 


deceive with sublime talk or writing. 
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when we add that this fantastical 
title is a scrap of a text from the 
Bible, the perplexity is only in- 
creased, Political Economy having 
no more to do with divinity than 
it has with botany, chemistry, or 
the differential calculus. N ot, to 
ever, to keep the reader longer in 
suspense, we must inform him that 
Mr. Ruskin has not only recon- 
structed the whole science of the 
Wealth of Nations, but discovered 
that it is all contained in three 
words from the following verse in 
St. Matthew's Gospel, ‘I will give 
unto this last even as unto thee !’* 

It is still maintained by many 
that the whole science of Geology 
is to be found written by Moses in 
one chapter of the Old Testament; 
but what is this to the science of 
Political Economy in three words of 
the New Testament? Mr. Ruskin 
has completely outdone M. Nadol- 
sky, the ingenious Pole, who is now 
exhibiting a moderate-sized box, 
out of which he produces all the 
articles of furniture and utensils 
of every kind, down to the cups 
and saucers and knives and forks, 
required for a ten-roomed house, 
This M. Nadolsky calls his ‘ mira- 
culous cabinet ; but Mr. Ruskin’s 
body of economical science deve- 
loped out of ‘unto this last, is a 
much more extraordinary effort of 
ingenuity. 

This method of quoting scrip- 
ture is, however, not perfectly new. 
It reminds us of the story of the 
facetious preacher, who inveighed 
from the pulpit against top-knots 
when they were the fashionable 
head-gear, picking out the words, 
‘top not [ not] come down, from 
the text, ‘let him who is on the 


Mr. Ruskin’s Notions on Wages, 


house-top not come down into the 
house.’ 

To perceive how Mr. Ruskin’s 
text is connected with his sermon, 
we have only to recollect the 

arable of the Labourers in the 

ineyard, from which, taken aw 
pred de lettre, he derives his grand 
fundamental doctrine, that labour 
ought to be paid without any refer- 
ence to the value of the labourer’s 
work, or the demand for the article 
produced ; a position of such in- 
credible absurdity that we might 
well be excused for wasting a drop 
of ink in reply to it. Mr. Ruskin 
informs society, or government, 
what it must do, and do quickly, 
on pain of universal anarchy. It 
must contrive to fix the rate of wages 
so as not to vary with the demand for 
labour ; and it must manage also, 
under the same awful responsibili- 
ties, to maintain workmen ‘in con- 
stant and regular employment,’ 
and enable them ‘to live comfort- 
ably, whatever be the state of trade.’ 
How society, or government, is to 
contrive to do any of these things, 
Mr. Ruskin has not yet explained, 
and just where we had some right 
to look for his practical suggestions 
to save us from impending ruin, 
we find their room provokingly 
occupied with torrents of ‘fine 
writing, which would have at least 
as much propriety, and be as much 
in their place, in his Stones of Venice 
or his Modern Painters, But we 
hasten to the grand doctrine, of 
which this is the calmest and suc- 
cinctest enunciation we can find. 


The natural and right system respect+ 
ing all labour is that it should be paid 
at a fixed rate, but the good workmen 
employed and the bad workmen unem- 


* ‘Of the many interpreters,’ says the Dean of Westminster, ‘of the parable of 


the Labourers in the Vineyard, there are first those who See in the equal penny to all 
the key to the whole matter, and for whom its lesson is this—the equality of rewards 
in the kingdom of God.’ Mr. Ruskin was the first to maintain that this equality is 


as much the economy of earth as of heaven. But even as respects ‘the kingdom ot 
God,’ the Ruskinian interpretation is not considered by theologians to be tenable. 
* However,’ continues the Dean, ‘this view may appear to agree with the parable, it 
evidently agrees not at all with the saying which sums it up and contains its moral, 
‘Many who are first shall be last,” &c., for such an equality would be, not a reversing 
of the order of first and last, but a setting of all upon a level.’ Mr. Ruskin, however, 
has confidence enough to set up for a leveller in the next world as well as in this. 


Having reformed Political Economy, perhaps he may be induced to undertake the 
reformation of Divinity. 7 
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ployed. The false, unnatural, and de- 
structive system is when the bad work- 
man is allowed to offer his work at half 
price, and either take the place of the 
good, or force him by his competition to 
work for an inadequate sum. 


It comes to this ; pay all alike, 
but don’t pay or employ the bad 
workmen at all; give them equal 
wages, but give one of the parties 
nothing :—so says our oracle, and if 
there is a Delphos in Tipperary, or 
a Dodona in the groves of Blarney, 
this sounds extremely like one of 
its responses. We feel that we are 
replying to nonsense, and bound to 
apologize for the superfluity, but 
let us just ask Mr. Ruskin to define 
a good workman, or a bad one. If 
he cannot,—if the classes cannot be 
practically discriminated, but melt 
into one another by innumerable 
gradations, how is his ‘ natural and 
right system’ to be carried out? 
There is obviously no such thing as 
a bad workman for the amount of 
work or quality of workmanship 
which anybody, left free, finds it 
worth his while to pay him. Nor, on 
the other hand, is there any such 
thing as an absolutely good work- 
man. The line is one that can never 
be drawn, but until we draw it, we 
are to go on paying all labour alike, 
plain as itis that in sodoing we must 
be remunerating equally services of 
widely different value; and vir- 
tually robbing Peter the good, or 
rather the better, to overpay Paul 
the bad, orthe worse. Mr. Ruskin, 
indeed, protects Peter’s interests by 
providing that wages shall not 
only be equalized, but fixed, fixed 
at the standard of ‘sufficiency, 
though, of course, what ‘sufficiency’ 
is, or how it is to be determined, 
our great reformer of economical 
science prudently leaves un- 
answered. The real robbery, then, 
when Mr. Ruskin’s commonwealth 
begins to work, will fall on the 
unlucky capitalist, who, though he 
might not grumble at paying the 
best labourer in the vineyard a 
little too much, will object very 
decidedly to paying the worst the 
same. He must either do soin the 
new Utopia, or not employ him at 
all, and he will of course employ 
him, because the law-giver does 
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not mean that bad workmen are to 
starve, and the cost of maintaining 
them must ultimately fall on the 
class that employs labour ; unless 
the employed themselves support 
the unemployed, and then what 
becomes of their ‘sufficiency for 
comfort f 

And this is ‘the natural and 
right system’ to which we must 
come, and very soon, or society 
must goto pieces, Equality, fixity, 
and sufficiency of wages form a 
trinity of principles of which the 
nations that would be saved must 
think with Ruskin. He offers us 
the Athanasian alternative in the 
following modest terms :— 


All this istrue ; and that not partially 
nor theoretically, but everlastingly and 
practically : all other doctrine than this 
respecting matters political being false in 
premises, absurd in deduction, and im- 
possible in practice, consistently with 
any progressive state of national life ; 
all the life which we now possess in the 
nation showing itself in the resolute 
denial and scorn, by a few strong minds 
and faithful hearts, of the economic prin- 
ciples taught to our multitudes, which 
principles, so far as accepted, lead 
straight to national destruction. 


Where Mr. Ruskin’s principles 
would lead, but for the security 
which their absurdity affords us, it 
would be superfluous to state. 
Among his other puerilities, he 
rails at the received Political Eco- 
nomy, because he says it is power- 
less to prevent Strikes, while he 
preaches with the most fanatical 
violence the very doctrines which 
lead to those occurrences, and are 
themselves the most mischievous 
errors of the operatives. These are 
the very ‘clouds’ of which Bacon 
so truly and finely says, that they 
‘descend in the storms of seditions 
and disturbances.’ Political Eco- 
nomy can no more prevent strikes 
than arithmetic can compel men 
to reckon correctly. All the 
service to be expected from a 
science, it renders by showing how 
foolish and hurtful to all parties 
those interruptions of trade are, It 
is only helolees in the case, as 
Grotius and Puffendorf were help- 
less to prevent the annexation of 
Savoy, or as Soyer’s work on cookery 
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will fail to give you a good dinner, if 
your cook is too ignorant or obsti- 
nate to follow its directions. There 
would be no strikes if Mill and 
M‘Culloch were listened to; and 
there will be strikes as long as the 
labouring classes are deluded by 
such crazy and ignorant writers as 
Mr. Ruskin. 

It was open to Mr. Ruskin to 
quit his own ground, and attack 
the Political Economists, just as 
it is open to Mr. MCalloch to 
leave his own science, which he 
has so successfully cultivated, and 
rhapsodize on pictures, statues, 
and cathedrals, But suppose Mr. 
M‘Culloch were to give us a 
work on. painting or architecture, 
without knowing so much as 
the rudiments of drawing or per- 
spective, and without even so 
much as a superficial acquaintance 
with the works of the great mas- 
ters, what judgment would be pro- 
nounced upon him? Now, mutatis 
mutandis, this is precisely Mr. 
Ruskin’s case. Nobody was ever 
more thoroughly in the dark upon 
any subject than he is upon that 
which he has presumed to meddle 


with in these papers. His igno- 


rance of the doctrines and the 
works which he undertakes to 
refute is not only extensive and 
profound, but curiously exact and 
minute, When a man affirms ‘ that 
nothing in history has ever been so 
disgraceful to human intellect as 
the acceptance among us of the 
common doctrines of Political Eco- 
nomy,’ he may at least be expected 
to know what the expression ‘ Poli- 
tical Economy’ means. That of 
even so much as this Mr. Ruskin 
is as ignorant as a Kaffir or a Bush- 
man, a single sentence will suffice 
to prove. ‘The necessity,’ he says, 
‘of these laws (enacted by Ruskin) 
of distribution or restraint is 
curiously overlooked in tlie ordi- 
nary political economist’s defini- 
tion of his own science. He calls it 


Mr, Ruskin’s Misrepresentation. 
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shortly the science of getting rich.’ 
Now, no writer that we have ever 
met with, certainly no writer of 
any note, ever gave any such defini- 
tion of the subject. On the con- 
trary, the most cursory reading 
would have shown this rash adven- 
turer that he ascribes to political 
economists an error against which 
we find them frequently taking the 
greatest pains to guard, for Mr. 
Ruskin’s utterly false account of 
the science has not even the poor 
merit of being new. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
for example, somewhere observes— 


It is never any part of the business of 
the economist to inquire into the means 
by which fortunes are increased or dimi- 
nished, except to ascertain their general 
operation and effect. He is not to frame 
systems for increasing the wealth and 
enjoyments of particular classes, but to 
apply himself to discover the sources of 
national wealth and universal prosperity. * 


We could quote several other 
standard works to the same effect, 
but really the writer we are noticing 
is best answered by citing himself. 
We soon discover the enormous 
advantage of Mr. Ruskin’s defini- 
tion, his object being to hold politi- 
cal economists up to execration. 
‘He calls it shortly the science of 
getting rich. But there are many 
sciences of getting rich.’ And then 
follows a catalogue of atrocities, 
including ‘ poisonings, levying of 
‘blackmail,’ obtaining goods on 
false pretences, down to the ‘most 
artistic pocket-picking, all coming 
under the head of the art of ‘getting 
rich, and consequently clearly 
brought home to the wicked writers 
on the wealth of nations. This, 
for a writer of such pretensions to 
superior morality, and even piety, 
an author who quotes Scripture in 
every page, is not very creditable, 
to say the least of it. Mr. 
Ruskin, however, is so very gene- 
rous that he is ready to asswme that 
the science of getting rich means 
only the science of getting rich by 


* In this, and a few more brief quotations which we shall have occasion to make 
from the works of eminent Political Economists, our object is simply to show that 
J. R. knows absolutely nothing of what has been written by the eminent men whom 
he so flippantly denounces. We are not using their authority to overrule that of J. R., 


which would be an absurdity equal to his own. 


allowed to set one up. 


He must go to school before he is 
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legal or just means; in thanking 
him for which handsome conces- 
sion, we must at the same time 
observe that he only gives us 
another proof of the utter confusion 
that reigns in his mind as to the 
nature and objects of Political 
Economy, which in every line he 
insists on mixing up with law, 
politics, morality, or religion. ‘It 
is the privilege of fishes, he says in 
one place, ‘to live by the laws of 
demand and supply; but the dis- 
tinction of humanity to live by the 
laws of right. And again,— We 
have to examine what are the laws 
of justice respecting payment of 
labour ; no small part, these, of the 
foundations of all jurisprudence’! 
But political economy is not juris- 
prudence, nor is jurisprudence 
political economy. Even the study 
of municipal law would be impos- 
sible, were it perplexed with dis- 
cussions on abstract justice, so that 
Wwe may guess how it must fare 
with the laws of political economy 
jumbled up with the same utterly 
foreign and heterogeneous element. 
Questions of right and wrong, just 
and unjust, are questions of morals 
or religion, no more to be mixed up 
with the science of wealth than 
with the art of painting. 
‘Whether wealth be a good or an 
evil,’ says Whately, ‘or each, ac- 
cording to the amount or use of 
it, on any supposition it is still a 
matter of importance to examine 
and carefully arrange the facts re- 
lating to the subject, and to reason 
accurately upon them,’ But one 
science at a time will not content 
a philosopher of Mr. Ruskin’s 
comprehensive views. All the 
arts and sciences have, no doubt, 
their connexions and _ affinities, 
but nevertheless it has generally 
been found a highly convenient 
practice to treat them apart—mora- 
lity in one treatise, astronomy in 
another, physic in a third, and so 
forth. The subject of wealth has 
its relationships with morality and 
politics, but it has its own set of 
principles, and there is just the 
same advantage in discussing them 
separately, as there is in confining 
a law-book to law, or a medical 
work to medicine, notwithstanding 
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that the sciences of health and 
morality have their points of con- 
tact. Had Adam Smith been a 
writer of Mr. Ruskin’s school, he 
would have hashed up his Theory 
of the Moral Sentiments with his 
treatise on Zhe Wealth of the 
Nations, and in that case we might 
possibly have found in any of his 
ages a passage to compete in 
1aziness, if not in splendour, with 
the following— 


The rich and the poor have met ; God is 
their maker : 

The rich and the poor have met ; God is 
their light. 

They ‘have met.’ More literally, have 
stood in each other’s way (obviaverunt). 
That is to say, as long as the world lasts 
the action and counter-action of wealth and 
poverty, the meeting, face to face, of 
rich and poor, is just as appointed and 
necessary law of the world as the flow of 
stream to sea, or the interchange of 
power among the electric clouds. 

‘God is their maker.’ But also this 
action may be either gentle and just, or 
convulsive and destructive : it may be by 
rage of devouring flood, or by lapse of 
serviceable wave ; in blackness of thun- 
der-stroke, or continual force of vital 
Sire, soft and shapeable into love syllables 
from far away. And which of these it 
shall be depends on both rich and poor 
knowing that God is their light ; that in 
the misery of human life, there is no 
other light than this by which they can 
see each others’ faces and live ;—light 
which is called in another of the books 
among which the merchant's maxims 
have been preserved, the ‘ sun of justice,’ 
of which it is promised that it shall rise 
at last with ‘healing’ (health-giving or 
helping, making whole or setting at one) 
in its wings. For truly this healing is 
only possible by means of justice ; no 
love, no faith, no hope will do it; men 
will be unwisely fond, vainly faithful, 
unless primarily they are just ; and the 
mistake of the best men through genera- 
tion after generation, has been that great 
one of thinking to help the poor by alms- 
giving, and by preaching of patience or 
of hope, and by every other means, 
emollient or consolatory, except the one 
thing which God orders for them— 
justice. But this justice, with its accom- 
panying holiness or helpfulness, being 
even by the best men denied in its trial 
time, is by the mass of men hated wher- 
ever it appears ; so that, when the choice 
was one day fairly put to them, they 
denied the Helpful One and the Just, 
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and desired a murderer, a sedition-raiser, 
and robber to be granted to them ; the 
murderer instead of the Lord of Life, the 
sedition-raiser instead of the Prince of 
Peace, and the robber instead of the 
Just Judge of all the world. 


This one specimen will amply 
suffice to illustrate the highest style 
of the magic-lanthorn school ap- 
plied to scientific investigation. 
The passage might evidently as 
well be Ruskin on Ethics, Ruskin 
on Divinity, or Ruskin on Electric 
Clouds and Thunderbolts, as Rus- 
kin on Wages and Profits. How 
admirably such a strain is adapted 
to the purposes of scientific pre- 
cision, close reasoning, and cautious 
inquiry into homely questions of 
the greatest moment to society, we 
need hardly point out. 

Our great new light differs toto 
coclofrom the Archbishop of Dublin’s 
notions of the way in which a science 
ought to betreated. ‘Nothingtends,’ 
says his Grace, speaking of the very 
subject before us, ‘more to per- 
plexity and error than the practice 
of treating several different subjects 
at the same time, and confusedly, 
so as to be perpetually sliding from 
one inquiry to another of a diffe- 
rent kind.’ This remark occurs in 
Dr. Whately’s Lectures on Political 
Economy, and serves, therefore, to 
confirm what we have already said, 
that Mr. Ruskin’s jumble of con- 
siderations of justice, and right and 
wrong, and scriptural and unscrip- 
tural, with questions of economical 
science, is as little original as con- 
sistent with common sense. Poli- 
tical economists may well be cal- 
lous to the reproach of worshipping 
and preaching Mammon, for the 
charge, which is the very staple of 
Mr. Ruskin’s lucubrations, is as old 
as it is ridiculous. He will find it 
fully discussed and triumphantly 
disposed of in the Lectures we have 
quoted, and from which we shall 
take one or two short passages 
more, because they utterly demolish 
the fallacy that runs through every 
page of Unto this Last, poor as Dr. 

hately’s style must be confessed 
to be compared with Mr. Ruskin’s 
impassioned strains, 

As for the objection that men are 
already too eager in the pursuit of wealth, 
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and ought not to be encouraged to make 
it an object of attention, the mistake on 
which it proceeds is one which you will 
meet with only in the young (I mean 
either in years or in character) and which 
will readily be removed in the case of 
those who are even moderately attentive 
and intelligent. Political economy 7s not 
the art of enriching an individual, but 
relates to wealth generally, to that ofa 
nation, and not to that of an individual, 
except in those cases where his acquisi- 
tion of it goes to enrich the community. 
Wealth has no more necessary connexion 
with the vice of covetousness, than with 
the virtue of charity. Investigations re- 
lative to the nature, production and dis- 
tribution of wealth, have no greater con- 
nexion with sordid selfishness, than the 
inquiries of the chemist and physiologist 
respecting the organs and processes of 
digestion have with gluttonous excess. 

The mistake is the result of such com- 
plete thoughtlessness that it is scarcely 
necessary to bestow much pains on its 
refutation. 


And he adds :— 


If any writer (on this science) does 
maintain that wealth constitutes the sole 
ground of preference of one thing to 
another, and that happiness is best pro- 
moted by sacrificing all other considera- 
tions to that of profit, he deserves censure 
for the doctrine he inculcates ; but it is 
remarkable that this censure will be in- 
curred by a procedure the very opposite 
of the one complained of. His fault will 
have been not confining himself to ques- 
tions relating merely to wealth, but tra- 
velling out of his record to decide, and 
decide erroneously, as to what conduces 
to public happiness. His proper inquiry 
was as to the means by which wealth 
may be preserved or increased ; to inquire 
how far wealth is desirable, is to go out 
of his province ; to represent it as the 
only thing desirable, is an error, not in 
Political Economy, but apart from it, and 
arises from his wandering into extraneous 
discussions. 

As reasonably might a mathe- 
matician be upbraided with con- 
fining his attention to quantities, 
or a geologist for sticking to the 
crust of the earth, as Ricardo or 
Mill for discussing the laws of 
wealth without reference to the ten 
commandments or the cardinal 
virtues. Mr. Ruskin not merely 
whips up political economy, morals 
and piety, into a syllabub or a 
trifle, but he cannot for one mo- 
ment use the commonest terms of 
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the science he presumes to lecture 
on with ordinary precision. A 
single instance of his abuse of 
words will be amply sufficient, for 
we shall take that of the word 
‘wealth’ itself. He invariably em- 
ploys it as opposed to poverty, a 
sense in which it never once enters 
the vocabulary of the science. The 
properties of wealth are considered 
in political economy with no more 
regard to its amount, than those of 
a triangle or a circle are in geome- 
try with reference to the actual 
number of square inches in the 
diagram. Had Mr. Ruskin only 
peeped into M. Say’s little Cate- 
chism of Political Economy, he would 
have found the following question 
and answer in the first page— 


*Pour que les choses que vous avez 
désignées comme des richesses, meritent 
ce nom, ne faut-il pas qu’elles soient 
réunies en certaine quantité ?’ 

‘Suivant l’usage ordinaire, on n’appelle 
riches que les personnes qui possédent 
beaucoup de biens ; mais lorsqu’il s’agit 
d’étudier comme les richesses se forment, 
se distribuent et se consomment, on 
nomme également les choses qui méritent 
ce nom, soit qwil y en ait beaucoup ow 
peu, de méme qu’un grain de blé est du 
blé, aussi bien quwun boisseau rempli de 
cette deurée.’ 


But it is obvious that to keep 
Mr. Ruskin to this abstract notion 
of wealth would be to silence him 
altogether, for there is no possibility 
of developing it into a sermon on 
filthy lucre, a philippic against 
millionaires, or a system of quasi- 
socialism. Political economy has 
no knowledge of any such fine 
people as ‘the Lady of Pleasure, 
or ‘the Lord of Toil, nor has it 
aught to do with Dives and Lazarus, 
or ‘the sun of justice’ or the 
‘saintly and hieaty character, or 
the ‘region of the electric clouds,’ 
or ‘forces of vital fire shapeable 
into love-syllables, which we sup- 
pose we are to accept for a maxim 
of the science as regenerated by 
Mr. Ruskin. Of all things we 
should like to see the City Article 
in the Z'imes written in this manner, 
were it but for a day; or what a 
capital subject it would be for the 
Civil Service Examiners to give as 
an exercise of literary ingenuity! 
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It must be admitted that it was 
a grand conception to turn political 
economy into a poem, to sweep the 
harp to the doctrine of demand and 
supply, to chant profits, and sing 
of gluts. Had the same happy 
thought occurred to Euclid, it 
would not have been left to Canning 
to weave the theory of triangles 
into an amorous tale; the geometer 
of Alexandria would have borrowed 
the strains of Sappho to announce 
his problems, and we might now 
be melting over parallelograms, and 
naming the ‘Pons Asinorum’ the 
‘Bridge of Sighs.’ We could 
understand an attempt to present 
economical truths in the form of 
didactic poetry, in couplets like 
Hayley’s, or, if that were too lowly 
a muse, as Virgil himself sung the 
Economy of the Bee-hive ; but Unto 
this Last is a kind of prose-pin- 
daric, it suggests to us the idea of 
Ossian on fixed and floating capital ; 
or Gray’s bard, from his rock, pro- 
phesying madly on prices, and 
‘striking the deep sorrows of his 
lyre’ to the passionate theme of 
the wages of labour. 

As long as Mr. Ruskin confined 
his pretensions to teach, within 
the sphere of those subjects 
with which his intimate acquaint- 
ance is unquestionable, and upon 
which he has every right to address 
the public, would he only address 
it without his habitual arrogance, 
his style was in some measure 
germane to his matter; though 
even in the domain of art, with all 
its affinity to poetry, it must be of 
some consequence that ideas should 
be clearly expressed, and judg- 
ments pronounced with temper. 
The subject of art, nevertheless, it 
must be acknowledged, abounded 
with natural temptations toa glow- 
ing and discursive pen, and it was 
often impossible to follow Mr. 
Ruskin, when he lured us through 
those ameena locorum, over hill and 
dale, through briar and _ thicket, 
often in glorious sunshine, still 
oftener in clouds and mists, with- 
out not only forgiving him for 
leading us such a Puck’s dance, 
but even thanking him for the 
wild ramble. We were not curious 
at such moments to inquire whe- 
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ther it was prose or poesy we had 
before us, and even when he hurried 
us, as not uncommonly happened, 
to the utmost verge of meaning, 
we felt that we had reached the 
brink of nonsense by such pic- 
turesque paths, that we had as 
little inclination as breath left us 
for censure. It was lawful to lose 
himself, and excusable to bewilder 
his readers, when his theme led 
him into the depths of forests, or 
the recesses of the Alps ; he strag- 
gled unblamed after a sprig of 
woodbine, vapoured congenially on 
mists and exhalations, and foamed 
and roared with the torrent and 
the cataract not without a licence 
from critical laws. 

But here we have reached the 
bounds of. toleration. The same 
discursiveness, the same prolixity, 
or, if you please, the same beauties 
and sublimities, are preposterously 
out of place in the handling of any 
science, but especially a science 
requiring the plainest, coolest, and 
most perspicuous treatment ; requi- 
ring it almost as much as the exact 
sciences themselves, ‘Dimness’ 


here is also ‘ vexation,’ and warmth 


is as ridiculous as in a work on 
logarithms. But more unpardon- 
able still is the ignorance of which 
we have convicted Mr. Ruskin, 
ignorance of the very nature and 
objects of the science, aggravated by 
the grossest misrepresentations of 
its most distinguished cultivators, 
Let him make but a very slight 
change in the title of his papers 
and it will suit them admirably ; 
let him alter ‘ Unto this Last’ into 
‘Beyond the Zast.” We never knew 
a more signal violation of the good 
old rule, ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ 
From those who have called these 
conceited effusions ‘fine writing, 
we dissent totally. The finest 
writing for any science is the most 
lucid and the most dispassionate. 
Here we have nothing but obscu- 
rity, intemperance, and bombast. 
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At all events, a great authority on 
style, Quintilian, has left us his 
judgment of writers of this school, 
and: has not recommended them as 
models, 


Est etiam in quibusdam turba inanium 
verborum, qui dum communem loquendi 
morem reformidant, ducti specie nitoris, 
circumeunt omnia copiosd loquacitate 
que dicere volunt: ipsam deinde illam 
seriem cum alia simili jungentes, micen- 
tesque, ultra quam ulla spiritus durare 
posset, extendunt. In hoc malum etiam 
a quibusdam laboratur ; neque id novum 
vitium est, cum jam apud Titum Livium 
inveniam fuisse preceptorem aliquem, 
qui discipulos obscurare que dicerent 
juberet, Graco verbo utens, oxdricoy 
Unde illa scilicet egregia laudatio: Tanto 
melior ; ne ego quidem intellexi. 


In the ‘mob of empty words,— 
in the ‘going round and round 
everything he wants to say with 
interminable loquacity,’ —in the 
passion for meretricious orna- 
ment, and the stringing together 
of long tangled sentences, to the 
agony of the broken-winded reader 
—but most of all in the strict 
obedience to the great rule of com- 
0sition, Sxédtwcov, Darken ! — we 

ave our author's literary portrait 
drawn as much to the life as if it 
had been drawn for him, or as if 

uintilian had written with Unto 
this Last before him, 

Once, and once only, has Mr. 
Ruskin written with a commenda- 
ble brevity, and, wonderful to tell, 
it was on the very subject of 
Political Economy. We have it 
from himself :— My principles of 
political economy are all involved 
in @ single phrase, spoken three 
years ago at Manchester—“ Soldiers 
of the Ploughshare as well as Soldiers 
of the Sword !”’ Another ‘ Miracu- 
lous Cabinet!’ The reader, how- 
ever, will observe how impartially 
the author observes the Sxériov, 
whether he spreads himself out 
through a treatise, or concentrates 
his wisdom in a sentence. 
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ALISON’S ‘HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1852. 


THIRD AND CONCLUDING PAPER, 


UR last article ended with Sir 
A. Alison’s striking portrait 
of the Marshal who issued orders 
with ‘rapidity and coup dail,’ 
That exploit of a defunct strate- 
gist is, as far as we know, still 
without a competent expositor: 
waiting with comfortable faith the 
advent of such an one, we turn 
from military to royal characteris- 
tics. With exquisite tact and re- 
fined taste, Sir A. Alison has 
thought fit to extend his pro- 
tection to the highest personages 
in the realm, and very choice in- 
deed are the flowers of rhetoric, of 
syntax, and of punctuation, in 
which their passports to immor- 
tality are couched, In the presence 
chamber of his sovereign Sir A. 
Alison’s acquaintance with so much 
rank and fashion should have stood 
him in good stead ; but we remark 
with pain that he bursts through 
the simplest restraints of decency 
and grammar. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, 
Then an infant in the arms, wniting the 
courage and spirit of her Plantagenet and 
Stuart, to the judgment and integrity of 
her Hanoverian ancestors, has reunited 
in troubled times all hearts to the throne, 
and spread through her entire subjects 
the noble feelings of disinterested loyalty. 
. - « Towards her to all that could com- 
mand respect in the other sex were (sic) 
united 
The gallantry of man 
In lovelier woman’s cause.* 


Obviously the ‘ two ladies of high 
rank’ have been ‘awanting here,and 
the ‘Duke and Earl of —— have 
been guilty of culpable carelessness. 
Other pages of this work speak of 
the Queen in a tone of intense 
snobbery ; it is enough to mark 
by a note the existence of per- 
sonalities which it would be im- 
pertinent to reproduce.t If we 
quote certain reflections on the 


Royal marriage, it is because 
that event inspires Sir A. Alison 
with a curious outburst. ‘Thus,’ 
he says, ‘did the family of Saxe- 
Coburg ascend the throne of Eng- 
land—a memorable event in British 
annals, when it is recollected that 
since the Conquest in 1066 only 
five changes of the reigning family 
had taken place—the Normans, 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the 
Stuarts, and the Hanoverians.’t 
It was reserved for the wisdom of 
this writer to proclaim the de- 
thronement of the house of Bruns- 
wick, and to discover how ‘the 
sceptre passed to a new family.’ 
After putting a verb that should 
have been singular into the plural, 
Sir A. Alison thinks fit to write a 
noun that should have been plural 
in the singular—  Cousin-german 
by blood, the Queen and the Prince 
were nearly of the same age, and 
had been acquainted in their early 
years.” The ‘mingled majesty and 
grace’ of a ‘ youthful and beautiful 
Queen,’ who was not only a ‘ grace- 
ful and accomplished horsewoman,’ 
but also conspicuous for ‘ remark- 
able talents and patriotic spirit, 
are duly pictured by Sir A, Alison 

who likewise states that ‘several 
young princes, attracted by the 
splendid prize, flocked to England.’ 
All these paragraphs may be con- 
sulted with profit by penny-a- 
liners in search of a model for 
the description of a prize cattle- 
show. at follows about the 
Prince Consort is perhaps a pla- 
giary from the sycophantic columns 
of a county parasite. Sir A. Alison 
is, as will be seen presently, some- 
what lax in his construction of the 
rule of meum and tuum, so that in 
this instance black-mail may have 
been levied on the Court Circular 
of. the ‘Inverary Idiot,’ or the’ 
‘Lanark Lunatic’ :-— 


* Vol. ii, p. 421. 


+ Vol. vi. pp. 238, and 388-90. 


+ Vol. vi. p. 391. 
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Gifted by nature with an elegant and 
commanding figure, he possessed at the 
same time a countenance in which an ex- 
pression, naturally mild and benevolent, 
was mingled with a certain shade of re- 
flection, and even melancholy. His cha- 
racter, since he was placed in the delicate 
and difficult situation of Prince Consort, 
but not regnant, has corresponded with 
what might have been anticipated from 
this physiognomy. 


Nor should it be forgotten, as an 
index to ‘confirmed Featsiedion 
in the royal consort of Queen 
Victoria, that his youthful port- 
folio was found to contain 
sketches of the castle of Saxe- 
Coburg, where ‘Luther sought 
and found refuge when endan- 
gered in the first rise of the new 
faith.’* 

It was observed by a friendly 
critic that ‘Opie would have made 
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a calf’s head look sensible.’ We 
should like to have seen Opie try 
his hand on such tit-bits of ‘ word- 
ae as the accounts of the 
french generals, or on any of 
Sir A. Alison’s characteristics of 
statesmen and writers, Of these 
some specimens have been al- 
ready given, so that we need not 
explain how the author makes use 
of a circulating formula which he 
applies indiscriminately on all 
occasions — which identifies a 
horse - chesnut with a chesnut 
horse—which vaporizes the figures 
of contemporary greatness into 
a pees of scarecrows 
and cripples. The circulator is 
sometimes in positive but more 
often in negative terms; and we 
will stop for a moment to com- 
pare by its help a trio of eminent 
actresses :— 


Mrs. Srppons. 
(i. 502.) 

Endowed by nature with 
a commanding figure, a 
noble countenance, and 
stately air, with raven 
locks, a majestic carriage, 
and sonorous voice, she 
united all that the poets 
had prefigured of the lofty 
in character—the impos- 
ing in woman, * * * 
She would at times—in 
Juliet, Desdemona, and 
Belvidere — awaken the 
very soul of tenderness, 


Miss O’NEI1. 
(i. 503.) 

A finely - chiselled 
Grecian countenance, dark 
glossy hair, a skin smooth 
as monumental marble, and 
beautiful figure, gave her 
every advantage which 
genius could covet for 
awakening emotion. * * 
* * * * In the last 
scenes of Juliet, Belvidere, 
and Desdemona, nothing 
could exceed the delicacy, 
power, and pathos of her 
performance. 


Mb.Lue. GrorGEs. 
(iii. 658.) 

Dark hair, a splendid 
bust, and commanding 
countenance ; a fine figure 
and majestic air. * * * * 
Her mental qualities 
were on a level with her 
physical advantages. 


and melt every spectator 
by the most harrowing 
touches of the pathetic. 


The male denizens of the green- 
room are laid upon a like Procrus- 
tean bed, so that Kemble, Kean, 
and Talma become convertible 
terms. In criticism the same 
principle is adopted with a ven- 
geance, Sir A. Alison is deter- 
mined that words shall, as far as 
he is concerned, convey as little 
meaning as possible, and his end 
has been attained to admiration. 
The main use of speech is to define 
and to distinguish ; but in the dic- 
tionary of Sir A. Alison every word 


is synonymous with its neighbour, 
and thus paragraphs devoted to 
Sir Walter Scott or Mrs. Hannah 
More may be transposed, with little 
injury to the sense, to the head- 
ings of Mendelssohn or Eugéne 
Sue. In skimming the History o 
Europe, one asks at every step wit 
the small boy at the -raree-show, 
‘Please which is Lord Nelson an 
which is the cannon-ball? Weap- 
pend a few examples in proof of 
what is an under-statement of the 
case :— 


* Vol. vi, p. 392. 
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ScwI.ieEr, 
(v. 112.) 

His Thirty Years’ War 
is a luminous and succinct 
narrative of a most im- 
portant era in modern 
ey. ~ - * Be 
good epitome of the events 
of the period for the use 
of schools and colleges, 
that is all. 


ScHLEGEL 

(v. 137.) 
Has a very high reputation 
in Germany. * * * * (His 
Philosophy of History) is 
little more than a clear 
and succinct abridgment of 
universal history for the 
use of schools and colleges. 
* * * Compared with the 
writings of Macchiavelli, 
Montesquieu, or Guizot, it 
is as nothing. 


And here is a batch of poets : 


ScHLOSSER 

(v. 136.) 
Has acquired a very great 
reputation in Germany. * 
* But put beside Hume or 
Robertson, Macchiavelli or 
Montesquieu, Thucydides 
or Tacitus, the inferiority 
is at once apparent. 


Riickert 

(v. 126.) 
Is neither profound 
and pathetic like 
Goethe, nor noble 
chivalrous like 
Schiller. 


KLopsTock 
(v. 114.) 
They are not so 
graphic and varied 
as those of Goethe, 
nor so lofty and 
chivalrous as those 
of Schiller. 


KotTzEnvE 

(v. 118.) 
Has neither the he- 
roic soul and ardent 
spirit of Schiller, 
nor the exquisite 
pathos and pro- 
found knowledge of 
mankind which cap- 


K6RNER 

(v. 113.) 
Has not the pro- 
found knowledge of 
the heart and the 
secret springs of 
life which charac- 
terize the works of 
Goethe, or the dra- 


To these generals, actresses, his- 
torians, and poets, we could add 
other classes of humanity, and es- 
pecially statesmen, but instead of 
ne the whole of Sir A. 
Alison’s History, let us pass to his 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


Under this head might be ar- 
ranged about one-half of the con- 
tents of the volumes under notice, 
for the narrative is a gruel of thin 
and watery texture, from which 
ingenuity may precipitate a few 
facts—Kari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
The mind of Sir A. Alison is pain- 
fully unlike that of the individual 
of whom the poet has said, 

A primrose on a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him— 
And it was nothing more; 


for he can pass no event or object 
without belching forth a flood of 
mawkish twaddling truisms. His 
political reflections smack of the 


tivate allin Goethe. matic effect and 
condensed eloquence 
which have immor- 
talized those of 
Schiller. 


broken-winded prose of a club bore 
tinctured by the spiritual comfort- 
ings ofa ranter or amonthly nurse, 
Not Tartuffe nor Pecksniff them- 
selves could have paraded their 
decoy-ducks of moral and religious 
cant with greater pomp and os- 
tentation than that displayed in 
the painted sepulchre called a 
History of Europe. Here is the 
cant scriptural : 


i 

In the last days of mankind, as in the 
first, it is in the garden of Eden that 
man is to find his earthly paradise.* 


2. 

They forgot that it was eating of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge which ex- 
pelled our first parents from paradise ; 
that the precept of our Saviour was to 
preach the Gospel to all nations, not to 
educate all nations. + 


3. 

That the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked, we know 
from the very highest authority.t 


*: Vel. i m..a8. 

+ Vol. i. p. 45. This passage and No. 5 are arguments on the dangers of educa- 
tion and literature. Sir A. Alison’s version of the ‘tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,’ is not unworthy of his doctrines of original sin, the Trinity, election, &c. 

t Vol. i. p. 47. 
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4. 

Suffering comes on nations, not now 
as of old, on the third and fourth gene- 
ration, but upon the very generation 
which has committed the forfeit.* 


5. 

Truth, is always distasteful, &c. &c. 
The Cross itself, which was to save the 
world, was borne in pain and sorrow by 
our Saviour. ‘Crucify him! crucify 
him ! was the universal cry. . . No 
state of things can be more perilous ; 
and if it is of long continuance, it may 
come to give awful meaning to the banish- 
ment of mankind from paradise in con- 
sequence of eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. + 


Besides these paltry parodies of 
the words of inspiration, there are 
pearis from the paternal pulpit, 
9. — 

Even the infant shares in the general 
joy ; and the aged, when he recullects 
the sufferings of former years, is led to 
say with the good old Simeon in the 
Gospel, ‘Lord, now let thy servant de- 


part in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.’ 


We have here purposely confined 
ourselves to a rapid succession of 
cases, in order to give some notion 
of the frequency of the offence. 
Passing by the author’s political 
and philosophical aphorisms, Tory- 
democrats, fifth hemispheres, poli- 
garchs, &c, &c., it remains to exem- 
plify his treatment of the cant 
decent. No one can skim this 
history without being struck by 
the presence of phrases, meta- 
phors, and illustrations, bearing 
upon the physical phases of human 
sentiment, and even upon the 
mysteries of the obstetric art. 
Sir A. Alison shares, or affects to 
share, an unhappy tendency which 
tainted the magnificent mind of 
Gibbon, but instead of being witty 
and sarcastic, he is indelicate and 
gross. If the ballet fiction be taken 
as a sample of the positive pole of 
this weakness, its negative may be 
represented bythe subjoined quota- 
tions, which have the double ad- 
vantage of pandering to canting as 
well as to prurient readers, 


* Vol, i. p. 52. 
§ Vol. i. p. 426. 
VOL, LXII. NO, CCCLXXIL 


Piey and Delicacy of Sir Archibald. 


+ Vol, vii. p. 62. 
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I. 

Although works of fiction, in which 
genius is mingled with licentiousness, 
often, at first, acquire a very great cele- 
brity, at least with one sex, they labour 
under an insurmountable objection—they 
cannot be the subject of conversation with 
the other.$ 

2. 

There is a natural appetite in mankind 
for scandal and pictures of hidden profli- 
gacy ; and whoever lifts up the veil, 
which so many are anxious to peep under, 
is sure, for the time at least, to enjoy 
very extensive popularity. But it is fora 
time only. Delineation of scenes of secret 
voluptuousness never can attain a lasting 
popularity, if it was for no other reason 
than this, that the sexes cannot speak of 
them to each other, and thus a great 
charm of works of imagination is lost.|| 


PLAGIARIES AND GARBLINGS, 


We have already hinted at the 
tumble-down nature of the mecha- 
nical foundations on which this 
book rests—how Sir A. Alison 
gives the force of gospel to facts 
hunted up out of obscure pamph- 
lets and prejudiced celebrities— 
how he never verifies, never col- 
lates, never checks. And we have 
by this time seen what sort of wall 
has been built up by a bricklayer 
who deliberately elects for stubble 
when straw is to be had. But it 
remains to complete the analysis of 
the untempered mortar with which 
Sir A. Alison daubs the History of 
Europe. In the face of his igno- 
rance of the alphabet of religious 
belief, it need not surprise us to 
find him neglecting the elementary 
warnings of the Catechism, and not 
only indulging his tongue in 
habits there proscribed, but even 
permitting his hands to pilfer and 
to pick. Sir A. Alison is welcome 
to the mangled metaphors and 
truncated texts which stare out of 
every page, and mark the contri- 
butions of Shakspeare and the 
Bible to the miserable marquetry 
whose ill-joined surface and brassy 
glitter scarce conceal the labour 
of the scissors and the gum-pot. 
He even has our thanks for tesse- 








t Vol. i. p. 80. 
) Vol. iii. p. 652. 
ZF 
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lating the base pavement of many 
a paragraph with fragments of 
broken eloquence where the 


Purpureus pannus late qui splendet, 


betrays a lustre borrowed from 
the bitter invective of Louis Blanc 
or the golden rhetoric of Lamar- 
tine. Such minor matters need not 
detain us in dealing with an 


Kayr, i. 391. 
The splendid costumes of the Sikh 
Sirdars—the gorgeous trappings of their 
horses—the glittering steel casques, and 


corselets of chain armour—the scarlet - 


and yellow dresses—the tents of crimson 
mow *- * > 


Page upon page of Kaye’s History 
is absorbed by Sir A. Alison ; 
sometimes, as vouched by the above 
example, in the unchanged words 
and sentences of the original, some- 
times with a few slight alterations 
of expression, of syntax, or of 
stopping. It is a very remarkable 
circumstance that the passages 
quoted by Kaye from other authors 


Kaye, i. 465. 

The support under Colonel Croker 
then pushed forward ; the reserve in due 
course followed ; the capture of Ghuznee 
was complete ; and soon the colours of the 
13th and 17th regiments were flapping 
in the strong morning breeze on the 
ramparts of the Affghan’s last strong- 
hold.* 


The friends and relations at a 
distance (as the advertisements say) 
of the illustrious comrade of 
Canning and of Gifford will please 
to accept this intimation of the 
modified immortality conferred by 
Sir A. Alison on the military re- 
presentative of the Honourable 
Frew. They will not, we trust, be 
disposed to grumble at a metamor- 
phosis no worse than that suffered 
by many of the greatest names of 
modern Europe, and they should 
blame the ‘ two ladies of rank’ and 
the ‘Earland Duke of ——’ for not 
teaching an intimate friend to dis- 
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author whose plagiaries are whole- 
sale, barefaced, and systematic. It 
appears from the practice of Sir 
A. Alison, that a reference to a 
given author justifies the incor- 
poration of whole sentences. and 
pages, without the use of inverted 
commas. 

Take, for instance, this ex- 
ample :— 


ALIson, vi. 597. 

The brilliant costumes of the Sikh 
Sirdars, the gorgeous trappings of their 
horses, the glittering steel casques, and 
corselets of chain armour, the scarlet-and- 
yellow dresses, the tents of crimson and 
= = = 


should invariably be those selected 
by Sir A. Alison, who, of course, as 
his side-notes witness, has not copied 
them at second hand. And it is 
a coincidence more striking still, 
when the one historian agrees with 
the other in consigning a particular 
detail to a foot-note, of which, 
moreover, the position as regards 
the text is in either case the same ! 


Autson, vi. 610. 

The support under Captain Croker 
rapidly came up followed by the reserve 
under Colonel Orchard; the pass was 
won, and ere long the colours of the 13th 
and 17th were seen waving above the 
smoke in the strong morning breeze. ’t 


tinguish between the handle of 
‘Right Honble.’ officially appended 
to the name of members of the 
Privy Council, and the shorter title 
inherent in the blood of patrician 
veins. From the Honourable John 
Hookham Frew let us return to 
his executioner, who, in speaking 
of the affairs of Herat, constantly 
quotes Pottinger’s Jowrnal, and ob- 
serves in one place, ‘This animated 
description is mainly taken from 
Eldred Pottinger’s most interesting 
journal of the siege, excepting that 
relating to his noble personal con- 
duct, which is given by Kaye.’ 





* The colour of the 13th was first planted by the hand of Ensign Frere, a nephew 
of John Hookham Frere. 

+ The colours of the 13th were first planted on the ramparts by Ensign Frew (sic), 
nephew of the Hon. John Hookham Frew (sic). 
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Incredible to relate, the references 
to Pottinger’s Journal are, to adopt 
a congenial expression, fudged, one 
and all; forunderthishead Mr, Kaye 
cites manuscripts which haveserved 
as the basis of his account of the 
Siege of Herat, and from which a 
few short sentences are now and 
then exceptionally taken. We do 
not know why Sir A. Alison should 
play these tricks with his au- 
thorities, unless it be to heap proof 
upon proof of his utter contempt 
for truth and of his deliberate dis- 
regard of the commonest obligations 
of honesty, or unless he thinks that 
he can gain surreptitious credit for 
industry and knowledge by hawk- 
ing about a mendacious catalogue 
of mock reference and sham 
quotation. Sometimes this mixed 
system of laziness and quackery 
results in a fearful exposure. In 
one place he gives ‘Greaves On 
Ancient Coins (i. 329, 331) as an au- 
thority for a certain statement,and 
immediately below cites Milman’s 
edition of Gibbon. Curiously 
enough there exists no such book 
as Greaves On Ancient Coins, but 
the passage quoted from Gibbon 
refers in the original to ‘ Greaves 
1. 329, 331. It is therefore ob- 
vious that Sir A, Alison borrowed 


( 
Kays, i. 238. 

‘Scarcely a shop had escaped destruc- 
tion. The shutters, seats, shelves—nay, 
even the very beams and doorposts—had 
in general been torn out for firewood. 
Scarcely any business was going on. 
Here and there were gathered knots of 
the pale and anxious citizens whispering 
their condolences and grievances.” 


( 
Kaye, i, 281. 

_*With open breaches, trembling sol- 
diery, and a disaffected populace, they 
determined to stand to the last.—Por- 
TINGER.’ 


We do not know if these pas- 
Sages owe their misfortunes to a 
special motive, or merely to the 
carelessness of an author who is 
always wrong whenever it would 
be easier to be right. But even 
the classics of the language share 
the same fate, Sir A. Alison is 
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this reference at second hand, and 
finding himself ignorant of the 
work, very coolly forged such a 
title as he deemed suitable. This 
kind of proceeding saves a vast 
deal of trouble, and we heartily 
sympathize with its honourable 
promoter. We cannot, however, 
divine why, in affecting to make 
from Pottinger’s Journal the ex- 
tracts for which he is really in- 
debted to Kaye, he should not be 
contented with palming off stolen 
goods as the fruit of private re- 
search, but must needs garble and 
dock them in the most unwarrant- 
able manner, and this in spite of 
the inverted commas which are so 
universally given and accepted as 
a guarantee of authenticity that no 
writer, however dishonest, has till 
now dared to abuse the confidence 
they inspire. Of a practice pecu- 
liar to Sir A. Alison, we shall offer 
instances enough to prove that 
there is no question of accident, 
but on the contrary every evidence 
of habit. The first two quotations, 
it is to be noticed, are given by 
both authors for the ipsissuma verba 
of Pottinger,and consequently in in- 
verted commas, Sir A. Alison’sclaim 
to direct knowledge of the Journal 
being of course a mere pretence. 


) 
Aurson, vi. 585. 

‘Scarcely a shop (says Pottinger) had 
escaped destruction; the shutters, seats, 
shelves, nay even the very beams and 
door-posts had been torn down for fire- 
wood; most of the houses were burnt or 
unroofed; scarcely any business was going 
on; here and there were gathered knots 
of pale and anxious citizens whispering 
their sufferings.’ 


) 
ALtson, vi. 587. 

‘With open breaches (says Pottinger) a 
starving soldiery and a disaffected popu- 
lace they determined to hold out to the 
last.” 


not afraid of tampering with the 
text of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. Take the following case, 
where we have marked by italics 
the sentences and expressions 


which, in spite of the inverted 
commas, have been chopped and 
changed. 


Xs 
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Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap. 1.* 


If, notwithstanding all this, gold and 
silver should at any time fall short ina 
country which has wherewithal to pur- 
chase them, there are more expedients for 
supplying their place than that of almost 
any other commodity. Jf the materials 
of manufacture are wanted, industry 
must stop. If provisions are wanted the 
people must starve. But if money is 
wanted, barter will supply its place, 
though with a good deal of tnconveniency. 
Buying and selling upon credit, and the 
different dealers compensating their 
credits with one another once a month or 
once a year, will supply it with less in- 
conveniency. A _ well-regulated paper- 
money will supply it not only without 
any inconveniency, but in some cases 
with some advantages. 


We should have fancied & priori 
that it would be less trouble to 
uote Adam Smith as he stands 
than to alter him. It is, however, 
but fair to allow that the modern 
version lends a more unqualified 
support than the original to certain 
opinions advanced by Sir A. Alison 
on the merits of a paper currency, 


Arnotp’s History of Rome, iii. 207. 

Trust moneys belonging to minors, or 
to widows and unmarried women, were 
deposited in the treasury; and whatever 
sums the trustees had occasion to draw 
for, were paid by the guestor in bills on 
the banking commissioners or triumviri 
mensarii : it is probable that these bills 
were actually a paper currency, and that 
they circulated as money, on the security 
of the public faith. In the same way we 
must suppose that the government con- 
tracts were also paid in paper; for the 
censors, we ure told, found the treasury 
unable to supply the usual sums for 
public works and entertainments; there 
was no money to repair or keep up the 
temples, or to provide horses for the 
games of the circus. Upon this all who 
were in the habit of contracting for these 
purposes, came forward in a body to the 
censors, and begged them to make their 
contracts as usual, promising not to de- 
mand payment before the end of the war. 
This must mean, I conceive, that they 
were to be paid in orders upon the trea- 
sury, which orders were to be converted 
into cash, when the present difficulties of 
the government should be at an end. 


By thus juggling and shuffling 
the stops, the words, the phrases, 
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Autson, ii. 383. 

If (says Adam Smith) the gold and 
silver in a country should at any time fall 
short, in a country which has wherewithal 
to purchase them, there are more expe- 
dients for supplying their place than al- 
most any other commodity. If provisions 
are wanted, the people must starve; if 
the materials for manufacture are awant- 
ing, industry must stop; but if money is 
wanted, barter will supply its place, 
though with a good deal of inconvenience. 
Buying and selling upon credit, and the 
different dealers compensating one another 
once a month or year, will supply it with 
less inconveniency. A_ well-regulated 
paper money will supply it, not only 
without inconveniency but in some cases 
with some advantage. 


and which are ‘awanting’ in the 
Wealth of Nations, A necessity no 
less cogent obliged Sir A. Alison 
to garble Dr. Arnold on a still 
more gigantic scale. We beg our 
readers to compare the columns, 
in order to convince themselves 
that we are not practising an im- 
posture. 


Attsoy, ii. 380. 


The censors (says Arnold) found the 
treasury unable to supply the public ser- 
vice. Upon this, trust monies(!) belong- 
ing to widows and minors, or to widows 
and unmarried women, were deposited in 
the treasury; and whatever sums the 
trustees had to draw fur were paid by the 
quarter (!) in bills on the banking com- 
missioners or triumvirs mensarii. It is 
probable that these bills were actually a 
paper currency, and that they circulated 
as money on the security of the public 
faith. In the same way, the government 
contracts were also paid in paper; for the 
contractors came forward in a body to the 
censors, and begged them to make their 
contracts as usual, promising not to de- 
mand payment till the end of the war. 
This must, I conceive, mean that they 
were to be paid in orders upon the 
treasury, which orders were to be con- 
verted into cash when the present diffi- 
culties of the government should be at 
an end.—ARNOLD, ii. 207. 


the sense; by a judicious use of the 


suggestio falsi and the suppressio 


* Ed. McCulloch, p. 191. 
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veri, Sir A, Alison has supplied a 
model of prevarication. lt is for 
the guidance of fraudulent com- 
pilers if we give another taste 
of this species of deceit; it is 
separated by an interval of only 
twelve pages from the former case. 
We cannot quote at length, but it 
is enough to state that Sir A. Alison 
reverts to the assertion so often 
made in this history, that Adam 
Smith was in favour of an incon- 
vertible paper currency. It would 
be hard to imagine a grosser depar- 
ture from truth than is implied 
in such a statement ; but the pas- 
sage in question* presents a refine- 
ment which, as a work of art, is high 
above the coarser devices of Sir A. 
Alison. Adam Smith, in a chapter 
on public revenue, describes how 
on one occasion the Government of 
Pennsylvania resorted to an issue 
of paper money. He makes xo 
allusion whatever to the advantages 
of paper over gold. He is speaking 
of questions of revenue, and not of 
currency. He speculates on the 
probable reasons of the success of 
the expedient, and so far from 
making it the basis of a generaliza- 
tion, he speaks of it as something 
special, and winds up the paragraph 
with the remark that in certain 
other colonies this plan 

‘much more ines 


roduced 
er than con- 


veniency.’ Sir A. Alison, however, 
presents the passage, of course be- 
tween inverted commas, as a proof 
that Adam Smith ‘clearly saw the 


advantages of an _ inconvertible 
paper currency!’ He next garbles 
right and left after the fashion 
already witnessed. By a few gram- 
matical changes he falsifies the 
spirit of the extract, robs it of the 
narrative tone, and gives it a gene- 
ral application, This is done by 
the metamorphosis of ‘must have 
depended’ into the positive ‘must 
depend,’ of ‘made use of the ex- 
pedient’ into ‘makes use of the 
expedient,’ of ‘moderation with 
which it was used’ into ‘moderation 
with which it is used, and, incre- 
dible as it must seem, ‘ much more 
disorder than conveniency’ into 


Currency and Statistics, 
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‘much disorder and _  inconve- 


nience !’t 
STATISTICS, 


Sir A. Alison’s social and com- 
mercial arithmetic is on a par with 
the rest of his mental culture. 
But here the critic’s task becomes 
difficult and dangerous. As he 
plunges into this Saturnalia of 
statistical swindling—where stu- 
pidity treads on dishonesty’s heels, 
where blunders elbow frauds, where 
effrontery throws aside the mask, 
and ignorance stalks unashamed— 
his senses are staggered, and his 
brain grows dizzy. Familiarity 
withsucha spectacle hgeeds neither 
confidence nor contempt: he finds 
himself in the presence of pheno- 
mena with which the functions of 
the human mind are incompetent 
to deal: his intelligence gives way, 
and he sinks rapidly to the con- 
dition of a mere talking seal, to 
that Nadir of thought on which 
Sir A. Alison delights to take his 
stand. Should the congenial idiocy 
of the critic prove to be but a tem- 
porary collapse, he will on reco- 
very remember how elaborately the 
fatal ciphers were cooked and dis- 
located, and how marvellously 
they were applied. He will not 
forget how vainly he searched the 
authorities quoted for the figures 
which appear in such piteous plight 
on the pages that form a melan- 
choly and appropriate terminus to 
their wretched locomotion. He 
will think of tables which refute 
the text they are meant to illus- 
trate, and which flatly contradict 
one another—of items, say of 
pounds sterling, liable to fluctua- 
tion within a single chapter to the 
extent of twenty or thirty per cent. 
As the tricks of a Saltimbanque in 
the department of statistics have 
no special interest, and as a syste- 
matic exposure of them would fill 
these columns with uninviting 
figures, we can but cite one or two 
crucial instances. 

The clearer the fact the flatter 
the falsehood : for instance, we are 
taught that the penny postage is a 


* Vol. ii. p. 392, note. 
+ Vide Wealth of Nations, ed. McCulloch, p. 368. 
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dead loss to the revenue—that the 
population of Great Britain has 
declined—that criminal offences are 
increasing enormously amongst us, 
thanks to our superior education 
and intelligence. This last pheno- 
menon might have been anticipated 
by a humble study of the command 
(above quoted) to the Apostles to 
reach the Gospel to all nations, 

ut not to instruct them; while 
the prevalence of crime in Prussia 
proves schools to be seminaries of 
sin, although the pride of the stiff- 
necked human heart pretends to 
reject a conclusion thus sanctified 
by scripture and guaranteed by 
statistics. 

Amongst other propositions re- 
peated over and over again usgue 
ad nauseam and supported by 
what are most ently termed 
‘a mass of distracting proofs 
and illustrations, is this—that 
free-trade, when combined with a 
gold-dependent currency, causes 
‘a huge excess of imports over 
exports, Sir A. Alison groans 
over the settled and increasing 
balance which Great Britain now 
has against her, and compares, in 
a note to one of the countless para- 
graphs which assert this view, ‘ the 
balance against Great Britain’ for 
1854—55—50.* We say nothing 
of the value attaching to statistical 
data computed from an average of 
three years, but it happens that 
the table proves the balance of 
imports to have largely diminished, 
so that the note refutes the text to the 
tune of several millions ! 

Now this note specially quotes 
the years 1854—55—56, because in 
them the veal value of the imports 


BALANCE OF IMPORTS. 


Vol. vii. p. 385. | Id. p. 409. 


1854 | £36,567,964 


1855 | £26,651,551 | £47,972, 256 


Thus Sir A. Alison runs on in 
his game of statistical ‘ Solitaire,’ 


* Vol. vii, p. 315. 


£55, 406,788 


+ Vol. vii. p. 408. 
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and exports was taken, so that ‘the 
comparison can be made and the 
balance struck with — accu- 
yacy. Yet we are told further on 
that such a comparison to be cor- 
rect must refer exclusively to the 
period 1846-52, on account of the 
disturbing influence of the gold- 
discoveries !+ 

We are now in a very pretty 
boggle: brought, namely, to the 
conclusion that no comparison is 
nossible at all. Out of this boggle, 
1owever, Sir A. Alison proceeds to 
flounder by raking afresh into two 
more tables,{ the years and figures 
he has just proscribed, and flying 
off at a tangent to all manner of 
new economic theories. These 
tables, however, be they good or 
bad—he himself, for safety, both 
repudiates and adopts them— 
bristle with further confutations of 
the above statement as to the ten- 
dency of free-trade to cause a 
‘huge excess of imports over ex- 
ports,’ and to show the pretended 
Seam to be even diminishing 
towards zero. 

It is also to be noted that a like 
‘huge excess’ occurs in the case of 
the United States and the German 
Zollverein.§ So that the results 
of Free-trade and Protection are 
thus ascertained to be identical! 
Surely we may say of Sir A, 
Alison, ‘none but himself can be 
his parallel !’ 

Equally curious are the fluctua- 
tions of the said balance of im- 
ports in obedience to the changing 
wants of the kitchens where they 
are cooked, as may be seen by the 
subjoined extracts from Sir A, 
Alison’s tables :— 


Id. p. 410. 


£27,153,052 


| £22,714,281 
I 


knocking down his own theories 
with his own figures, The doctrine 


t Vol. vii. pp. 385, 410. 


§ Vol. vii. p. 410, and vol. viii. p. 484. 
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itself scarcely concerns us, as our 
object is to show how he treats his 
own offspring, rather than to dis- 
cuss the frothy sophisms of the dark 
ages of commercial legislation. The 
reader need not be reminded that Sir 
A. Alison’s notions on the ‘ balance’ 
question belong to those Squire 
Westerns of the reign of William 
and Mary, who by vote of Parlia- 
ment declared trade with France 
to be a nuisance, and demanded 
its abolition. After a lapse of two 
hundred and fifty years ‘ Amurath 
to Amurath succeeds, and Sir A. 
Alison deigns to inform us that 


Years. 


1853 
1854 


1856 


It will scarcely be credited that 
the sum of imports for 1853, in 
spite of the heading ‘computed 
value, is actually ‘ official value, 
as may be seen by a reference to the 

age following the above table.t 

y this juggle the imports of that 
year have about £25,000,000 lopped 
off ; so that the increase between 
1853 and 1854, which in point of fact 
is a small one, is made to appear 
immense! It will further be ob- 
served, that Sir A. Alison com- 
pares imports taken at their as- 
sumed real value with exports 
taken at the oficial value, thereby 
enormously increasing the appa- 
rent relative amount of the former 
—a device likely enough to 


Vol. vii. p. 358. 
The imports alone exhibited a great 
and striking increase in these two years 
having advanced from £75,000, 000 in 
1846 to £93,000,000 in 1848, and 
£105,000,000 in 1849. 


‘Cooked’ Figures on Exports and Imports, 


Imports. 
ere Value. 


£124, 338,478 
152,591,513 


1855 143,542,851 
I 72,654,823 
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improved trade indicates impo- 
verished resources, and that Great 
Britain owes her present ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ to the acquisition of com- 
modities which she requires, and 
which she can conveniently afford 
to purchase ! 

A favourite dodge with Sir A. 
Alison is to give at one time the 
real at another time the official 
value of exports and imports, with- 
out a word of warning to that effect. 
For instance, it being an object to 
exaggerate the effects of the gold- 
discoveries, he gives this table of 
imports and exports :— 


| eine 
| 


P £98,93 3,781 essiant | 
| 


Declared Value. 


97,184,725 
95,688,085 | 


115,890,857 


escape the notice of the hasty 
reader. Another sort of deception 
may be exposed by the simple 
expedient of placing together two 
passages which Sir A. Alison in- 
tended to be read apart. That the 
same years should be painted first 
black and then white may seem 
incomprehensible ; it must, how- 
ever, be explained, that in the 
first case the prevalent motive is 
that of showing how Free-trade has 
ruined us, by draining our gold to 
pay for increasing imports of useless 
foreign corn ; while in the second 
case the ‘ real suffering of the 
country during this period’ is 
proved by the diminished con- 
sumption of foreign products! 


Vol. viii. p. 762. 

In imports, the measure of the 
national consumption, there was a con- 
siderable decline ; they had sunk from 
£126,000,000 in 1846 to £109,000,000 
in 1852. 


* Vol. vii. p. 409. 


+ Here are wheels within wheels: 


for the 


‘computed value’ given to 1853, 


appears from the next page to be the ‘ official value’ of 1854 ! 
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Now, a table appended to the 
quotation from vol. viii. gives the 
imports for 1846 at £132,288,345, 
so that between the highest and 
lowest of the three estimates there 

Vol. vii, p. 410. | 


1841 


Francs 
848,000,000 
£33,920,000 


1845 Exports 


18 Exports £35,600,000 
47 Imports £39,000,000 


We would draw attention to the 
fact that the above examples are 
purposely drawn from fifty con- 
secutive pages of a single volume. 
Without referring to the original, 
the reader can form no notion 
of the scale of Sir A. Alison’s 
culinary arrangements, We should 
fancy that the termination of the 
History of Europe must have thrown 
a whole army of statistical garblers 
out of work, and that Sir A. 
Alison’s savings in the kitchen 
must have been as large as those 
of William the Silent, when that 
great but greedy hero turned off 
twenty-seven head-cooks in a fit of 
economy, 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


The facts, figures, and conclu- 
sions given in this department, 
may to a hasty glancer appear to 
have fallen from the pen of a 
maniac. None, it might be urged, 
but a lunatic could ask educated 
Englishmen to believe statements 
which would barely have passed 
muster with the Pelasgian farmers 
who learnt from Triptolemus how 
to drive the plough, or with 
the Semitic shepherds whom Cain 
taught to till the earth. Such 
criticism, however, would make no 
account of that special daylight 
vouchsafed to Sir A. Alison, who 
acts as a species of Reuter’s agency 
to divine Providence, and in the 


* Vol. viii. p. 904. 
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is a difference of about fifty-seven 
millions sterling ! 

The statistics of France fare no 
better than those of Great Britain ; 
thus :— 


p- 415. 


p. 416. 


Exports £40,000,000 | Exports £42,614,304 
Imports £42,000,000 | Imports £44,856,969 


Exports £47,497, 548 


Exports £47,000,000 | Experts £41,972,000 
Imports £51,000,000 


Imports £51,612,000 


last lines of his concluding volume* 
declares anew that ‘the great de- 
signs of the Almighty, in the 
whole, have been made manifest, 
even to the most finite of his crea- 
tures.’ Under the inspired guid- 
ance of one who thus humbly and 
in rivalry of the apostle describes 
himself as the most abject thing 
that breathes the breath of life, 
let us dash in pieces the potsherd 
fabricated by fools and impostors, 
In vain shall statesmen and writers 
of every political hue, vaunt the 
rapid progress of the art of culti- 
vating the soil. Vain is the mock 
science of a Pusey and a Liebig ; 
vain the alleged improvements of 
agricultural vehicles, implements, 
and machines ; vain the mock sub- 
stitution of ‘Puffing Billy, for 
flails wielded by human muscle ; 
vain the fraudulent application of 
steam to mills, saws, and pumps, 
and the progressive withdrawal 
from the artificer’s hand of many 
other acts of menial work. For 
we learn from the lips of Sir A. 
Alison, this ‘ fixed, eternal, and un- 
changeable law of nature,’ that the 
mechanical devices of human skill 
have 


No influence in cheapening food, 
and that, 


Coal and iron, all powerful in manufac- 
turing, are comparatively impotent in 
rural labour !+ 


+ Vol. i. pp. 40, 423 vii. p. 217 ; and elsewhere passim. 
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There have been made, from time 
to time, attempts to measure the 
increase in the cultivation of 
British cereals since the adoption 
of free trade. Owing to the im- 
perfection of our agricultural sta- 
tistics, the figures in question can- 
not be got at directly, but an ap- 
proximation may be obtained from 
the returns of home-grown grain 
sold in the markets. And setting 
aside minor differences, it is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the home- 
grown wheat thus sold at the 
present moment exceeds by more 
than 1,000,000 quarters, the like 
quantities under the old tariff. 
In the face of a fact so notorious, Sir 
A. Alison roundly asserts that ‘the 
supply of wheat raised in the Brit- 
ish Islands declined about 4,000,000 
quarters.* Then, as if such a 
statement were not well up to the 
mark, he multiplies its fictitious 
figures by 2}, and goes on to as- 
sert that ‘the production of cereal 
crops to nearly the same amount 
(10,000,000 quarters) had declined 
in the British Islands.’ This pro- 
position is dished up again and 
again, with the usual  fluc- 
tuations; and sometimes it takes 
another shape, as for instance, ‘the 
evident tendency of the new tariff 
has been to cause the corn lands 
to be thrown into grass.’‘t Also, 
‘this altered system of agriculture 
ran chiefly into an increased pas- 
turage, and improved mode of 
dealing with green crops, instead 
of any addition to corn-fields ; and 
even, 

The unfortunate jealousy of the Eng- 
lish farmers has prevented the magnitude 
of this change from being ascertained in 
this country by statistical evidence.t 


And again :— 

We have the production of wheat in 
the united kingdom lessened by 4,000,000 
quarters in eight years.$ 

The results of free trade, as far 
as corn is concerned, may in fact 
be expressed in the following 
axiom :— 

In time the home supply is so much 

* Vol. vii. p. 403. 

§ Vol. vii. p. 404. 


Effects of Free Trade upon the Home Growth of Corn. 


+ Vol. vii. p. 54. 
|| Vol. vii. p. 403. 
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reduced, that the whole import from 
abroad makes no material addition to 
the stock of annual subsistence.|| 


As to the amount of that foreign 
importation, Sir A. Alison flatly 
contradicts himself a hundred 
times. It is one-fifth of the national 
consumption, then one-third, then 
one-half, then one-third to one-half, 
then one-third again.** Now the 
‘national consumption’ cannot be 
estimated at less than 60,000,000 
of quarters, so that the foreign im- 
vorts are thus variously estimated 
. Sir A. Alison, at 

12,000,000 of quarters 
20,000,000 * 
30,000,000 ” 
25,000,000 is 
20,000,0C0 mn 


Whereas their amount, as given by 
him in the pages before cited, is 
always 10,000,000, and never more! 

Not only the growers of corn, but 
the agriculturists of these islands in 
general, have, since the introduction 
of free trade, been striding towards 
their final ruin. What with those 
‘fixed laws,’ whose ‘ secret springs’ 
have been now dissected — what 
with the ‘Poligarchs’ and ‘Tory 
Democrats’ who have been caught 
in the very act of destroying the 
British constitution, and handing 
over immense expanses of deserted 
land to the ‘ heath-fow] and plover’ 
—what with the inveterate anta- 
gonism of town and country, of 
agriculture and manufactures— 
what with the hitherto unheard-of 
fluctuations in the price of corn, 
and the diminution in the size of 
the poor man’s loaf—what with the 
decline of our commercial navy, 
and the absorption of our trade 
by foreigners—what with the ex- 
tinction of the national spirit, 
and our repeated submission, on 
occasions both recent and noto- 
rious, to gross insults from the 
Powers to whom we look for our 
means of subsistence—what with 
these and other symptoms of rapid 
decay, the panorama painted by 
Sir A. Alison is as appalling as itis 


t Vol. viii. p. 77 
{ Vol. i. p. 11. 


** Vol. vii. p. 402, and 411. 
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original, Indeed, in the ‘mingled’ 
details of ‘ exquisite’ and ‘ harrow- 
ing touches, he surpasses all that the 
pencil of Reynolds has pictured of 
the terrible and the pathetic, and 
the average student will draw small 
comfort from the intimations of an 
amended Providence, from the ad- 
dition of a ‘fifth hemisphere ; from 
the reflux of the Volga into the 
Black Sea by way of the Ukraine, 
or even from the lineaments of the 
Marshal who gave orders ‘ with 
rapidity and coup-d’-ail. Very 
dreadful, too, is the following 
varvante of ‘ vaulting ambition ?— 

Monied ambition prompted to national 
crime, and in the anxiety to reap the 
fruits of that crime it overleapt itself, 
and fell on the other side !* 


Nor is it agreeable to have to 
trace 


The resemblance, in many respects so 
close, between the state and prospects of 
society in the British Islands and that 
which characterized Italy and Greece in 
the declining days of the Roman Em- 
pire, 

which trivial quacks like Guizot, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Merivale, &c., 
had failed to detect! It should 
be observed by way of parenthesis, 
and in correction of the superficial 
Gibbon, Chateaubriand, Niebuhr, 
&c., that the Roman Empire was 
destroyed, (1) by accumulation of 
wealth,t (2) by the want of an ade- 
quate currency,§ (3) by the decline 
of population.|| Of these three 
solutions, each has its turn, and is 
stated to have been the only cause 
at work. 

As regards protection, Sir A. 
Alison may undoubtedly claim the 
honour of having stuck to that 
sunken ship long after the very 
last rat, and for being the single 
British author who, up to A.D. 
1860, has continued to shut his 
senses against all evidence, and to 
mutter and mumble a jargon no 
longer intelligible to his readers. 
Judging from the character of the 
arguments contained in these 
volumes in favour of that wretched 

* Vol. iii. p. 737. 
t Vol. i. p. 29. 
§| Vol. vii. p. 55. 


$ Vol. i. p. 31. 


ghost, Protectionism must have 
been a more contemptible sham, 
than was suspected even by its 
worst foes. The bosh written by 
Sir A. Alison on the subject is 
beyond belief, and is only matched 
by the audacity of his statements. 
For instance, he is constantly 
drawing an analogy between Eng- 
land and Rome, the gist of which 
is the pretence that the Republic, 
like ourselves, had adopted the 
principle of protection which, in 
the days of the Empire, was 
superseded by a free trade system. 
He says, ‘Italian agriculture was 
destroyed by the free importation 
of wheat from Egypt and Libya.’7 
Again, the cry, ‘ Panem et circenses, 
has been heard in other realms 
than those of Imperial Rome; it is 
at bottom the same cry as that of 
cheap bread, &e.’ Also :— 

It was not in the days of the Republic 
when every rood had its man and Italy 
was an exporting country, that the 
Roman poet deplored the famine which 
brought the State to the verge of ruin, 
but in the days of the Empire when free 
trade in grain had been established for 
two centuries—when Italy was a sheep 
walk, and the imperial people were fed 
by the harvests of Egypt and Libya.** 


A note coolly adds :—‘ The clas- 
sical scholar (!) will recollect the 
noble lines of Claudian,’ and six- 
teen lines are quoted from the 
poem De Bello Gudonico, 

Now for the facts. There was 
no famine or panic whatever dur- 
ing the period in question, but the 
exact reverse, for in the words of 
Gibbon, ‘During the whole term 
of the African war, the granaries 
of Rome were continually filled, her 
dignity was vindicated from the 
humiliating dependence, and the 
minds of an immense people were 
quieted by the calm confidence of 
peaceand plenty.’ Claudian’s verses 
as given by Sir A, Alison, do not 
contain a single word about a 
famine, although they are distorted 
and underlined in the hope of 
making the hasty reader believe 
the statement in the text. The 


+ Vol. vii. p. 135. 
|| Vol. viii. p. goo. 
** Vol. vii. p. 404. 
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goddess of Rome prays Jupiter to 
ward off from the city the evils to 
be anticipated from the revolt of 
Gildo ; and in her mouth Claudian 
places ‘the ar guments actually used 
in the Senate by Symmachus, who, 
when the rebel African was voted 
- a public enemy, stated that such 
and such risks would be run in the 
war thus undertaken. All this is 
suppressed by Sir A. Alison, who 
gives the quotation as descriptive 
of matters of fact, and garbles it in 
his usual fashion. 

To proceed. The phrase ‘ when 
Jree-trade in grain had been es- 
tablished for two centuries,’ is 
nonsense. At the date indicated 
no change of any description was 
made in Roman policy; and nei- 
ther at that nor any other time 
was the question of Free Trade 
versus Protection ever discussed or 
dreamt of, Neither under the Em- 
pire nor the Republic did there 
exist anything analogous to a corn 
trade, nor, as Sir A. Alison is per- 
petually pretending, did the Romans 
ever depend on supplies of foreign 
grain. The corn imported was 
partly the growth of their own pro- 
vinces, and partly the presents made 
by allied Powers. It was collected, 
stored, and shipped by official 
agency; it was lodged in the public 
granaries, and retailed as cheaply 
as possible to the home consumer. 
Private enterprise had no concern 
with the transaction, which stood 
in no relation whatever to trade, 
whether free or protected; and 
cannot be compared, except with 
a view to imposture, to modern 
systems of commerce and _compe- 
tition. Lastly, the cry of ‘ Panem 
et circenses’ was not ‘the same cry 
as that of cheap bread, but some- 
thing fundamentally distinct, viz., 
a demand for those gratuitous dis- 
tributions of corn which from time 
to time were made to the people of 


Rome. 
THe CURRENCY 


is by no means an_unpalatable 
topic in the hands of Sir A. Alison, 
for his treatment makes the dullest 
disquisitions as amusing as a farce. 


* Vol. viii. p. 242-4. 
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Here, as in other departments of 
political economy, he makes a 
clean sweep of the principles laid 
down by fools like Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, McCulloch , Chevallier, and 
Mills (to adopt the author's spell- 
ing). Headvocates an inconvertible 
paper currency; he hates the very 
chink of a sovereign, and he prays 
for the advent of an age when gold 
and silver shall be replaced by mere 
cellulose. Under so desirable a 
dispensation one need no longer 
carry ingots to the Mint, for it 
would be enough to tear out a leaf 
of Alison’s History of Europe and 
getthatstamped into current mone 
To this scheme, already sufficient y 
insane, he tacks an astounding rider 
of his own. He proposes that the 
seecenenen? aper should be for 
home use a and that there 
should be a Tretallie coinage for 
the payment of foreign balances, 
but unfortunately he neglects to 
mention how this reserve is to 
be kept in its own particular 
chann z He persists in attributing 
to Adam Smith, Dr. Arnold, and 
other opponents of his theory, the 
enthusiasm which he himself feels, 
and we have seen how to this end 
he garbles them both in spirit and 
in letter. According to Sir A. 
Alison, the blessings of an incon- 
vertible paper currency were poured 
upon France by the suspension of 
cash p ayments in the Revolution 
of 1848.* This measure was ‘the 
greatest boon ever bestowed by 
legislative wisdom on an afflicted 
nation, and herein, ‘ rather than in 
all the eloquence of M. Lamartine, 
the real means are to be found 
whereby France surmounted the 
crisis and averted a second Reign 
of Terror. The currency is Sir A. 
Alison’s cat: whenever there is a 
row or a smash, the gold is always 
in fault. As he attributed a score 
of political changes to the abo- 
lition of small notes, it need not 
surprise us to find him pretending 
that Adam Smith declared the ‘low 
price of gold in Spain, and its con- 
stant tendency to eave the country 
in consequence,’ to have been ‘the 
main cause of the decline’t of 


+ Vol. vii. p. 391. 
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that country; which statement is 
absolutely groundless, His self- 
contradictions are as vivid as 
ever when he talks about these 
matters. For instance, he says that 
banks can send prices up or down 
by increasing or contracting their 
issues of notes, and that the re- 
sumption of cash payments in 1820 
was followed by a contraction of 
the issues, which in turn caused an 
enormous fall of prices.* The 
general proposition is well known 
to be utterly false, and the parti- 
cular instance is, as usual, refuted 
by Sir A. Alison’s own tables, which 
demonstrate that prices had begun 
to fall considerably before the act of 
1820 came into operation ! 

Against the Bank Charter Act of 
1844 Sir A. Alison raves piteously. 
Here is a specimen of his reason- 
ing: 

If what was said in support of the 
measure was surprising, what was left 
unsaid was still more extraordinary. It 
was not said that the currency of the 
country, irrespective of that based on 
bullion, was now fixed at little more than 
half of what it had been thirty years 
before, when the population of the coun- 
try was only two-thirds and its transac- 
tions not a third of what they had since 
become. + 

We should rather think it was 
not said, To say nothing of the 
population in 1815, given in a note 
at 20,000,000, being teo-thirds (!) of 
the 26,000,000 of 1845, it is obvious 
that the £58,000,000 of paper cir- 
culating in 1815 (see note, loc. cit.) 
was, by reason of its depreciation, 
only equivalent to £44,000,0c0, 
which is not exactly the double of 
the £31,000,000 of 1844. Besides, 
every one but Sir A. Alison knows 
that the machinery of the various 
forms of credit has of late been 
improved and economized to an 
incredible extent, as in the case of 
the Clearing House, where _pay- 
ments amounting to many millions 
sterling are daily liquidated with- 
out the actual cash transfer of a 
single shilling. 
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It is not worth while to disen- 
tangle any more of these skeins of 
intricate nonsense, but we cannot 
pass by the recent gold discoveries 
without mentioning that they have 
already changed the value of money 
thirty per cent. (!),f and that to them 
are to be attributed al/ the benefits 
falsely ascribed to the operation of 
free-trade !§ Scoffers need to pause 
in their levity, for Sir A. Alison is 
provided with a text of Scripture, 
slightly altered, it is true, to this 
effect : 

He who, on considering them [the gold 
discoveries], is not persuaded of the su- 
perintendence of a watchful Providence, 
would not be convinced though one rose 
from the dead. || 


Let us, then, evacuate the seat of 
the scorner,and admit, in aChristian 
spirit, not only that the gold dis- 
coveries of the fifteenth century 
abolished the feudal system, and 
that those of our own time have 
arrested the downfall of the human 
race, but also that until the open- 
ing of the treasures of California 
and Australia ‘the cause of 
humanity seemed hopeless,’ while 


prophetic wisdom, resting on the past and 
musing on the future, could anticipate 
nothing but a decline and fall precisely 
similar to that of ancient Rome for 
modern Europe. 4 


SYNTAX, 


Sir A. Alison indulges in a syn- 
tax elastic enough to meet all the 
reasonable requirements of bathos 
and bombast. A collection of gems 
specially made for the purpose, and 
embracing shapes of bad grammar 
that proclaim the untiring in- 
genuity of their inventor, will give 
a notion of the sort of compo- 
sition to be looked for in these 
volumes. Sometimes Sir A. Alison 
explodes in a remark of a very 
painful character, which, to use his 
own phraseology, ‘cannot be made 
the subject of conversation with 
the other sex.’ He states that the 
German burghers, excluded ‘by 


* Vol. ii. pp. 390, 400; vi. p. 390; and elsewhere. 


+ Vol. vii. p. 119, and note. 


§ Vol. viii. p. 835 ; and elsewhere. 


t Vol. vii. p. 409. 


| Vol. i. p. 39. 
*| Vol. i. pp. 36-8; see also vols. vii, and viii. passim. 
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despotic governments from a share 
in public affairs, too often take 
refuge in the Aspasias of the theatre 
for relaxation.* Even the domes- 
tic potato may hide a germ of im- 
propriety, for, ‘ like the human race, 
the succulent and prolific root can 
be propagated by seminal descent 
as well as by the transplantation of 
slips.+ It is, however, no small 
set-off against such an émbarrass- 
ing passage to learn that modern 
botany has taken the missing leaf 
out of the book of Cadmus, and 
that a distant land can now be 
pound with a cargo of amputated 
imbs. Another favourite gram- 
matical feature of Sir A. Alison is 
his use of the tenses. Owing to an 
indiscriminate employment of past 
and present, living men are turned 
into corpses. Even Tennyson is 
dead and buried, for his poems 
‘influenced the age in which he 
lived, and contributed not a little 
to their deserved success.t The 
auxiliary is another stumbling- 
block to the historian, who, as is 
not unreasonable for a Scotchman, 
objects altogether to the received 
application of ‘shall’ He says, for 
instance, ‘* * much which they 
have rendered interesting from his 
pages, but we will search for it in 
vain in those pages themselves.’§ 
When ‘the whole tenses’ are 
‘awanting, we need not be as- 
tonished at a batch of participles 
of an entirely new description, as, 
for instance (1), ‘if he had chose to 
pander to any of the passions or 
ambitions of the day, he might 
have made a fortune.’| (2) ‘The 
workmen called out for a reduction 
in the price of all that was eat or 
drank. Further, the next neigh- 
bour of this last sentence contains 
the following observation :—‘ They 
proceeded to break into and level 
with the ground the whole buildings 
round the capital, where the octroi 
were collected.’ The frivolous dis- 


* Vol. v. p. 109. 
+ Vol. i. p. 440. 
@ person ina humble condition of life :— 
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tinctions of Lindley Murray as to 
singular and plural are of course 
shelved ; for ‘xo one but a few 
heated Radicals dreams of an entire 
change,’ &c.,** and ‘historians of all 
parties now refer to the fifteen 
years of the Restoration as the only 
one in which real freedom prevailed 


‘in France.’+t After such a fashion 


Sir A. Alison makes mincemeat of 
the canons of syntax. 


STYLE. 

This heading may seem an abuse 
of language as applied to sentences 
which no human being will ever 
parse, and which for clumsy struc- 
ture and ungrammatical slipslop 
no human being is likely to cana 
The pitch-and-toss arrangement of 
the words in No. 1 is highly cha- 
racteristic; and Nos. 3 and 5 are 
average examples, which might be 
multiplied to any extent. 


Ie 
The plains of Hindostan have from the 
very earliest times been desolated by the 
arms, and held up as the reward of con- 
quest; more even than the Italian their 
inhabitants have had to lament the fatal 
gift of beauty. t+ 


2. 
The whole Russians are inspired with 
the belief that their mission is to conquer 
the world, and their destiny to effect it. $$ 


3. 

The way, and the only way, to avoid 
this is perfectly simple, although such 
is the combined influence of the clear 
appreciation of the subject by a few inte- 
rested parties on the one hand, and the 
benighted ignorance of it by the vast 
majority of the sufferers under it on the 
other, that an entire generation required 
to be rendered bankrupt, or go to their 
graves, before the subject was generally 
understood. |\|| 

4: 

In these circumstances there was abun- 
dant room for dispute and doubt on both 
sides; and the diplomatists on neither 


+ Vol. vii. p. 166. 


Our Mudie copy of this volume is thus annotated, evidently by 


‘Poor Tennyson ! when did he die ? 


§ Vol. v. p. 131. 
** Vol. iii. p. 551: 
tt Vol. vi. p. 454. 


|| 7b. p. 134. 


$$ Vol. ii. p. 126. 


{ Vol. viii. p. 603. 
+t Ib. p. 558. 
Ul Vol, vi. p. 116. 
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can be accused of bad faith, because 
they did not produce the documents on 
either, which militated against the sides 
which they were respectively called upon 
to espouse.” 
5. 

The world was on the eve of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the almost entirely bou- 
leversement of the continent.t 


6. 

Miiller died poor, and left an injunc- 
tion to sell his manuscripts to pay his 
debts ; and if they did so, he bequeathed 
his watch to his servant.t 


We must next draw attention to 
Sir A. Alison’s extraordinary and 
habitual repetitions. Other writers 
may be guilty of tautology in 
words, but he repeats entire sen- 
tences, with scarcely any percep- 
tible variation, and within the 
limits of a single page. The extent 
to which he practises this expe- 
dient is prodigious, and the sample 
for okie we make room is only of 
an average character. It refers to 
the Irish famine, which, with his 
usual recklessness he describes as, 


The most awful and memorable cata- 
strophe in modern times: that in which 
the most appalling destruction of human 
life took place, the greatest transposition 
of mankind was induced, and in which 
the judgments of the Almighty were most 
visibly executed upon the earth.$ 


But, adds Sir A. Alison, the 
charity displayed by Great Britain, 
and the emigration which followed, 
were as stupendous as the famine 
itself. Not however, we think, so 
stupendous as the historian’s repe- 
titions, which, in their way, are 
also unparalleled in the annals of 
the human race. ‘History,’ he 
says, ‘affords no parallel to so 
magnificent a display of human 
beneficence ; and over-leaf, ‘The 
history of the world will be sought 
in vain for a parallel to a visitation 
of Providence of such magnitude so 
energetically met by the efforts of 
public and private beneficence.’ 
And on the same page: ‘ A dread- 
ful loss of life, and perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in recent times in Euro- 
pean story, yet not a quarter of 

* Vol. vii. p. 92. 
t Vol. v. p. 134. 
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what it would in all probability 
have been, had not Providence 
granted an abundant harvest, and 
had not the British Government 
and people met the visitation when 
at its worst with Christian bene- 
ficence and a noble patriotic spirit.’ 
And the very next sentence: ‘ And 
truly the pecuniary sacrifices and 
efforts made by Great Britain to 
mitigate the calamity were on a 
scale proportioned to its magnitude, 
and bene unparalleled in the 
previous history of the world,’ 
And on the same page :—‘ An ex- 
ample of magnificent liberality un- 
paralleled in any former age or 
country, and forming not the least 
honourable feature in its long and 
glorious annals.’ Again: ‘In this 
awful emergency the conduct both 
of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment was in the highest degree 
courageous and liberal, and such as 
entitles them to the lasting admi- 
ration of posterity.’ Also: ‘ Never 
did Government meet a great 
national calamity in a more in- 
trepid and generous spirit’ and 
‘the scenes exhibited far exceeded 
in horror anything yet recorded in 
European history.’ After the ‘ un- 
paralleled’ famine came ‘a migra- 
tion from Ireland into the adjoin- 
ing island of Great Britain on a 
scale unparalleled even in its long 
annals of suffering.’ And at the bot- 
tom of the next page: ‘The emi- 
gration to foreign countries, &c., 
became such that no parallel to it is 
to be found in the whole annals of 
the world.” And again in the same 
page: ‘History may be searched 
in vain for a parallel to so astound- 
ing a deportation of the human 
race in so short a time. And in 
the next page: ‘The consequence 
of this prodigious exodus upon the 
British empire, &c.; and in the 
next sentence, ‘ This presents a re- 
sult which may fully “ considered 
as unparalleled in modern times.’ 
And over-leaf: ‘If we would find 
the cause of the long-continued 
exodus of the Irish people from 
1847 to 1856, we must look for it 
in the gloom thrown over the pro- 





+ Vol. vii. p. 161. 
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spects of their agricultural industry 
by the immense importation of 
foreign grain which followed the 
changes of 1846. And the next 
sentence but one: ‘Some more 
general and lasting influence must 
therefore be looked for, if we would 
discover the real cause of this pro- 
digious exodus .... And if we 
look at the immense importation 
of foreign grain throughout the 
period, &c., we shall have no dif- 
ficulty in seeing what the cause 
really was.’ And over-leaf: ‘The 
Trish famine of 1846, the most ter- 
rible calamity in modern times, 
and which, in the rapidity with 
which it mowed down the human 
race, greatly exceeded anything 
recorded in the annals either of 
war or pestilence.” And the next 
sentence but one: ‘It may safely 
be affirmed that the calamity, both 
in present magnitude and ultimate 
importance, is unparalleled in au- 
thentic history.’ 

The ‘whole quotations’ (as Sir 
A, Alison would say) above given 
are from twelve consecutive pages 
of very large print! !* 

In laying aside this thing called 
a History of Europe, we are op- 
pressed by the thought that it 
may go down to our children’s 
children. Fora voluminous book is 
not unlikely to survive the other 
imbecilities of contemporaneous 
folly. When the ‘ Piccadilly Indi- 
cator has become part and parcel 
of the earth’s crust—when the 
‘Scapegoat,’ smitten with a mortal 
leprosy, has flaked away from 
out his frame—the History of Sir 
A. Alison may be still fresh and 
green, and may be hugged to the 
bosom of the Bibliomane of a re- 
mote age. Not only so, but by this 
degrading token may we come to 
be judged ; unless, indeed, in esti- 
mating the England of their ances- 
tors by its literary remains, our 
descendants should adopt a philo- 
sophy more generous and less pessi- 
mist than that which is now the 
very pink of fashion. But what- 
ever temper guides the intellectual 
geologist of futurity, the Coprolites 
of the nineteenth century will as- 
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suredly be his stumbling-block. He 
will marvel at the journal which 
proved week after week that every 
public personage, Whig or Tory, was 
certainly a scoundrel and probabl 
an ass; and that under the British 
sky all was vexation and vanity ex- 
cept the pews and pulpits of a paltry 
Puseyite church. He will study 
with astonishment the notion that 
the province of poetry lies not in the 
heart, but in the stomach, and that 
Pope was a shallow babbler for not 
harping on the pains and aches of 
mental dyspepsia with the accuracy 
of a doctor and the rhythm of a 
prescription. He will wonder at 
the ‘entirely safe guide in art’ 
which judged a picture, not by 
its outlines or its colour, but by 
the moral and religious preten- 
sions of the painter,—which called 
Claude and Murillo base daubers, 
not because it could be shown 
that their works are bad, but 
because it was suspected that their 
aspirations may not have been high. 
He will puzzle over the scribblers 
who by presenting a Fanny ora 
Mémoires de Rigolboche as a true 
type of French society, and as the 
sole product of French genius, pan- 
dered to the insular pride, contrast- 
ing it with the works of a Carlyle, 
a Macaulay, a Kingsley, or a Grote. 
Fortunate shall we then be if our 
critic does not thereupon muse 
somewhat in this wise— 

‘In that century they plumed 
themselves above all things on 
their critical cunning, and on being 
particularly clever at the philo- 
sophical investigation of history. 
They threw down all the established 
reputations in poetry, in literature, 
and in art, and set up idols better 
suited to their own profundity and 
taste. They boasted that they 
stood at the head of civilized Eu- 
rope, and that they alone amongst 
the nations deserved the name of 
free. They lifted up their eyes to 
heaven, and offered thanks because 
they were not “as that publican !” 
and because they were lofty in 
morals and pure in faith. They 
bragged that knowledge ran to and 
fro in the land, and that the earth 
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had yielded up to them all her fat- 
ness, Lastly, they pointed to their 
own lot as a living earnest of the 
progressive improvement of the 
species, and invited those less 
blessed than themselves to sow in 
a like sunshine of liberty, to labour 
in a like spirit of patience, to rea 

a like harvest of happy wealth 
and intelligent virtue. So much 
for the pretensions of our fore- 
fathers; now for the works they 
left behind them. We have here the 
most favoured author of that day, 
and in his pages we may read the 
philosophy, the morals, thereligion, 
dear to the generation whose mind 
he mirrors and whose annals he 
wrote. In their eyes, then, the pro- 
vince of history was to shuffle, to 
cheat, to garble, to plagiarize, to 
forget, to suppress, to blunder, to in- 
vent, to slander, and to cant; and 
they have left behind them a pillar 
of infamy to commemorate so vile a 
belief. ‘Touched with the spear of 
Ithuriel, that miserable race re- 
sumes its reptile intelligence and 
form. It hated and vilified the 
truth ; it ignored the simple notions 
of education ; it distorted the facts 
of its own every-day life ; it abjured 
every lesson of experience ; it ran- 
sacked the past for forgotten pre- 
judices ; it invented new formulas 
of bigotry and cant; it imputed 
the meanest and most degraded 
motives; it gloated over its own 
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debasement and impending ruin; 
it grovelled in abject superstition ; 
it denied the means and aims of 
civilization ; it crouched before rank, 
riches, and power, and, sweltering 
in venomous spite, hissed out curses 
against freedom, and reviled the 
humble and the poor. Such was 
therace; suchthe man they listened 
to and enriched; such almost the 
only man of letters who received 
the honours of the Crown.’ 

If the picture of the nineteenth 
century should ever be painted in 
these colours, it is not Sir A. Alison 
alone who will be responsible for 
so unpleasant a likeness. He has 
borne his part in the most scan- 
dalous transaction of modern lite- 
rature ; but those who have printed 
and puffed him into circulation 
and aw are no less to 
blame than he. Quite recently 
it has been declared with a gravity 
which forbids us to suspect a joke, 
that Sir A. Alison is right and his 
few critics wrong. The Volga does 
flow into the Black Sea; avenues 
of colossal toads would be sublime ; 
the French Marshal did give orders 
‘with coup-Ceil” If we dare to 
doubt it is because we belong to an 
age which lags far behind this new 
Galileo of history, this bold Newton 
of statistics. With such names has 
the puffer ventured to couple Sir A. 
Alison, and in that kindred company 
we leave him, 
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THe appointment of Mr. Laing 
to sueceed Mr. Wilson indicates 
very strikingly the degree of 
temptation which Indian honours 
have for Englishmen who _ have 
been tolerably successful at home. 
A few months ago Mr. Laing was 
thought lucky to have a minor 
place assigned him in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government, and now India 
is thought to be very lucky to get 
Mr. Laing to fill what is at the 
present time the most important 
Indian office. We do not doubt 
that those who think so are quite 
right. Mr. Laing goes out with 
quite as high a reputation as can 
be expected to adorn an Indian 
appointment. One of the greatest 
of English difficulties in govern- 
ing India is to find the right 
persons to hold the few posts 
reserved to officials fresh from 
England. Scar‘cely any responsi- 
bility is so anxiously felt by a 
minister as the selection of a 


Governor-General ; and the lesser 
Indian appointments are in a minor 
degree proportionately troublesome 


and unsatisfactory. Nothing, for 
instance, is harder than to get 
proper judges for India. The 
Indian minister is naturally and 
perhaps judiciously unwilling to 
take men whose practice has not 
begun to be lucrative. Men in 
good and increasing practice would 
as soon think of retiring into a 
curacy as of going to India. The 
consequence is that the Indian 
minister is very apt to select a 
respectable man in a respectable 
business, who is just not strong 
enough to take advantage at home 
of the position he has secured. An 
elderly man with a fading business 
is a very common type of the 
person selected to be an Indian 
judge. That such a person should 
be set to decide difficult questions 
in two intricate systems of law, of 
which he is utterly ignorant until 
he lands in the country where his 
decisions are to be given, seems 
almost incredible until we come to 
ascertain by experience that this 
kind of man is sent because: no 
other can be got. India, therefore, 
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may be well congratulated on 
having secured the services of Mr. 
Laing, who has long been accus- 
tomed to business, and has shown 
clearness, judgment, and knowledge 
whenever he has handled financial 
questions in Parliament. 

It is useless to suppose that a 
very extraordinary man will go to 
India, and it is quite a gratuitous 
assumption to suppose that the 
work which the Indian minister of 
finance will have practically to 
carry out, will be of an extraordi- 
nary kind. The novelty of the 
experiment threw a halo of glory 
over Mr. Wilson’s appointment, 
which was increased by the deci- 
siveness of the measures to which 
he had recourse. But as the sys- 
tem of Indian finance settles down 
into something like regular order, 
the duties of its head will necessarily 
approach much more nearly to a 
matter of routine. Even now, 
although Mr. Wilson held office for 
so very short a time, the chief task 
of his successor is to arrange a 
proper method of keeping the 
public accounts, so that the sum 
of coming expenditure may be 
estimated, and the details of past 
expenditure may be ascertained. 
No man who did not possess much 
ability could be safely entrusted 
with the task of seeing that this is 
done once for all, speedily and effi- 
ciently. But itisatask that demands 
rather a familiarity with the home 
system, a firm will and a clear head, 
than extraordinary genius. It is 
also quite a mistake to suppose 
that the finance minister stands 
alone, without any one near him fit 
to help him, to advise him, or to 
correct him. The finance minister 
takes his place in the Legislative 
Council, and he finds that it is a 
body by no means to be despised. 
One of the great recommendations 
which Mr. Laing possesses is, that 
he enjoys enough acquaintance with 
parliamentary life to give him ap- 
titude for holding a good position 
in the Calcutta Council. The sneers 
of the British public are frequently 
directed against this body, which 
is sometimes said to be always med- 
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dling, and is sometimes decried as a 
delusive mockery of representative 
government, Its history, however, 
during the last few months would 
do much to justify its existence, 
and raise its reputation in England, 
if only this history were generally 
known: but it is the peculiar mis- 
fortune of the Indian Government 
pon, that all its misdeeds are 

rought to light, and often grossly 
exaggerated, while no one pays the 
least attention to the daily services 
which it renders. The Council 
welcomed Mr. Wilson with an 
utter absence of jealousy or envy. 
It gave a hearty support to his 
measures, and supplied many valu- 
able suggestions and corrections. 
It familiarized the public with the 
arguments on which Mr. Wilson’s 
measures were based, and, without 
interposing needless delay, it pre- 
vented the imposition of so very 
new a burden as the income tax 
seeming the mere arbitrary caprice 
of an embarrassed despotism. Mr, 
Wilson found the Council a help ; his 
successor will find it not only a help 
but a most useful monitor against 
the vagaries of a tentative finance. 

It is very useful to keep in mind 
these two points—that much extra- 
ordinary ability which has been 
tested in England, cannot be relied 
on to go to India, and that the 
ordinary Indian Government does 
its work well, as is proved by the 
history of the Legislative Council. 
For the knowledge of this will 
throw great light on the question 
of the indigo cultivation which is 
now causing so much agitation in 
Bengal. Bitter complaints are 
made against the whole Civil Ser- 
vice and the general Government 
of India on account of the position 
in which the planters are now 
placed. They have lent money to 
the ryots to be repaid by future 
crops of indigo, and the ryots are 
very much inclined to refuse to 
sow the crops, so that the planters’ 
advances may not improbably be 
lost. A commission has reported, 
by the voice of its majority, that 
the only practical remedy is to 
multiply small courts accessible to 
the ryot. This proposition is at 
once described as the last freak 
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of utter imbecility, by those who 
start in examining all Indian ques- 
tions with the notion that the 
remedy for every difficulty is to 
send out a new special Wilson, 
with power to order anything he 
pleases, and that the cause of every 
evil lies in the bigotry, inefficiency, 
and paltry official jealousy of 
the Civil Service. But a person 
who has arrived at the conclusion 
that India cannot possibly be go- 
verned by extraordinary geniuses 
sent as temporary despots from 
England, and who know that the 
Indian Government is on the whole 
honest and able, will find many 
things to prevent his deciding at 
once that the majority of the 
indigo commission were utterly 
ignorant of the elements of the 
question on which they undertook to 
pronounce an opinion. In the first 
place, the real dissatisfaction with 
the report is, that it is too favourable 
to the natives; but it is just pos- 
sible that as there are two parties 
to the quarrel, the natives may be 
right ; and, secondly, the case of 
the ryots has certainly the letter 
of the law on its side. The ryots 
are only subject, by the contracts 
they have made, to the penalties of 
a civil suit for breach of contract. 
The planters wish to subject them to 
criminal penalties ; but this is evi- 
dently ex post facto legislation. It 
alters the force of existing contracts, 
and so far is objectionable. Then, 
when we inquire into the matter 
generally, on come to speak of the 
future, we discover that one great 
argument of the planter is, that a 
civil suit is useless, because it 
takes so long to carry it through a 
court that is at a distance, while this 
distance is, also, very unfavourable 
to the ryot who has a good defence, 
and also subjects him - —_ 
petty oppression, against which he 
aon f co a remedy if the law 
was nearer his door. It does not, 
therefore, seem very absurd that 
the Commissioners should decide 
that the best thing they can do for 
both ies is to make their legal 
remedies more accessible. It is to 
be feared that the difference be- 
tween the ryot and the planter will 
have very serious consequences in 
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India, that blood will flow, and 
capital be swept away. But the 
local consequences are as nothing 
when compared with the vast im- 
portance of the question, whether 
the English public is prepared to 
give the Indian Government credit 
for knowing its own business, and 
a desire to do justice, or whether 
it prefers to listen to the cries of a 
disaffected clique in Calcutta which 
shouts a patent Deus ex machind 
whenever any knot has to be untied. 

France has rung during the past 
month with the thunders of con- 
demnation which the bishops and 
their followers have uttered against 
the sacrilegious spoliation by 
Piedmont of the papal tempo- 
ralities, There has scarcely been 
anything more decided or more 
bold in the recent public life of 
France than the plain-spoken lan- 
guage and energetic manifestoes of 
the higher clergy at this crisis. 
The Government has allowed them 
to have their say, and for nearly a 
month no obstacle was thrown in 
the way of their expressing in tole- 
rably clear terms the worst pos- 
sible opinion, not only of Victor 
Emmanuel, but of the Imperial 
policy. At last the strong arm of 
despotism was extended, and the 
Moniteur, by announcing the sup- 
pression of the Gazette de Lyons, 
one of the fiercest of the clerical 
journals, threw a little dust on all 
this hubbub. The French clergy 
richly deserve the contempt with 
which their master has treated 
them. Theyillustrated in hisfavour 
the modern phase of the Romish 
Church, which has assimilated it to 
a minor political party, and which 
exhibits the leaders of the Church, 
not as the exponents of great princi- 
ples of right and wrong, but as a 
knot of second-rate intriguers desir- 
ing a paltry temporal success at the 
_ of all moral uprightness, 

hey had licked the dust off his 


feet because he allowed them, while 
he wanted their aid, to interfere a 
little more in education than had 
before been 1? to them, and 


he knew that he might safely 
reckon that priests who had 
shown themselves indifferent to 
morality,were powerless against the 
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assaults of an unscrupulous layman. 
France hears her bishops shriek, 
but no one, not even the organs of 
their wailing, seems to think it 
possible that all this outcry should 
affect practical politics. Accord- 
ing as the Emperor pleases, the 
Pope will retain a large slice, a 
narrow strip, or absolutely nothing 
of the patrimony of St. Peter. 

The leaders of the hierarchy, 
however, are not to be set down as 
utterly mistaken and as totally 
ignorant of a matter which is of 
the highest importance to them, 
when they insist that the destruc- 
tion of the temporal power of the 
Pope will be a great blow to 
Catholicism. It is true that the 
Pope is a mere puppet in the hands 
of 5 et as he was lately in the 
hands of Austria, and that he has 
no real political independence 
whatever, and is not likely under 
any circumstances ever to have 
any. It is also true that theoreti- 
cally his spiritual power is entirely 
independent of earthly possessions, 
and bo is as infallible and as much 
the Vicar of Christ whether he 
lives in a palace at Rome or ina 
hotel at Brussels. But practically, 
the mere fact that the Pope has 
been a sovereign supreme in Rome, 
has exercised a great influence over 
the whole Catholic world. It has 

laced its different sections in re- 
ation to. a common centre. It 
has afforded a field for the play of 
ecclesiastical machinery ; it has 
allowed of the existence of cardi- 
nals and prelates, and of the whole 
tribe of ecclesiastics who are lay- 
men, and of laymen who are eccle- 
siastics, that find so much to gratify 
their vanity and their love of 
action in the papal court. Rome, 
too, is the centre of an immense 
number of religious institutions, 
the scattered members of which 
turn to their spiritual mother with 
the zest of localized affection, and 
receive guidance and recruits from 
the head quarters of their order, 
college, or brotherhood. It is evi- 
dent that the great danger with 
which the supremacy of the papacy 
is now threatened is the rise of 
national churches. M. About, 
whose notions of an ecclesiastical 
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ideal are not very sublime, has re- 
cently published his opinion that 
Louis Napoleon would make a 
satisfactory head of the French 
Church. The Church in Hungary 
has set itself in complete oppo- 
sition to the Viennese framers of 
the Concordat, and even the delay 
of the extinction of the papal 
sovereignty may soon force the 
Italians to assert their spiritual 
independence. We are so accus- 
tomed to associate all divergence 
from the Church of Rome with the 
form which Protestantism has 
taken, that we are apt to suppose 
that unless Catholic nations are 
prepared to be Protestants, they 
cannot cease to regard the Pope 
as theoretically they regard him 
now. This isa great assumption. 
It is highly improbable that the 
body of Catholic doctrine will be 
broken up in countries where 
theological speculation is unknown 
or generally disliked ; but nothing 
is easier than to look on this doc- 
trine as something complete, which 
has grown up in some marvellous 
way, and the existence of which is 
now an accomplished fact not to 
be thought about any more. 
Personal piety can find its nourish- 
ment in the tenets of the faithful, 
and if the first shock is once over, 
it will seem very natural that the 
temporal government should settle 
every question of religion that does 
not touch directly on doctrine or 
arouse the susceptibilities of pious 
enthusiasts. The abolition of the 
temporal power of the Pope pre- 
pares the way for this disruption of 
the Catholic body, because nowhere 
except at Rome has the papacy 
either the prestige or the instru- 
ments of ecclesiastical power which 
are requisite to make nations that 
have nothing to do with each other 
look to the Pope as their common 
head. 

The defeat of General Lamori- 
citre has been keenly felt by per- 
sons of all parties in France. He 
was a French celebrity, one of their 
great men,a famous captain in Alge- 
ria, and the champion of order in 
the Revolution of June, and now 
he has been humbled by an over- 
powering force of Piedmontese, 
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who would never have come near 
him if the French had not origi- 
nally let them loose beyond the 
borders of Piedmont. This is not 
a very logical or reasonable com- 
plaint ; for as General Lamoriciére 
chose to take the side opposite to 
that favoured by the French Go- 
vernment, it was his doing that the 
friends of France fought against 
him ; and if they fought against 
him, they would naturally use in- 
struments of success, including 
that of availing themselves of their 
superior numbers. But the feelings 
of a nation about its great men are 
rarely logical ; and there was suffi- 
cient disapprobation in France of 
the bold policy of Piedmont to 
make the humiliation of Lamori- 
ciére be gladly seized on as an oc- 
casion of inveighing against Count 
Cavour and his Sovereign. The 
tone of public writers in France 
is much less favourable to Pied- 
mont than it is in England ; and 
even men of the highest intelli- 
gence, and with a sincere wish for 
Italian liberty, speak with great 
soreness of the invasion of the 
PapalStates. In England we choose 
to see nothing, except that the Go- 
vernments of the Pope and the 
King of Naples were detestably 
bad, and that Victor Emmanuel 
will set a good government in their 
place. But it is easy for those who 
have private reasons for feeling 
irritated against Piedmont to fasten 
only on the questionable side of 
the business, and to point to the 
flagrant violations of international 
law of which the Cabinet of Turin 
has been guilty. The causes of 
French irritation appear to be of a 
personal kind. A French general 
has been defeated, and a country 
under French protection has been 
invaded, It is said also that the 
interests of Catholicism are pre- 
cious to France, and that France 
has more to lose than to gain by 
the creation of a new Mediterra- 
nean Power. But the personal 
reasons are the ones really and 
strenuously urged. We confess 
that they seem to us very unsatis- 
factory. The French general sepa- 
rated himself from France, and 
even Frenchmen can scarcely expect 
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that both sides should win. Nor 
is it true that the States of the 
Church were under French protec- 
tion. Louis Napoleon has said 
over and over again that his troops 
are there to protect the person of 
the Pope, and the person of the 
Pope has been protected. Gene- 
rally speaking, the presence of 
armed allies in the capital of a 
sovereign, implies that those allies 
will aid their host in defending 
all his possessions ; but the case 
would be entirely different if they 
gave notice beforehand that the 

only came to protect the mak 
and had nothing to do with the 
rest of the country. 

Besides, it is all but certain that 
Piedmont, so far from acting in 
opposition to the wishes of France, 
had all along the express permission 
and encouragement of France, as 
represented by Louis Napoleon, to 
do as she hasdone. The Sardinian 


minister and general who went to 
meet the Emperor at Chambéry 
just before the invasion took place, 
are positive in their assertion of 
having received the consent of the 
Emperor to the present policy of 


Cavour. If this is so, there is no 
possible ground for the complaints 
of the French. They have chosen 
to be governed by one man respon- 
sible to nobody, and accustomed 
to express private intentions much 
at variance with his public acts. 
If their ruler likes to urge on the 
very persons whose precipitancy 
he nominally reproves by with- 
drawing his ambassador ; and if he 
likes to keep playing the Pope, like 
a poor panting tired old fish, up 
and down the stream, his subjects 
cannot have a word to say against 
those who are in league with him. 
‘The Emperor has chosen to befriend 
Piedmont, and it ought to be 
frankly said, that up to this mo- 
ment he has befriended her con- 
sistently, though he has taken care 
to be paid for his kindness. It was 
a great boon to Piedmont that he 
should allow the invasion to take 
place, and allow it to be whispered 
through every channel that is not 
positively official, that he. had 
sanctioned this audacious act. 
Very recently he has announced in 
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the columns of the Constitutionnel 
that he looks forward with satisfac- 
tion to the speedy establishment of 
a great Italian kingdom. And he 
has done Italy a turn almost 
equally serviceable by announcing 
that the future of Italy can only 
be settled by a general Congress. 
This seems a most proper tribute 
to the regular governments of 
Europe, and no one can object to 
it. But it really allows Piedmont 
to do as she likes. It nipped in 
the bud the Spanish project of a 
special Congress of Catholic Powers, 
who would have certainly con- 
demned Piedmont: and as a gene- 
ral Congress cannot possibly as- 
semble until long after Victor 
Emmanuel has had full opportunity 
of uniting under his sceptre all 
Italy except Venetia and Rome, 
the Great Powers can only be asked 
to consult when consultation will 
be useless, 

Everywhere Italy absorbs the 
thoughts of every politician, Party 
differences have for the moment 
died away in England before the 
unanimity of national opinion as 
to the wisdom of Cavour and the 
generalship of Garibaldi. The 
great Conservative gathering at 
Castle Hedingham has only met 
to record that the supporters of 
Lord Malmesbury rejoice in the 
fate of the King of Naples, and in 
the creation of a new nation of 
freemen. It is Italy that makes 
our home Government strong, by 
inspiring the feeling that, having 
got the best man we can get ata 
crisis certainly interesting and 
yerhaps dangerous, we had better 

eep him there. It is Italy that 
has made Austria and Russia once 
more friends, and has called the 
three Sovereigns of Central and 
Eastern Europe to Warsaw. The 
Minister of every Power takes oc- 
casion to explain to the world the 
views of the Court to which he 
belongs on Italy and Italian affairs. 
Baron Schleinitz has recently ex- 
pounded the sentiments of Prussia 
in a dispatch addressed to the 
Prussian representative at Turin. 
What Prussia has to say may be 
pretty easily guessed without read- 
ing a document which is neither 
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very perspicuous nor very decisive. 
We ‘ not see that there is the 
slightest cause whatever to accuse 
Prussia of a wish to foment a re- 
actionary policy. She rebukes 
Sardinia, retains her Minister at 
Gaeta, and refuses to acknowledge 
the blockade: but she does not do 
Piedmont any harm, or even hint 
at supporting actively her enemies. 
On the contrary, she intimates that 
the cause of Piedmont in Italy is 
really the cause of Prussia in Ger- 
many. This is the simple truth, 
and the necessary om is, that 
Prussia can never really pursue the 
same policy as Austria. Asagainst 
France their interests are the same, 
and Prussia is bound to see that, if 
Germany has to resist Louis Napo- 
leon, she shall do so effectually, for 
which the union of all Germany is 
indispensable. But if peace is pre- 
served, it is greatly to the advan- 
tage of Prussia that the Kingdom 
of Italy should be formed, conso- 
lidated, and blessed with success, 
The example of the most free and 
enlightened member of a Federa- 
tion swallowing up the rest, is too 
applicable to German politics for 
Prussia to regret it being exhibited 
close to the gates of Germany on 
a grand and conspicuous scale, 
In order to be anything more than 
a rather large Power in the obscure 
area of Germany, Prussia must put 
herself at the head of the Liberal 
party throughout the nation, while 
at the same time she convinces the 
nation that she knows how to 
defend it. The Regent attends the 
Warsaw meeting in order that he 
may make Prussia strong; and he 
has just broken down the obstruc- 
tive power of the Prussian Upper 
Chamber in order that he may make 
her free. 

There can be no doubt that it is 
to Italy that the promulgation of 
thenew Austrian constitutionisdue. 
It is Italy that has made Austria 
fear for Hungary, and it is Hun- 
gary that has made the Emperor 
abandon every principle of govern- 
ment on which he has hitherto 
based his administration. The con- 
cessions he has now made are large 
enough to satisfy the most un- 
reasonable. He has given every- 
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thing that was ever asked for. He 
has abandoned the Concordat, which 
was once thought the glory of his 
reign and the pillar of his power. 
He has so completely swept away 
even the ruins of centralization, 
that Austria will henceforth be a 
federation, in which the most 
powerful and most discontented 
member of the federal body will 
be virtually independent of the 
federal authority. If the Emperor 
was to concede anything, he was 
erhaps wise to make the very 
argest concession possible, and 
trust to time and luck for setting 
himself right hereafter. But on 
the face of it this concession is 
made for a temporary purpose. It 
is throughout shaped so as to in- 
duce Hungary to support the Aus- 
trian Emperor, in his quality of 
King of Hungary, in a war with 
Italy. The same gazette that an- 
nounced the retirement of the 
chiefs of the reactionary party from 
the Cabinet, also announced the 
appointment of the best general 
Austria has got, a Hungarian, and 
the only winner of laurels in 
the late war, to the command of 
the army of Venetia. That Aus- 
tria means to go to war is very far 
from certain, but that the Emperor 
would make any sacrifice in order 
to be ready for war, is perfectly 
plain. 

The leading points of the new 
Austrian constitution are the ex- 
ceptional position of Hungary, the 
transformation of the Reichsrath 
into a central representative body, 
and the reconstruction of the Im- 
perial Cabinet. The old consti- 
tution of Hungary is to be restored, 
and the Diet is once more to meet; 
but the great change which the 
Diet itself made in 1848 is to be 
accepted, and the feudal relations 
between the nobles and the peasants 
are to remain abolished. The 
University of Pesth is to be re- 
opened, the Hungarian language 
made official, and the Emperor is 
to be crowned King of Hungary. 
So far everything is to be as it was; 
but as new classes are now admitted 
to the enjoyment of political rights, 
a new electoral law is to be framed 
by a convention of notables selected 
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from all classes and ranks. It is 
left to the determination of the 
Banat and Croatia whether they 
will form part of Hungary or 
remain separate. Each of the other 
provinces is to have a local repre- 
sentative body fairly selected from 
all classes, and this body will have 
full power in all local matters. To 
what extent the powers of the 
Hungarian Diet will exceed those 
of the Provincial Assemblies is not 
stated, and probably circumstances 
alone will determine. If the his- 
torical rights of the Diet were 
continued and the Provincial As- 
semblies were confined to provin- 
cial questions, the great difference 
would be, that taxation for Impe- 
rial purposes would be imposed 
by the Diet in Hungary, but by 
the central government in the 
provinces, This is a difference of 
the first importance, and if really 
carried out would subject the 
Cabinet of Vienna to the two im- 
mense difficulties of constantly 
procuring the assent of Hungary 
to all the chief acts of Austrian 
policy, and of keeping the other 
provinces contented in face of 


the great superiority accorded to 


Hungary. The Reichsrath is to 
be increased in numbers to one 
hundred by the addition of mem- 
bers chosen by the Provincial 
Assemblies and the Hungarian 
Diet, and is to have complete 
control over the Imperial finance 
and great public works. The 
Ministry is to be composed chiefly 
of members who = will re- 
present the different provinces. 
Hungary is to be represented by 
its Chancellor, and there is to be 
one Minister to represent the in- 
terests of all the other provinces, 
while the First President of the 
Supreme Court of Cassation will 
sit in the Cabinet as_ specially 
charged with the judicial affairs of 
these provinces, A Minister of 
Public Instruction is to be ap- 
pointed; while, on the other hand, 
the Ministries of Justice, Religion, 
and the Interior are to be abolished, 
as the cognizance of matters that 
have hitherto belonged to these 
departments will henceforth be 
entrusted to the different local 
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assemblies. No one can complain 
that enough weight is not attached 
in this scheme to the principle of 
representation. The real difficulty 
will be in working practically a 
scheme of representation so large, 
when the elements represented are 
so various. It could only be 
worked, if it were cordially ac- 
cepted and jealousies and sus- 
picions were discarded, under the 
influence of a strong desire to keep 
the Empire together. It is doubt- 
ful whether such a desire exists or 
can grow up in time to make the 
Imperial experiment - successful ; 
al it is perhaps equally doubtful if 
the nominal author of this expe- 
riment means it or wishes it to 
succeed, 

The speech of Count Cavour in 
the Sardinian Chambers has been 
of immense service to the cause of 
Italy. The consummate ability 
which it displayed has raised the 
reputation of the Italians generally ; 
and although good speaking will 
not save a falling nation, it helps 
to increase the prestige, and thereby 
the weight and authority, of a rising 
nation, It is apparently paradoxical, 
but really true, to say that this 
speech was so effective, that we are 
tempted to forget how effective it 
was. It gave a solution of many 
difficulties, and this solution has 
been so generally and heartily ac- 
cepted, that it seems scarcely cre- 
dible any othersolution should have 
been thought possible. And yet 
the questions to which Count 
Cavour addressed himself were full 
of embarrassment; and it would 
have puzzled very able men to say 
what was the proper answer to 
them. Count Cavour had first of 
all to persuade his hearers and his 
friends throughout Italy and Eu- 
rope that the immediate and un- 
conditional annexation of the Two 
Sicilies was the true policy to be 
adopted. Next he had to clear 
himself from the agente that 
he was going to purchase the per- 
mission to effect this annexation 
by the concession to France of 
fresh portions of Italian soil. 
Thirdly, he had to lay down the 
principles which ought to deter- 
mine the relations of free Italy and 
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Rome ; and lastly, he had to satisfy 
and yet calm the impatience of 
Italy for the emancipation of 
Venetia. It would be hard to find 
a more instructive study for a lover 
of parliamentary oratory than the 
portions of his speech in which 
Count Cavour dealt with these four 
points. Good language and stu- 
died periods are but the shell of 
good speakers. The kernel consists 
in the choice which the orator 
makes when he says what he selects 
to say out of all he might say, and 
in the relation which he establishes 
between himself and his hearers 
with regard to the great topics of 
common interest. Count Cavour 
spoke so as to make his speech the 
key of Italian difficulties and the 
programme of Italian policy. 

It required very delicate tact to 
adopt exactly the right tone to- 
wards Garibaldi. Count Cavour 
had to end his differences with the 
great general and overbear his 
opposition by a decisive parliamen- 
tary majority. At the same time, 
Garibaldi is the hero of Italy, and 
due homage had to be paid to his 
virtues and talents. The orator 
first took care to make his own 
position sure. He appealed to a 
very willing audience when he as- 
sumed it as indisputable that the 
King could only accept the annex- 
ation of Southern Italy if it was 
made unconditionally. Bertani 
had explained that what the oppo- 
nents of Cavour in the councils of 
Garibaldi had aimed at was not the 
creation of Southern Italy into a 
oe State, but annexation 
to Northern Italy on special terms. 
So large a portion of Count Cavour’s 
hearers came from provinces which 
had annexed themselves uncon- 
ditionally, that he was saved from 
the necessity of arguing an irri- 
tating question ; and he could be 
sure that a general assent would 
follow the proposition that what 
had been just for Tuscany and 
Romagna was just for Naples and 
Sicily. Thus the whole question 
of the terms which Southern Italy 
should ask was got rid of at once ; 
for the vote of the Parliament must 
be treated as final, unless Italy was 
to present the spectacle of a house 
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divided against itself ; and if dis- 
cussion was avoided, the Parlia- 
ment would naturally vote for un- 
conditional annexation. Thus there 
seemed to be no point of real 
importance at issue between the 
speaker and Garibaldi, and it was 
easy for the former to throw the 
blame on the evil advisers of the 
latter,and appeal to the well-known 
loyalty of Garibaldi not to prolong 
a difficulty which would weaken 
the position of his Sovereign. It 
is not improbable that Garibaldi 
was rather distracted and wearied 
by the contest of rival factions at 
Naples, than seriously influenced 
by Mazzini and his adherents. But 
at any rate, either a study of 
Cavour’s speech or his own good 
sense has carried him in the right 
road lately, and he has submitted 
himself entirely to the will of 
Victor Emmanuel, with whose ar- 
rival at Naples his own tenure of 
power naturally terminates, 

No part of this great speech de- 
serves so much admiration as that 
in which the speaker touches on 
the possibility of further conces- 
sions of territory being demanded 
by France. Unhappily, Cavour had 
protested, as solemnly as aman can 
protest, before the cession of Savoy 
and Nice, that the cession should not 
be made. He felt, therefore, that 
the most fervent assurances of re- 
sistance to future demands would 
be received with silent but signi- 
ficant marks of derisive scepticism. 
There was only one method of 
comforting and persuading his 
hearers. It was to defy France. 
It was to appeal to the vanity of 
his hearers, and make them think 
that if they did as he bid, no conces- 
sions could be asked of them, 
There was something stirring and 
reassuring in the novel thought 
that the Italy for the creation of 
which they were asked to vote 
would be too strong to be spoiled. 
It is true that thé more a nation is 
made to believe in itself, the 
stronger it is; and therefore this 
bold speaking was not mere empty 
declamation. But it is obvious that 
its great value lay in its temporary 
oratorical effect. A nation of twenty 
millions may not be easy to rob, 
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but in this case it is the supposed 
robber who determines whether 
Italy shall be a nation of twenty 
millions. 

The transition to the topic of 
Rome enabled Count Cavour to 
apply a little salve to French vanity, 
in case it should have been wounded 
by this defiance. It is really so 
obvious that the Italians must 
wait for Rome until the French 
give it them, that it was unneces- 
sary to explain why the strictest 
amity with France must be pre- 
served by the nation which is 
dependent on France for the pos- 
session of its future capital. The 
declaration that Rome is to be the 
capital of the Italian kingdom 
answered two purposes. It served 
to fix in the minds of all men the 
belief that the sovereignty of the 
Pope, even within its narrowest 
limits, is a thing virtually of the 
past. Rome no longer belongs to 
its bishop; but to its king. And 
then the announcement that Rome 
was to be the seat of government 
tended to heal the jealousies which 
the transformation of their once 
royal and ducal capitals into the 
large towns of a great kingdom 
must naturally create in the breasts 
of the Neapolitans, the Florentines, 
and the Milanese. The difficulty 
of really governing free Italy from 
Rome would be immense until the 
purely ecclesiastical character im- 
posed on the city of the popes by 
centuries of uniform customs and 
traditions had passed away, and 
that is a work that time alone can 
effect. It is better that Italian 
freedom should be a little older and 
stronger before it is exposed to the 
danger of having the overpowering 
ecclesiastical influences of Rome 
brought to bear on its central 
administration. But the belief 
that Rome is hereafter to be the 
capital of Italy does unmixed good 
at present. It makes all the other 
towns of Italy equal among them- 
selves, and this removes a great 
cause of division, and it keeps up 
a lively feeling of opposition to the 
ecclesiastics who must be thorough- 
ly beaten before this belief can be 
realized, 

The language used by Count 
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Cavour regarding Venetia was so 
exceedingly explicit, that Austria 
might easily have made it a cause 
of war, if aggressive warfare had 
been her present object. The only 
reason why the Austrians were not 
to be attacked in Venetia, was 
because it was unwise. Of course 
Count Cavour could not say that it 
was unwise because the Italians 
would probably get well beaten if 
they ventured on such an unequal 
struggle, but he drew the attention 
of his hearers to the attitude of 
the Great Powers of Europe, and 
showed that the public opinion of 
Europe would not sanction Italy in 
renewing the war at present. He 
thus rested his case on an argu- 
ment the force and truth of which 
no one could deny, and at the same 
time he instilled the conviction 
that the times and seasons of great 
European questions must be left to 
statesmen like himself, and not to 
mere warriors like Garibaldi. Some 
hopes must however be held out, 
and he showed on what ground 
hopes for the emancipation of 
Venetia could reasonably be based. 
The Emperor of Austria, in spite 
of the good intentions for which 
Count Cavour gave him credit, is 
daily obliged to govern Venetia 
with augmented severity, and the 
pressure will necessarily increase 
as the attraction of a larger Italy 
in possession of freedom acts on 
the Venetians. This will stir the 
sympathy of France, of England, 
and of all that is free in Germany, 
and thus public opinion will force 
Austria to hand over Venetia to 
Italy. 

The King of Naples had been 
made the subject of all kinds of 
wild stories, and it was doubted 
whether he was at Trieste, Madrid, 
or Gaeta, when suddenly, on the 
1st of October, his troops made a 
great move on the positions of 
Garibaldi, which very nearly re- 
stored him once more to a brief 
tenure of power in his capital. He 
may perhaps live to rejoice that he 
did not succeed, and that he will 
now depart from his kingdom 
without having given up Naples 
to pillage, and without having 
eclipsed the useless crime of shell- 
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ing his subjects at Palermo. The 
battle of the Volturno was well and 
fiercely fought on both sides, and it 
had the happy effect at once of ren- 
dering the Rt yyalists powerless, and 
of obliging Garibaldi to wait until 
Victor Emmanuel arrived to com- 

lete the liberation of the Two Sici- 
ies. Victor Emmanuel has been 
exposed to some unfavourable criti- 
cism in England, because he de- 
layed his entry into Naples until 
the voting of the people had given 
him a title to consider himself 
sovereign and owner, and the ex- 
king at Gaeta a pretender and in- 
truder. It is true that universal 
suffrage is a farce, but as Victor 
Emmanuel was obliged, in de- 
ference to his French patron, to 
have recourse to it, decency re- 
quired that he should not treat it 
as wholly nugatory. He now takes 
the field as elected king, and that 
is in its way a fair ground for 
chasing his rival out of the field. 
The excellent sense and spirit of 
the proclamation which he ad- 
dressed to the people of Southern 
Italy give an ample assurance that 
he is in the hands of good advisers. 


It must be acknowledged, even by 
their bitterest enemies, that the 
Italians know how to draw up a 
State document, and this cannot 


be saidof many nations. Nothing, 
for instance, could be worse than 
Lord John Russell’s recent de- 
spatch to Sir James Hudson, on 
the relations of England and Italy. 
It was conceived in that vein of 
supercilious dogmatism, affected 
superiority, and constant waverin 
between English interests an 
English love of freedom, which 
mark the worst effusions of our 
worst diplomatists. Lord John 
Russell is a very good foreign 
minister, and has steered the 
country well through a critical 
time, but when he has to take 
paper and pen and express his feel- 
ings towards one of the minor 
allies of England, he is simply in- 
sufferable. 

Nowhere is the Romish Church 
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behaving with dignity or com- 
posure in the hour of its trial. Dr. 
Cullen has made the Irish brigade 
ridiculous by getting up a mock 
ceremony of mourning over its 
victims, and he has issued another 
of those pungent manifestoes in 
which he freely damns all the 
world except a few of his most 
fanatical friends. At Rome itseif, 
the poor old Pope has invested the 
last days of the Papal sovereignty 
with a tinge of the ludicrous that 
cannot fail to efface much of the 
pity which would otherwise accom- 
pany the falling fortune of a well- 
meaning man. He is supposed to 
be a Sovereign, and is also sup- 
posed to have the special duty of 
directing the conduct and the con- 
sciences of Catholic Princes. Now 
that the crisis of his fate is come, 
now that he has to save his king- 
dom, to influence the policy of 
France, and to combine the re- 
maining forces of ultramontanism, 
all that he can think of as a last 
resource is to go and shut himself 
in the Catacombs and invite the 
approach of a consolatory martyr- 
dom. He is not, however, allowed 
to do this, and is made the subject 
of a fierce contest between his two 
chief advisers, one of whom wants 
to carry him off to Belgium or 
Spain, and the other wishes him 
to remain in quiet enjoyment of 
the security and comfort assured 
to him as long as he is the passive 
tool of France. Antonelli, who 
advocates the latter policy, has 
triumphed for the moment, but it 
is probable that if the issue of 
the Warsaw conference disappoints 
the Pope, the struggle will be re- 
newed. That this conference can 
really alter the position of the Pope 
is hard to believe. Unless his 
friends will fight for him, they are 
no use to him, and as France has 
just declared that Austrian inter- 
vention in Italy means a new 
war with France, it is probable 
that the conference will end in 
resolutions of a purely defensive 
nature. 





